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GROUP MEETINGS AT ANN ARBOR 
Meeting of the General Group Committee, December 27, 11 a.m. 


FIRST PERIOD: DECEMBER 27, 11:30 a.m. 


General Topics III. Problems in General Aesthetics. F. W. Peterson, 
University of Michigan. 


General Topics IV. Phonetics. James L. Barker, University of Utah 


English IX. Bibliography of English Fiction 1660-1800. Helen Sard 
Hughes, Bryn Mawr College; R. S. Crane, Northwestern University. 


English XI. Contemporary Literature. H. M. Jones, University of Texas, 
H. F. Fore, Purdue University. 


French III. French Literature of the XVII and XVIII Centuries. Colbert 
Searles. University of Minnesota. 


German III. New Work on Goethe, J. F. L. Raschen, University of Pitts- 
burgh; Carl F. Schreiber, Yale University. 


SECOND PERIOD: DECEMBER 27, 4 P.M. 


General Topics I. Poetic Form. H. M. Belden, University of Missouri; 
Morris W. Croll, Princeton University. 


English I. Middle English Language. Howard R. Patch, Smith College; 
T. A. Knott, University of lowa; Robert J. Menner, Yale University. 
The meeting will be devoted to a discussion of plans for work on a pro- 
jected Middle English Dictionary. 


English IV. The Earlier Renaissance. Hardin Craig, University of Iowa; 
H. S. V. Jones, University of Illinois. 


English VIII. Literary Tendencies During the Latter Half of the XVIII 
Century. R. S. Crane, Northwestern University; J. W. Draper, 
University of Maine. The meeting will be devoted in large part to an 
informal round-table discussion of the following question: What should 
be the , the point of view, the general plan, and the emphasis of a 
history of English literature during the second half of the XVIII 
century? A detailed syllabus will be included in the October Bulletin 
of the Group. 


French II. French Mediaeval Literature. D. S. Blondheim, Johns Hopkins 
University ; Otto Miiller, University of Pennsylvania. 


German IV. German Literature from a Social Point of View. James Taft 
Hatfield, Northwestern University. 


Slavonic I. Slavonic Languages and Literatures. Clarence A. Manning, 
Columbia University. 


Spanish I. Spanish Language. C. Carroll Marden, Princeton University; 
H. G. Doyle, George Washington University. 





THIRD PERIOD: DECEMBER 28, 2 P.M. 


General Topics II. Critical Study of Romanticism. Charles E. Whitmore, 
Smith College; B. V. Crawford, University of Iowa; Paul Kaufman, 
American University. 


Comparative Literature I, Mediaeval Latin, and Comparative Literature 111, 
Arthurian Romances, will hold a joint meeting in 1923. G. H. Gerould, 
Princeton University; George R. Coffman, Grinnell College; Tom Peete 
Cross, University of Chicago. Professor Coffman will make a brief 
report of the activities and plans of the Committee on Mediaeval Latin 
from the American Council of Learned Societies. As the basis for the 
discussion. of the afternoon, Professor T. P. Cross will present a paper 
on “Some Elements of Romance in Mediaeval Latin.” For the round 
table discussion, copies of a syllabus of this paper will be distributed. 


Comparative Literature II. Popular Literature. Louise Pound, University 
of Nebraska; H. E. Rollins, New York University. 


Comparative Literature IV. Anglo-French Literary Relations in the XVIII 
Century. George Sherburn and E. P. Dargan, University of Chicago. 
A meeting for organization of the Group. 


English IT. Present Day English. James F. Royster, University of North 
Carolina. 


English V. Shakespeare. Tucker Brooke, Yale University. 


French I. Romance Linguistics. D.S. Blondheim, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 

French IV. Moliére. C. D. Zdanowicz, University of Wisconsin; S. H. 
Bush, University of Iowa. 


German IT. Language and Literature of the XVI Century. Ernst Voss, 
University of Wisconsin. The following topics will be poe Ernst 
Voss, ‘Ends and Aims of the Work in Modern High German Philology”; 
Charles H. Handschin, “A Survey of the Recent Literature on Hans 
Sachs’’; Charles Goetsch, “Studies in Fischart”; Ernst Voss, ‘“Thomas 
Murner up to date”; George O. Curme, “‘Martin Luther Philology.” 


oie I. Scandinavian Literature. George T. Flom, University of 
ois. 


Spanish II. Spanish Literature Since the Renaissance. R. H. Keniston, 
Cornell University; George T. Northup, University of Chicago; John 
Van Horne, University of Illinois. 
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FOURTH PERIOD: DECEMBER 28, 4 P.M. 


English IIIT. Chaucer. R. K. Root, Princeton University; J. R. Hulbert, 
University of Chicago; H. R. Patch, Smith College. 


English VI. Spenser and Milton. J. H. Hanford, University of Michigan; 
Helen Sandison, Vassar College. 


English VII. Philosophy and Literature in the Classical Period. James W. 
Tupper, Lafayette College; H. M. Dargan, Dartmouth College. 


English X. Wordsworth. G.M. Harper, Princeton University; O. J. Camp- 
bell, University of Michigan. 

English XII. American Literature. P.H. Boynton, University of Chicago; 
Francis Litz, Johns Hopkins University. 

French V. French Literature of the XIX Century. Gilbert Chinard, Johns 
Hopkins University. 

German I. Historical Grammar and Linguistics. A. F. J. Remy, Columbia 
University; A. Busse, Hunter College. 


German V. Modern German Literature. W. G. Howard, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Italian I. Italian Literature. Kenneth McKenzie, University of Illinois; 
Mary V. Young, Mount Holyoke College. Report of Committee on 
proposed association ; Professor A. Riddell on “Contemporary Italian 
Periodicals”; general discussion on “Classical versus Contemporary 
Literature as Subjects of Instruction.” 


Correspondence in regard to the program for the meeting of any Group 
should be addressed to the officers named above. 

Suggestions and criticism concerning the group system as a whole are 
invited from any member of the Association. Such communications may 
be addressed to the Chairman of the General Committee, at Chapel Hill, 
N. C., and will be referred by him to the other members of the Committee. 


EDWIN GREENLAW 
Chairman of the General Group Committee. 
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XXII. FLORISMONDO: 
EX DAMNATISSIMA AMADISI BIBLIOTHECA* 


Several years ago, while pursuing certain studies in the 
Harvard Library, there came into my hands, quite by 
accident, a certain “square old yellow book” of quarto size 
bearing on its first title-page the inscription: “Della Piace- 
vole/ Storia/ dello ’nvitto, e valoroso Principe/ Don Floris- 
mondo/ Libro Primo.” The second page gives the fuller 
title: “‘Istoria/ dello ’nvitto, e valoroso Principe/ Don 
Florismondo/ E d’altri famosi cavallieri erranti di quel 
tempo; o-/ve si raccontano le loro maravigliose/ imprese, 





*The primary object of this paper is to call attention to a hitherto 
unnoticed Italian continuation of the Amadis romances. The secondary 
object is to indicate, in no greater detail than the artistic value of the work 
warrants, the literary, folklore and other materials which the author had at 
his disposal. A complete study of the romance would naturally be divided 
into a number of chapters dealing with such subjects as: Author, date, 
dialect, MS; Mediaeval and other lore; Use of French romances; Use of 
Italian romances; Debt to Amadis de Gaula and its continuations, etc. But 
the literary value of Florismondo in its incomplete state is not such as to 
merit so detailed a study. Matters which, in case it did, would be dealt with 
under one of the above-named heads, have been treated here in the foot- 
notes according as they are suggested by the present analysis of the nar- 
rative. The footnotes, then, have been made very full and must be regarded 
in the light of a running commentary to the resumé of the story. References 
to the chivalresque romances may be controlled by consulting the table on 
p. 469 below. 
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e piacevoli/ amori./ Composta da Anton Vincenzio/ 
Magnani./ In Trevi.’”’ Between the words “Magnani” and 
“In Trevi,” below the former and above the latter, is inserted 
the drawing of a lily; at the top and bottom of the same are 
the words: “Sicut lilium inter/ spinas’’; on the left-hand 
side: ““Manibus da-/te lilia plenis”; on the right-hand side: 
“Sola/ fides.”” On the following page is a ‘“‘Tavola delle 
cose notabile non appartenenti alla storia nel presente 
primo libro di Florismondo contenute.” Among the ‘“‘cose 
notabile”’ figure Alessandro Magno, Antipatro, Balena mos- 
truosa, Cavalleria a chi obblighi, Diaspro e sua virtu, Superbia 
odiosa, etc., etc. Following the Tavola comes the text of 
Book I in twenty chapters and 216 pages, to which is appen- 
ded a “‘Tavola dei Capi del Primo Libro della Storia di Don 
Florismondo”; this is followed by the Registro and the 
colophon. In the center of the latter is the drawing of a 
lily with the same quotations as on the title-page; at the 
bottom the author’s name has been ingeniously worked into 
the design. Book II, which remains unfinished, is numbered 
to 109 pages and is in seven chapters; pages 65 to 80 inclusive 
have been lost. 

The whole manuscript seems to have been written by the 
author himself, for in many places the writer started a 
sentence, left it unfinished, scratched it out and completed 
it in another manner, the change being usually one of 
syntax. The romance was in all probability composed not 
far from the second decade of the 17th century; the hand- 
writing of the manuscript seems to belong to that period. 

A search through the authorities on romance literature 
in general and on Italian romance in particular, failed to 
reveal any clue, either to the identity of the author, or 
the title of his romance. Brunet, Henrion,! Ferrario,’ 


1 Istoria critica e ragionata di tutte Vistorie v romanzi . . . de’secoli 


xv e xvi, Firenze, 1794. 
? Bibliographia dei Romanzi e Poemi Romanszesche d'Italia, Milano, 
1829, 
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Melzi and Tosi® are silent. Their columns contain 
many names of romances similar to ‘Florismondo’’s 
an inspection of those romances, however, reveals the fact 
that they have nothing to do with Magnani’s work; the 
latter is not even a translation of any of them under a 
slightly different name. Florismondo seems to be an in- 
dependent composition by an author till now unknown. 

Extensive consultation of source-books and the printed 
catalogues of the principal libraries has brought to light only 
eight persons by the name of Magnani. One was Anna 
Maria Magnani;* another was a ‘“‘contadino matematico”’; 
a third was Geminiano Magnani (middle of the 17th century), 
who composed some verses on the liberation of Vienna;* 
a fourth, Antonio Magnani, was the author of Orationes 
Habite in publico archigymnasio Bononiensi, published at 
Parma in 1794; this work is listed in the catalogues of the 
Harvard College Library, the British Museum and the 
Bibliothéque de la Compagnie de Jésus. A work by the 
same man, Elogio di L. Bassi Bolognese, Venezia, 1806, 
is listed in the catalogue of the British Museum. The 
fifth, A. Magnani wrote a book on international law in 
1895, and the sixth, Antonio Maria Magnani, was author 
of the Essilio Amoroso, published in 1639.7. The seventh, 
Antonio Magnani, was author of an Elogio in Vincent 
Martinellium.’ The eighth, Anton Vincenzio Magnani, 
listed in the catalogue of the Harvard College Library, is 
the author of Florismondo. None of these persons bears any 
relation to Anton Vincenzio, save possibly Antonio Maria, 
who lived early enough to have been his son. 


3 Bibliographia det Romanzi e Poemi Cavallereschi Italiani, Milano, 1865. 

‘Such as “Florisello,” “Florismarte,” ‘Florisandro,” etc. Nor is 
Florismondo related to the unedited O. French Florimont, B. Tasso’s Floris- 
mante or T. Tasso’s Torrismondo. 

5 Quadrio, V, 538. 

° A. Belloni, I/ Seicento, 246. 

7 Cf. the catalogue of the British Museum. 

8 Cf. G. Passano, supplement to Melzi. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE STORY 


Where the great Ocean bathes the western part of France 
there stretches into the sea an arm of land about the size 
of Cornwall. Here, long ago, was born the valorous and 
incomparable knight whose deeds we are about to relate 
in this book. But it is desirable that at the outset we should 
give a description of this country so that the succeeding 
events may be better understood. 

This arm of land is called Little Britain to distinguish 
it from England. Formerly, in the ancient idiom of the 
place, it was called Armorica, signifying terra maritima. 
Formed like a horseshoe, it is bounded on the south by Poitu, 
on the east by Anjou, and on the north by Normandy. It 
is a fertile country of many inhabitants and many towns, 
especially sea-ports, while its castles are strong and well- 
built. Many islands belong to the realm, among them Belli- 
sola® and Penmarche.’® Formerly the land was ruled by an 
independent lord, but when Anna, his sole heir, married 
Louis XII, it became united to the crown of France." 
In days of yore a king by the name of Armato” ruled the 
kingdom, and with him his wife Auriana," sister of King 
Cario of Scotland. 

At the time of the year when Mars is in the ascendant 
the Queen gave birth toason. Aurora and Ciprigna presided 
over the birth; flowers had never bloomed with greater 
profusion or greater beauty; the sky had never seemed so 
clear and bright, while above the body of the new-born 
child hovered a flame of fire; at the same time an invisible 
hand cast into the room a cloud of flowers as a signification 


* Belle Isle, south of Vannes; cf. Isola Bella in P. Lauro, Leandro il 
Bello, ch. vi. 

10 Penmarch Point, a headland near Quimper, a little south of Brest. 

4 Louis XII married Anne of Brittany in 1499. 

® The name of a pagan sultan in Splandiano (the fifth book of Amadis de 
Gaula), ch. 66 ff. 

3 The Oriana of Amadis and A madigi? 
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of the joy which this child in the course of time was to bring 
to the realm." 

Soon the Queen sank into slumber. It seemed — her that 
she dreamed of a flower which tried to reach a rose growing 
beside it in the same garden; the flower strained toward the 
rose, and the rose bent toward the flower till they finally 
joined. Soon, however, a gnawing worm caused the rose to 
lose its color, and the flower dried up and sank to the 
earth in sorrow; they were both resuscitated by a generous 
shower of rain. 

King Armato rendered thanks to God for the birth of 
his son, and since he was born in the season when the earth 
is covered with flowers, named him Florismondo. The 
whole realm, informed of the birth by “Fama, la rapporta- 
trice,’’® joined the King and Queen in rejoicing. 

Inasmuch as Mars was in the ascendant at the birth of 
Florismondo,” the King soon bethought himself of the 
training proper for a prince and knight, for he realized that 
it is of no less importance for a child to have good training 
than to have excellent progenitors. Many children born of 
the noblest families not only lose their virtue, but by their 
vices obscure the brightness of the family name. On the 
other hand, many born of the lowest estate have not only 
cancelled the ignobility of their parents with their good 
deeds, but have become the fathers of virtuous descendants.'8 


4 Flaubert, in La Tentation de St. Antoine, Paris, 1874, p. 146, makes 
Apollonius say that his mother bore him dreaming of flowers: “La nuit de 
ma naissance ma mére crut se voir cueillant des fleurs sur le bord d’un lac.” 

% For an allegorical dream before birth and the allegorical prophecy 
connected therewith, cf. Eledus et Serene (ed. J. R. Reinhard) vv. 137 ff. 
and 183 ff. See also Amadis, I, iii, iv, I, xviii. 

6 For “Fame” cf. 4neid, IV, 173-190; Yoain, vv. 4158 ff.; Erec, v. 4939; 
Chrétien’s Lancelot, vv. 4446 ff.; Gerusalemme Liberata, I, xxxiii, 7-8, 
Ixxxi, 1-2, XI, xxxi, 4. 

17 Tirant lo Blanch is also a native of Brittany; cf. Barcelona ed. 1879, 
ch. 29, p. 91. 

18 Cf, Amadis, III, xi; Il Cortegiano, ed. Cian, I. xv; I] Principe, XIV, §2. 
See further, Calderon, La Vida es Suefio, Tacitus, Germania; Folengo, J/ 
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The King, therefore, wished to prove whether or not there 
was any natural defect in Florismondo, and if so, to cure it 
by education. Accordingly he entrusted him to Erminio,’® 
one of the best knights of his kingdom, who, together with 
his own son, Pompeo,” trained Florismondo in all things 
becoming a prince and knight, not excepting the languages, 
Greek, Latin, English, Persian, Arabic and Italian; for a 
prince would have been held in but small esteem without 
the knowledge of them;”! moreover, they were necessary to 
the calling of knight-errantry.” Under Erminio’s tutelage 
Florismondo became the marvel and admiration of the court. 

The eager youth could not long restrain his natural 
cravings, and, being descended from Alexander the Great,” 
longed to prove himself in arms. Indolence seemed to him 
the greatest of crimes, for he remembered the infamy which 
Antipater, Sardanapalus, Domitian, and even that thunder- 
bolt of Mars, Hannibal the Carthaginian, had brought upon 
themselves by that vice. His father was overjoyed at 
this manifestation of spirit and willingly granted him the 
boon of becoming a knight-errant. 

After the tables of their evening meal had been removed, 
the earth was suddenly shaken by a terrible quake, and the 
sky became overcast by clouds. One cloud detached itself 
from the others and moved towards them. When it had 


Baldus; Hartmann, Gregor auf dem Stein; Lancelot (prose, ed. Sommer), I, 
p. 34; W. Foerster, Guillaume d’ Angleterre, vv. 1178-81, 1362-91; Clerk’s 
Tale, 99 ff.; Roswall and Lillian; Erasmus, In Praise of Folly, London, 
1900, p. 44. 

19 Ger. Lib. IIT, 12; VI, 56; VII, 22; XIX, 77, has Erminia. 

20 A reminiscence of Pompides, Palmerin d’Inghilterra? 

21 The customary equipment of the heroes of French and Italian romance. 
Durmart le Galois was likewise educated under the guidance of a faithful 
knight, in this case the king’s seneschal. 

2 Cf. Silves de la Selva, French Bk. XIII, 70. The equivalent Italian 
Bk. XII, J have not been able to consult. 

% Trebacio, Specchio de’ Principi, is a descendant of Achilles; Febo el 
Troiano is descended from Hector and Penthesilea. 
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entered the palace, it dispersed in bright colors, disclosing 
an old man seated in a chariot of crystal drawn by two eagles 
which he governed with a wand.*%* The newcomer was an 
old friend of Armato, a magician, “‘il savio Heliodoro,’™ 
and at once announced the object of his visit. ‘Hora, 
havendo io saputo per l’arti mie il desiderio che questo 
generoso principe ha d’esser armato cavalliero, voglio con 
vostra licenza condurlo in luogo, dove con la maggior impresa, 
che mai imprendesse cavalliero, alle sue alte cavallerie 
dara glorioso principio; e sara armato cavalliero dal pit 
valoroso Ré che hoggi al mondo si ritruovi.’’ Permission 
was given, and Florismondo mounted the chariot with 
Heliodoro. The latter touched the eagles with his wand 
and they bore them into the air,” setting them down at 
last on an island, Heliodoro’s domain.2”_ The island appeared 
to be but a barren rock and was called L’/sola Perduta.** 
Heliodoro explained that it was situated 500 Italian miles 
from the island of Hibernia, or Ireland,*® in 53 degrees of 
latitude; in the future its name would be L’Isola di S. 


* Astolfo makes a celestial journey in a chariot drawn by ‘quattro 
destrieri’’; cf. Orlando Fur., XXIV, 68 ff. 

% Not the author of Theagenes and Chariclea; E. F. M. Benecke in his 
translation of Comparetti’s Virgilio nel Medio Evo notices an 8th century 
magician by the name of Heliodorus; cf. p. 317, note 25 and pp. 329-330. 

% Cf. above, note 24. See also Inferno, XVII, 91 ff., where it is recounted 
how Dante and Virgil were transported on the back of Geryon. For other 
means of aerial transportation, cf. J. D. M. Ford, Romances of Chivalry, 
p. 572, note to Orlando Fur., IV, 16. 

27 In P. Lauro’s Leandro i! Bello the Sage Artidoro carries away the new- 
born son of Lepolemo to the Isola Bella, ch. x; cf. H. Thomas, Spanish and 
Portuguese Romances of Chivalry, p. 3006. 

28 Cf. Ger. Lib., “Isola incantata d’Armida in parte remota dell’Oceano,” 
XIV, 69, XV, 37. Such enchanted islands abound in the chivalresque 
romances; cf. Isola Pericolosa, Palm. d’Inghilterra, 111, i; Isola dishabitata, 
Amadis di Grecia, p. 107; Isola del Fuogo, Sferamundi, I, xxiii; Isola malfata, 
Palm. d’Oliva, ch. 104. 

29 Cervantes, Persiles y Sigismunda, speaks of the island of Hibernia, 
near Ireland! 
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Brandan;*° formerly it was the abode of the magicians 
Alchifo and Urganda la sconosciuta.™ 

Florismondo and his guide entered a corridor lighted by 
a carbuncle*® from the mountains of Taprobana,* where, 
by means of a magic stairway, they mounted instantly to 
the top of the island, where they found themselves in the 
midst of a plain adorned with pillars and columns of rich 
marble. A palace at one end of the plain contained many 
statues; among them, seated upon two thrones, were the 
figures of a man and a woman; each of them held in one hand 
a book and in the other a key: they represented Alchifo 
and Urganda. After meat, served by invisible hands, 
Florismondo retired, for on the morrow he was to enter upon 
the adventure dell’ Eternitd. 


30 Saint Brandan has given his name to many portions of Ireland: cf. 
Brandon Head, Brandon Bay, Brandon mountains (south Munster); even 
the Atlantic was known as Mare Brendanicum. See further Gerald de 
Barry, Topographica Hibernica, ed. Wright, Dist. II, cap. xl, ff. An island 
of St. Brandan is actually found on the old maps. Cf. the 1492 globe of 
Martin Behaim, Mercator’s map of 1587 (Nordenskjéld, Facsimile Atlas, 
xlvii); A. Ortelius’ 1370 map (Nordenskjéld, Fac. xxi). 

%t Characters who appear throughout the Amadis romances. 

% The incandescent properties of the carbuncle were well-known. Cf. 
G. Bartoni, J] Lapidario Francese Estense, ZERP, XXXIJ, 693, vv. 482 ff.; 
Marbodus, De Lapidibus Enchiridion, [Paris?], 1531, p. 15; Cleandro Ar- 
nobio, Tesoro delle Gioie, Venetia, 1670, pp. 32 and 36; K. Volmdller, Ein 
Spanisches Steinbuch, p. 23; Andree Baccii, Elpidiani Philosophi, Frank- 
furti, 1603, p. 55; L. Pannier, Les Lapidaires du Moyen Age, pp. 52, 95, 
163; Morgante Maggiore, V1, 18; XIV, 86; Orlando Innamorato, U, viii, 27; 
III, ii, 25, 29; Huon of Burdeux, EETS es 40, p. 440; Le Bel Inconnu, vv. 
1896-99; Voyage de Charlemagne, vv. 442-43; Cligés, v. 2751; Comparetti, 
Virgilio nel Medio Evo, tr. E. F. M. Benecke, p. 307; J. M. Ludlow, Popular 
Epics of the Middle Ages, 1, 288; R. Thurneysen, Sagen aus dem alten Irland, 
p. 28 (“Bricrius Gelage’”’), p. 116 (““Fraechs Werbung”); W. A. Clouston, 
Popular Tales and Fictions, 1, 414; Amadis de Gaula, III, xi. 

% The mediaeval name for the island of Ceylon. Cf. Amadis, (French) 
Bks. VII, VIII, XV; Orlando In., I, iv, 23, 31, vi, 64; Pliny, Natural History, 
Lib. XXXII, cap. xi; Camoens, Os Lusiados, I, i, 4; Burton, Nights, VI, 33 
and note 3, 59 and note 1; see further Zlian, Diodorus Siculus, Nicolo 
Conti and Fra Mauro. 
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After an almost sleepless night, Florismondo was encour- 
aged for his undertaking and set on his way by Heliodoro; 
the latter then vanished. Florismondo found himself 
locked within an enclosure, but he bethought himself of the 
keys held by the figures of Alchifo and Urganda; they 
fitted the locks of the door as though they had been made 
for no other purpose.* When he had passed through, he 
found himself upon a very narrow path; along this he at- 
tempted to progress, but was opposed by invisible hands.* 
He overcame this resistance, ‘“‘benche con molta fatica,”’ 
and issued into a broad street; at the head of the same he 
saw a marble pillar supporting a tablet on which were en- 
graved the words: “O knight, whoever you may be who have 
penetrated this far, let not pride deceive your mind; no one 
can pass alive beyond these bounds which I indicate to you, 
unless he is the best knight in the world.’ Nothing deterred 
by this warning, he pressed forward, and very soon, on every 
side, felt the weight of innumerable blows from unseen 
enemies;*” the blows sapped his strength, but did not wound. 
Finally he arrived at “una bellissima stanza... ove 
gl’invisibili nemici vinti riposar Jo lasciarono.” Here he 
saw a statue holding in its hand a letter with this purport: 
“Valiant knight, who, through your valor, have progressed 
this far to see the happy house of mortal luxury, enter 
within, and rest from the fatigues you have undergone, 


* Amadis finds a key and unlocks an underground gate therewith, I, xix- 
Palmerin of England finds keys with which he unlocks the doors of a fair 
hall; cf. Southey’s translation, JI, ch. 97. See further, Huon of Burdeux, 
EETS es 40, p. 408. 

% Florestan, Galaor and Amadis are wearied by invisible blows in the 
enchanted palace on the Firm Island, Amadis, I, ii. 

% This is the first of a series of messages written or engraved on some 
object; cf. the similar experience of Palmerin of England, Southey, II, ch. 
53; Amadis, I, xxv, II, i. The Biau chevalier au lion, in La Dame 4 la 
Lycorne, ed. Gennrich, is instructed by the magic writing on the back of a 
boar; cf. vv. 4188 ff. See further L. M. J. Garnett and J. Stuart-Glennie, 
The Women of Turkey and their Folklore, 11, 317. 

37 Cf. above, note 35. 
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for here you will find a sweet and happy hostel for all your 
days.” 

Florismondo doubted whether he should enter; to overcome 
his reluctance there issued from the house “due lascive 
donne’’; they addressed him in winning terms and “accarez- 
andolo, gli additarono un bellissimo leto porto nel mezzo di 
quella stanza nel quale giaceva ignuda una donzella di 
bellezze sopra humane che a lui faceva cenno d’aspettarlo, 
e che a lei sen gise.”’ But Florismondo resisted both the 
beauty of the mistress and the importunities of the maids; 
these latter followed him a long way in vain.** Not far 
ahead he saw “‘una horribil figura in forma di donna ma con 
la faccia di leone,” similar to that by which the ancients 
used to represent Terror.*® He was not dismayed, but pushed 
on, “‘e quel mostro, che solo nell’ apparenza havea qualche 
potere, visto gli sforzi suoi vani, da gli occhi di lui disparve.”’ 

Florismondo congratulated himself that Reason had saved 
him from the “lascive donne,’’*® and so thinking, he arrived 
at a bronze statue in the form of Hercules. A magic letter 
was again his advisor: “You, whoever you may be, if you 
are so hardy as to attempt the adventure dell ’Eterniid, 
know, then, that every effort of yours will be vain unless 
you can succeed in taking the club from the hand of Her- 
cules.” Florismondo made the attempt, and the statue 
defended itself cunningly; but by a trick, Florismondo 
forced it to drop the club, whereupon it again became 
motionless." 


38 On the Enchanted Island, Roboan is thrice tempted by two devils in 
the guise of beautiful women; cf. Cavaller Cifar, III, ch. xxx. 

89 Terror is personified in Apuleius, Metam. X. 

* As in Ger. Lib., XV, 62 ff. 

‘| Automata are common in mediaeval literature. Charlemagne and his 
knights on their way to Jerusalem see and hear bronze children blowing 
horns (ed. Koschwitz); two statues on the tomb of Blanchefleur embrace 
each other (cf. ed. of E. Du Meril, vv. 585 ff.). Fighting statues are more 
rare. In the Sept Sages, ed. Keller, v. 3938, an archer who guards a fire 
has about his neck a script which warns: “Ki me ferra, je trairai ja.” In 
La Dame a la Lycorne, ed. Gennrich, vv. 3885 ff., the Biau chevalier meets 
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Though much wearied by his struggle, the prince con- 
tinued on his way till he came to a certain door above which 
he read: “It is a more difficult task to conquer one’s self 
than to subjugate all the nations of the world”’ Scarcely 
had he touched the threshold with his foot than there 
issued from the doorway his double; this apparition began 
to fight with him at once. The struggle was long and 
arduous, but, as in his previous encounters, Florismondo was 
the victor. He was so much refreshed by this victory that 
it seemed that he had been in continual repose up to the 
present time. Now “era il sole poco dal mar lontano’’; 


and conquers two copper statues fighting each other on a tree. In the 
M. H. G. poem Virginal, ed. Zupitza, Deutsches Heldenbuch, a bronze statue 
guards a bridge; cf. stanza 188, line 7 ff. In Das Eckenlied, Zupitza, Dewut- 
sches Heldenbuch, two metal statues aim blows at Dietrich as he passes into 
Fasolt’s castle (cf. F. E. Sandbach, Pop. Stud. in Myth. Rom. and Folklore, 
p. 43). See further the personage of Talos in Apollonius Rhodius, Argo- 
nautica, IV, 1638-93 which Spenser has copied in Faerie Queen, V, i, 12 and 
20 ff. In Burton, Thousand Nights and a Night, V, pp. 1-2, a man of gold 
guards a city. Huon of Burdeux, EETS es 40, p. 96, tells how the tower of 
Dunather is guarded by two brass men who continually brandish flails. J. 
Ulrich, Aeltere Novellen, novella 29 of Zambrini’s ed. of Matteo Corsini’s 
Novelle, Albertus Magnus’ speaking statue is destroyed by his servant. E. 
Cosquin, Romania, VI, 580, La Ramée steals a candle, and by lighting it 
causes to appear l’Homme de Fer, its servant. In Walpole’s Castle of Otranto, 
blood drips from the nose of a statue. Cf. S. Evans’ ‘High History of the 
Holy Grail, branch xviii, title 10, and Potvin, Perceval le Galois, two men of 
copper hold great mallets of iron. Bédier, Thomas’ Tristan, a personage 
guards the door of Tristan’s palace in the wood. Sir Tristrem, U1, 50; Trist- 
rams Saga, ed. Kélbing, cap. 80. See further, Herbelot, Bib. Orient. under 
“Rocail”; Benecke’s tr. Comparetti’s Virgilio nel Medio Evo, p. 307; Lamp- 
recht’s Alexander, vv. 5850, 5878; A ymeri de Narbonne, v. 3507; prose Lancelot, 
ed. Sommer, J, p. 144. In Carlo Gozzi’s L’Augellino Bel Verde a statue 
representing the philosopher Calmon lectures the children Renzo and 
Barbarina. There is a half-iron man in the Albanian tale of the “Three 
Brothers and the Three Sisters’’; cf. Garnett and Stuart-Glennie, The Women 
of Turkey, p. 331. Cf. Méon, Nouveau Recueil, I, 293; P. F. Baum, “The 
Young Man Betrothed to a Statue,” PMLA, XXVII, no. 4, Dec. 1919; 
Amadis, II, i, xxi. 
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unseen hands prepared food and drink and “un rico letto”’ 
where he took his rest. 

The following morning Florismondo rose to find he 
had slept that night upon “the hard bosom of the 
ancient mother,” nor of that did he marvel much, the 
strength of the enchantments being by this time apparent 
to him. He had stirred but a little way forward when a 
letter upon a column announced to him that no one could 
think to arrive at ‘“Eternita” if he were not led there by 
“Amore.”’ When the meaning of these words was clear, 
there appeared before him a boy whose eyes, though band- 
aged, cast rays that illumined all the surrounding air with 
brilliance; in his hands he held a very beautiful bow of fine 
gold, the cord of which seemed to be composed of the most 
beautiful tresses of women. All the boy’s arrows were tipped 
with gold. Choosing one of the sharpest arrows he shot 
Florismondo in the side so quickly that he had no time to 
guard himself; “la saetta . . . facendo l’usato officio passoli 
per lo fianco al core, uscendo dall’ altra parte senza lasciar 
alcun segna di ferita.” Florismondo felt the sharpest 
pains, however, and fell into a swoon. While he was uncon- 
scious, a very beautiful woman appeared to him,“ saying 
that very precious things are not possessed without travail; 
then she vanished and he awoke healed from the pain of 
the arrow, but more deeply wounded by the flame which 
the eyes of the beautiful damsel had kindled in his breast.” 


Cupid more often has arrows of more than one sort: Arrows of lead and 
gold, Guiraut de Calanso, A leis cui am de cor e de saber, ed. O. Dammann; 
arrows of gold, steel and lead, Pierre Guilhem, Raynouard, Lexigue Roman, 
I, 405-17; arrows of lead and gold, Li Fablel Dou Dieu d’ Amours, ed. Jubinal, 
p. 31; arrows of lead and gold, Boccaccio, Amorosa Visione, Opere Volgari, 
Florence, 1833, XIV. 

Cf. Langlois, Roman de la Rose, vv. 1707-1708. 

“ Palmerin d’Oliva also makes the acquaintance of his lady, Polinarda, 
in a dream; cf. French version, Lyon, 1592, chs. 8, 16, Italian version, 
Venetia, 1620, chs. 12, 18. Trebacio, in the Espejo de Principes, dreams of 
his lady, Briana; cf. H. Thomas, op. cit., p. 125. 

* Compare Dante’s description of the effect of ladies’ eyes in the Vita; 
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Florismondo was now anxious to see the end of the adven- 
ture, and pressing forward, came up to a great rock, in the 
midst of which was a grotto; therein continually turned an 
immense serpent with its tail in its mouth. Determined 
to enter the grotto, Florismondo struck the serpent on the 
head with his mace, whereupon it ceased to gyrate, though 
it had received no hurt. He stepped forward and the dark 
grotto became light at his approach. On one side he saw 
a decrepit old man in tattered rags, a crown upon his head, 
a great scythe in his hand, and two wings to his shoulders; 
he was the figure of Time. On the other side of the grotto 
was “una bella donna nuda” with many children about her 
and in her arms: she was the figure of Nature with many 
breasts‘? as depicted by the ancient Romans. In the middle 
of the grotto was a magnificent throne upon which sat a 
grave matron with three crowned heads; in one hand she 
held a figure of the world and in the other a serpent of azure 
stone which had its tail in its mouth. Upon the highest 
part of the throne Florismondo saw written: “AETERNI- 
TAS TEMPORUM.” On his entrance into the grotto he 
was challenged by Time, who menaced him with his scythe. 


see also Hysmene and Hysmenas, ed. R. Hercher, Erotici Scriptores Greci, U, 
161-286; K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der Byz. Litteratur, 754-766. 

“In Coptic literature the Apep serpent is a monster which lies in 
outer darkness encircling the world and clutching its tail between its jaws 
like the Midgard serpent of Norse mythology.”—D. A. Makenzie, Egyptian 
Mythology and Legend, 160-161. F. Noél, Dictionnaire de la Fable, Paris, 
1823, IT, 588, under “Serpent’’ writes: “(Cet animal est un symbol ordinaire 
du soleil, dit Macrobe, en effet, il est trés commun dans les monuments; dans 
quelques uns il se mord la queue, faisant un cercle de son corps, ce qui marque 
le cours ordinaire du soleil.” ‘A serpent coiled in a ring with its tail in its 
mouth suggested the circle of infinitude and was taken to mean omnipotence 
and omniscience.”—W. W. Westcott, The Serpent Myth, p. 2. On a monu- 
ment in a grave-yard in the French town of Luxeuil-les-Bains there is a 
figure of a serpent coiled round the shaft, having its tail in its mouth. 

47 The statue of the Ephesian Artemis had many breasts. In the gardens 
of the Villa d’Este, near Tivoli, Italy, there is a statue of the Diana Poly- 
mastos. 
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He thought to sustain little harm from such an old man, 
however, and took pains to guard himself only. But as he 
fought, Time grew younger and stronger, and Florismondo 
found himself forced to fight in earnest; at last Time was 
vanquished. 

At this point appeared Alchifo and Urganda saying: 
“Welcome to the valorous prince whom we have awaited 
so long and so long desired to see.” Then Alchifo took him 
by the hand and said: ‘‘Now come to receive from us the 
prize, conquered with so many pains and such noble valor.” 
All three approached the throne of “‘Eternita,”’ and Urganda, 
reading in a book,*® took from the figure’s hand the shining 
serpent and crowned Florismondo with it;** then removing 
the figure of “Eternita,’”’ she made Florismondo sit on 
the throne for a short time. Alchifo then explained to him 
the allegorical significance of the adventures through which 
he had passed; they were all in imitation of human life. 
In order to obtain glory, he had first to enter a very narrow 
path, for the path of earthly glory is narrow; the invisible 
enemies represented the companions of evil life; the tempting 
women represented earthly luxury and idleness: Hannibal, 
Solomon and the city of Rome were unable to resist these 
vices. But it is of no avail to conquer the difficulties of 
hard adventures if high virtues are not the stable possessions 
of the human soul; so Florismondo had to conquer the club 
of Hercules, which represented all the virtues. The last 
battle signified that he must conquer himself if he would 
remain glorious in the world; and since he had overcome 
Time and sat in the seat of Eternity, his fame should live. 
Alchifo foresaw that in Italy, in the beautiful country bathed 
by the Adda and the clear Serio, irrigated by the fecund 
Brembo,*® a hand would make ready, after a long time, to 


*S The usual procedure; cf. Orlando Fur., III, 21, IV, 17; Amadis, I, xx. 

4° This crown, as explained later (below, p. 446), has properties similar 
to those of Mandeville’s crown of Albespine. 

5° The Adda is the outlet of Lake Como; the Serio and the Brembo are 
affluents thereof. 
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rejuvenate the long-buried memory of his deeds. With 
these words all three had arrived at the palace, and here we 
take leave of Florismondo at the end of the sixth chapter 
of Book I. 

The court, exercised over the unusual mode of Floris- 
mondo’s disappearance, feared treachery, and many knights 
had taken leave to search for him; among the first was 
Erminio, his foster-father. To Pompeo, his foster-brother, 
it seemed a crime to remain in idleness at the court, and 
having been dubbed knight by the king, he, too, set out in 
search of his prince.” 

Pompeo had prosecuted his journey but a short time when, 
one day, his attention was attracted by the sound of lamen- 
tation; it proceeded from a damsel driven before four 
knights. When he questioned them, he received only 
insulting answers, so he killed the four of them. Scarcely 
had he turned toward the damsel, who was of great beauty, 
when there appeared a giant and four mounted knights 
leading with them two other damsels. The giant was no 
more courteous than the first four knights, and after a 
long and strenuous battle, in which Pompeo received several 
wounds, the giant was finally killed and the four knights 
saved themselves by flight. The victor, ‘‘nettata la sua 
buona spada dal sangue nel fodero la ripose; e trattosi 
l’elmo per riposare dalle havute fatiche, fecessi seggio delle 
verde herbette.’’” 

Pompeo and the three damsels set forth to find a place 
where his wounds might be cared for. On the way, she who 
appeared to be the noblest of the three gave an account of 
their case. She was Darinda, daughter of the King of 
Normandy. For a considerable time she had been annoyed 
by the unwelcome attentions of a knight of noble blood, 


5t Galaor, Florestan and Agrajes set out in search of Amadis, II, v; 
Palmerin de Oliva sets out to search for Trineo, cf. Italian version, Venetia, 
1620, ch. 102. 

82 For similar rescues, cf. Amadis, III, ii; Orlando, Fur.,1V, 69; Amadigi, 
II, 17; Pulci’s travesty of the same, Morgante Maggiore, XIX, 2 ff. 
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but of evil and ungraceful character, named Ellanio.* The 
King refused him Darinda’s hand; hereupon he withdrew 
his attentions and feigned to have lost his affection for her. 
The princess, on her part, favored Evagrio with her love. 
With this knight Ellanio made it his business to become 
very friendly, with such good success that Evagrio followed 
him in everything; he withheld none of his secrets from 
Ellanio, not even concerning the letter which he had re- 
ceived from Darinda in which she confessed some of her 
passion for him. Ellanio, bent upon revenge, caused Evagrio 
to be assassinated in his garden, and possessed himself of 
the letter, not, however, without receiving a wound. He 
then buried Evagrio in the garden and gave out that im- 
portant business had called him away. Darinda was sus- 
picious and lost her spirits. The King ordered a chase to 
bring back her cheer. During the hunt the princess became 
separated from the others, and she, with two maids, was 
borne off by the minions of Ellanio. The latter, sure of his 
prey, no longer hesitated to accuse, publicly, Evagrio of 
treason and Darinda of unchastity, producing the letter 
as proof.® 

Pompeo was touched by her piteous plight and by her 
tears, and already felt some of that fire with which he was 
later to burn. 

The knight and the ladies shortened the way with other 
ragionamenti, however, and soon arrived at a castle where 
they were courteously received. Here Pompeo’s physical 
wounds were cured in a few days. But still he could not rise 
from his bed,—he was sick with love for Darinda,®* “che 

5 The name is found in Amadis, French Book XVI, Italian Book XIIT 
(Sferamundi, Part I), where he is a lover of Silvanie. 

5 A reminiscence of Machiavelli’s Principe? 

% Cf. the remarkably similar situation of Ginevra, Polinesso, Ariodante 
in Orlando Fur., IV, 58, V, 16,27, 44. See also the plot of the Viuda Reposada 
against Carmesina and Tirant lo Blanch, Barcelona ed., 1879, III, p. 221, 
ch. cclxviii. 

% Cf. Amadis, I, i; Marie’s lay of Guingemar; Faerie Queen, LI, v, 42; 
Tirant, Barcelona ed., 1879, II, p. 13, ch. ciii. 
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ratto in gentil core con l’esca di pieta s’accende amore.’’5” 
She was not unconscious of his passion, returned it even, 
and accepted him as her knight to challenge Ellanio. Pompeo 
being now healed, all four started for Roano,* for the 
month set by Ellanio for a knight to appear to champion 
Darinda had just about expired. 

The story now recounts the adventures of Erminio, who 
had also set out in search of his prince. He took ship “alla 
ventura” for Italy, but was ship-wrecked off Cape S. Vin- 
cenzo on the coast of Portugal,®® whereupon he decided to 
continue his journey on land. He had not gone far when he 
met a damsel, who, upon being assured of his Christian 
faith, told her woes and solicited the aid he was bound to 
render under the laws of chivalry.*° 

According to the damsel’s story, the Moors had occupied 
Spain for fifty years. On a slight pretext they declared 
war against the Christian king of Portugal and conquered 
him. The new (Moorish) king of Portugal, Lurcone,*! 
deeming it a shameful thing to have the small kingdom of 
Algarbe® the only state not subject to Moorish law and 
religion, declared war against it when its queen, Deianira, 
proudly refused his unjust demand for tribute. At the 


57 Inferno, V1, 100; Squire’s Tale, 479; Knight’s Tale, 1761; Prologue to 
Legend of Good Women, 503; Marlowe, Hero and Leander, 2nd Sestyad. See 
also Guido Guinizelli’s canzone beginning: ‘“‘Al cor gentil ripara sempre 
amore.” 

58 Rouen, Dept. of Seine Inférieure, or Roanne, Dept. of Loire. 

59 Tirant, on his way to Rhodes, passes St. Vincent without incident; cf. 
op. cit., ch. 86. 

60 4madis, French version Book XIII (Ital., XII), p. 487 ff.; prose 
Lancelot, ed. Sommer, I, 114-116; Barbazan-Méon, I, 59 ff.; Tirant, op. 
cit., ch. xxxii, ff.; Amadigi, XII; R. Lull, Ordre de Cavalleria; Amadis, I, v. 

61 The name occurs in Sferamundi, VI, Ixii. 

6 A province of Portugal, situated at the southern extremity thercof, 
separated from Spain by the river Guadiana. Jt formerly belonged to the 
Moors, but Alfonso III reconquered it in 1250. The Italian history of 
Oliviero et Artus, Venice, 1612, has the form Dalgarve. Boccaccio, Decamer- 
one, ii, 7, has a king del Garbo. 
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present time his great army lay without the walls of Guadiana 
(on the Guadiana), and the Queen had no means of succor 
unless by secretly sending damsels abroad she could enlist 
the aid of Christian knights-errant.® 

Erminio promised his aid and accompanied the maid 
toward Guadiana. But since there was no entrance to the 
city save through the ranks of the Moors, Erminio achieved 
entry through a trick. He had scarcely entered the Queen’s 
presen¢e when they were joined by another damsel bringing 
with her three knights of noble appearance; they were the 
Italian noblemen Lucio and Flamminio in the service of 
Cesare, minor son of the Grand Duke of Florence. 

The French knight constituted himself leader of the 
little band, and under his direction the forces of the city 
were divided into four equal parts, himself at the head of 
one, the three Italian noblemen leading the others. They 
sallied out at dead of night to attack the Moor’s encampment 
on four sides, with the result that the latter were entirely 
put to rout and in the morning took to flight. Thus Deia- 
nira’s kingdom was saved.® 

The Queen thanked all the knights very graciously for 
their services; but to Cesare, with whom she had fallen in 
love at first sight, and he with her, she showed particular 
affection. Their tongues were dumb, but Love has no need 
of words: he speaks by means of the eyes.® 

The story now returns to Florismondo, who heard from 
Alchifo where he was and why he had been brought there. 
Alchifo and Urganda had always been good friends and 
protectors of Amadis de Gaula and his descendants; but they 
knew by their arts that the fame of their deeds would sink 


6 Cf. the exploits of El Cavallero Cifar, ed. Michelant, Bk. I, at Galapia. 

* Tirant lo Blanch makes a successful night attack on the Turks; cf. ed. 
cit., ch. cxviii. 

* Amadis and his friends restore her kingdom to Briolanja; cf. Southey’s 
Amadis, I, xliii, Barcelona ed., 1847, I, xli. 

& Amadis, I, v.: “But their eyes delighted to reveal to the heart what was 
the thing on earth they loved best.” 
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more and more into oblivion. They knew, too, that in the 
course of time, Christianity would be pressed harder and 
harder by the infidels.*7 Therefor, to rekindle the fame of 
the race of Amadis, they took, after the last battle which 
the Christians had won over the pagans,— which is recounted 
in the last book of the pleasing story of Sferamundi,**— 
all the scions of Amadis who fought there and placed them, 
enchanted, in this castle, so that when the time arrived, 
they might save the Christian faith and die gloriously for 
it. The magicians also knew that before the time came 
for the enchantment to end, there would be born of the race 
of Amadis a very valiant prince who would do much for the 
cause of Christianity. They desired very much to see this 
knight, and doubting very much that any of the princes 
of the line of Amadis whom they already knew could have a 
peer, prepared such enchantments for Florismondo as could 
be overcome only by Sferamundi, in their estimation the 
best knight of them all. Since Florismondo had conquered 
all these enchantments,”® he would be knighted by Sferi- 
mundi. But first he would receive certain gifts from Ur- 
ganda. Her gifts consist in a very rich suit of armor, a 
helmet and shield, and a sword, the hilts of which she had 
formed of the serpent which Florismondo wore on his 
brow.” The armor was made of a metal not yet known to 
man, and if the magicians had not softened it somewhat,— 
for Florismondo would have scorned to be invulnerable,— 
it would have been too tough for any human weapon to 
pierce. The shield and the helmet had the same quality, 

67 Constantinople, attacked by the infidels, is covered by Daliarte by a 
dense cloud of smoke; he knew that in the future the Turks would win; cf. 
Southey’s Palmerin of England, chs. 166-171. 

8 The Italian continuation of the Amadis cycle; French books XVI-XXI 
are drawn from its six parts. 

89 Amadis, V (Splandiano), ch. clxxxiii. 

70 Eutropa prepares many enchantments on the Perilous Island to sub- 
due Palmerin; cf. Southey’s Palmerin of England, Part JI, ch. 53 ff. 

7 Urganda presents Amadis with only a lance in Amadis, I, vi, Amadigi, 
IV. At Galaor’s knighting she gives him a sword, Amadis, J, xii. 
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but in addition, would protect their bearer from enchantment 
of any kind, and render null all blows from enchanted 
weapons; moreover, they were proof against fire. Nothing 
in the human or natural world would be able to resist the 
sword, so fine was it; the hilts protect its owner from light- 
ning, poisonous herbs and from harm by monsters.” Ur- 
ganda deemed these gifts sufficient requital for his labors. 

Alchifo now summoned Sferamundi for the purpose of 
giving Florismondo the accolade, and with him came Amadis 
d’Astra® and other princes of the line of Amadis de Gaula. 
That night Florismondo watched his arms in a nearby 
chapel. Toward morning he had two visions, in both of 
which appeared to him the lady who had healed him of the 
wounds of Cupid’s arrow. He was somewhat disturbed 
by this vision, but Urganda explained to him that she was 
a princess of high lineage temporarily languishing under 
enchantment, and that his love for her would end happily.” 

Sferamundi, though Alchifo had convinced him that 
Fiorismondo was the most valorous youth in the world, 
could not proceed otherwise than according to form. Don 
Florisello® was therefor deputed by him to receive the 
oaths of the candidate upon the “sacrosanto libro de’ 
Vangeli.”’ When the oaths had been sworn, Amadis d’Astra 
and Amadis di Grecia” led Florismondo before Sferamundi, 
who laid upon his neck the naked sword and knighted him. 


2 Cf. Sir Eglamour, ed. Halliwell [Phillips], p. 132, vv. 265 ff. An 
enchanted sword cuts all armor in Amadis, IX (Amadis di Grecia, Italian 
Bk. IX, French Bks. VII-VIII). For magic talismans see A. Hertel, Ver- 
sauberte Oertlichkeiten, Hannover, 1908. 

% A character in the Italian continuation of Amadis, Sferamundi; cf. 
also the French version, Bks. XIV, XVI, XVII, XVIII, XIX. 

“4 The sister of Anastarax also languished under enchantment; cf. Amadis, 
IX (Italian Amadis di Grecia, Pt. II, ch. 20, French books VII, VIII). 

% The exploits of Florisello are recounted in Amadis, X, XI (French books 
IX, X, XI) named respectively Florisel di Nichea and Rogel di Grecia in 
Italian. 

% Cf. Amadis, TX (Italian Amadis di Grecia, French books VIII, XIJII, 
XIV, XIX.). 
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Then came Agesilao,’””7 Don Silves de la Selva,’ Anassarte 
and Alastrasserea,”® “‘e tutti e quattro gli calzaron gli sproni 
d’oro.”” Nor was there one lacking to gird on his sword, 
for Urganda summoned Rosaliana, the lady of his dreams,*° 
who performed that office and accepted him as her knight 
to free her from the enchantment under which she labored. 

The ceremony over, all the enchanted actors disappeared; 
so also did Alchifo and Urganda after each had given Floris- 
mondo a book to deliver to Heliodoro. Alone in Heliodoro’s 
palace, Florismondo was soon joined by the magician him- 
self; the latter instructed him in magic, and, at parting, 
presented him with a wonderful ship in which to continue 
his adventures. The vessel was in the form of an immense 
winged serpent. When it arrived at the shore it extended its 
great tongue and became motionless. In such a ship Floris- 
mondo had nothing to fear from the terrors of Neptune. 
When the serpent felt that Florismondo had entered, it 
sped into the sea more swiftly than an arrow shot by the 
most expert hand of Scythia.*! 

During the voyage the prince’s mind was occupied by a 
struggle between Love and Reason in which the former 
triumphed. Marine monsters of every description, aston- 
ished at this strange beast of the sea, accompanied him in 
his course; all the horrors of Libia and Africa, “i pithoni, 
le spingi (sfingi?), le chimere’” of Greek antiquity were no 
match for them in their uncouth appearance. While he was 


7 Cf. Sferamundi, VI, cxxvii. 

78 Cf. Amadis, XII (Italian, Silves de la Selva, French books XITI, 
XIV, XVII, XVIII); Sferamundi, I, 59; 11, 118. 

79 Cf. Amadis, X (Italian Florisel di Nichea, French books IX, X). 

8° Cf. above, note 44. 

81 Cf. Amadis, V (Splandiano), I, xxv, xxviii, lix, xciii; Burton’s Penta- 
merone, 11, 543, 5th day, 8th diversion, which tells of a monster fish contain- 
ing within itself valleys, gardens, palaces. Curtin, Hero Tales, 278: Lawn 
Dyarrig is drawn into the belly of a serpent and finds three men playing 
cards there. A magic boat of a different kind is found in Crawford’s Kale- 
vala, II, p. 732. Trebacio, Espejo de Principes, also enters a magic boat and 
lands on a magic island; cf. Thomas, op. cit., p. 125 ff. 
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watching these beasts with interest and delight, Floris- 
mondo observed that the vessel which carried him had 
stopped at the shore of an island, “la qual parea pid tosto 
scoglio deserto, che luogo atto ad alcuna habitazione.” 
The serpent had extended its tongue, however, a plain 
indication that Florismondo was intended to disembark, 
so he took his arms and went to find what adventure was 
reserved for him in that savage place.* 

When Florismondo had landed he saw nothing about him 
but a plain, which, by its color, seemed of stone; in the 
middle was a ridge; this he climbed and from the top he 
saw that the island was oval in shape and* barren of all 
vegetation. Thus engaged in observation, “vide quell’ 
isoletta a poco a poco muoversi, e gire hor qua, ed hor 1a, 
a guisa a punto come stimavano gli antichi dell’ isola di 
Delo.” The island was a great whale; there were many 
of them in the sea, and seeming to be islands, caused great 
peril to sailors.“ Florismondo now realized his danger and 


® Cf. Amadis V (Splandiano), cap. xxv: Come partito Splandiano da 
V'Isola ferma sul gran serpente, giunto in una terra deserta vinse duo fieri 
giganti, e cavé di servitd Gandalino, e Lasindo con molti altri Christiani. 

8 Cf. the Hymn to Delos by Callimachus of Alexandria. 

* As we have seen (above, p. 424), our author was familiar with the story 
of St. Brandan’s voyage; from it he may, though not necessarily, have drawn 
this motif of the whale-island. Besides the versions in Latin and in the 
vulgar tongues of Europe, there existed four Italian texts of the Navigatio 
Sancti Brendani, dated respectively, end of the thirteenth, middle of the 
fourteenth, end of the fourteenth and end of the fifteenth century; even the 
latest of these was early enough for Magnani. (For reference to these four 
texts, cf. F. Novati, La Navigatio Sancti Brendani, Bergamo, 1896, Introd. 
Yor the passage concerning the whale-island, cf. p. 16.) The ‘whale’ passage 
is found in the various versions of the Brandan story as follows: Les Voyages 
Merveilleux de St. Brandan, ed. Michel, P. 1878, vv. 435-479; Brendans 
Meerfahrt, ed. C. Wahlund, Upsala, 1900, pp. 24, 25, 124, 125; Acta Sancti 
Brendani, ed. P. F. Moran, Dublin, 1872, p. 97. Three German versions 
are printed by C. Schréder, Perigrinatio Sancti Brandani, Erlangen, 1871. 
Magnani may have been indebted to the famous passage in Orlando Furioso, 
VI, 37, 40. The story of the whale-island, however, is found in all parts of 
the civilized world: Cf. Ein Tosco-Venezianisches Bestiarius, ed. Goldstaub 
u. Wendriner, Halle, 1892 [dated 1468 in the Padua Codex]; J Bestiario 
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was constantly on his guard. But the whale suddenly 
struck him a blow from behind with its tail and knocked him 
into the sea with all his armor. He would have perished 
had the whale not swallowed him; when he regained con- 
sciousness, he found himself extended on the shore of a real 
island. He took up his shield and set forth to seek whatever 
adventure lay in store for him. 


Toscano, ed. Garver e McKenzie, Roma, 1912 [middle 15 C.], p. 60. Occa- 
sionally some other animal is substituted for the whale; in the Zendavesta 
it is a large serpent: cf. Tiele, Het Parzisme, p. 159. A monster of the same 
sort occurs in an Egyptian story cited by E. Rohde, Der Griekische Roman u. 
seine Vorldufer, 2nd ed. Leipzig, 1900, p. 197 ff. In al-Kazwini the monster 
takes the form of an immense turtle: cf. El Kazwinis Kosmographie, tr. 
H. Ethé, Leipzig, 1863, I, p. 280 (Section V, no. 17), Arabic text, Adjdib 
el-Mahlitkat, ed. F. Wiistenfeld, Gétt. 1849. Edw. Lane gives a vague 
reference to one of Kazwini’s sea-monsters: cf. Thousand and One Nights, 
London, 1841, III, p. 83. The story occurs in the Talmud: cf. T. Benfey, 
Orient u. Occident, p. 354, lines 7-12. See further J. C. Mardrus, Mille Nuits 
et une Nui (tr. from Persian and Hindu MSS), ITI, p. 199; Burton, Thou- 
sand Nights and a Night, VI, pp. 5 ff.; the same, tr. J. Payne, V, 154; R. Hole, 
Remarks on the Arabian Nights, London, 1797, pp. 20 ff.; Pseudo-Kallis- 
thenes, tr. H. Weismann, Frankfort, 1850, IJ, pp. 188 ff.; the same, J. Zacher, 
Halle, 1867, p. 147; Julius Valerius, Bk. II], ch. 16; Lukianos, tr. Wieland, 
1789, p. 184; Sanctus Ambrosius in the Corp. Script. eccl. lat., ed. C. Schenkl, 
xxxii, 1, p. 166; St. Basil’s Homily on the Hist. of Creation, cf. C. Hippeau, 
Bestiaire d’Amour, notes, p. 155, note 3; Brunetto Latini, Tresor, Bk. I, 
v, ch. 133; Guillaume le Clerc, ed. R. Reinsch, Leipzig, 1890, pp. 320 f.; 
the same, ed. C. Hippeau, Caen, 1852, p. 261; Bestiaire d’A mour, ed. C. Hip- 
peau, Caen, 1860, p. 241; Raoul Glaber, Historia sui Temporis, Bk. IJ, ch. 2; 
Philip de Thaun, Bestiaire, ed. Walberg, London, 1900, vv. 1915 ff.; Olaus 
Magnus, Hist. de Gentibus septentrionalibus, Rome, 1555, Bk. XXI, ch. 
25, p. 754; the same, Frankfurti, 1618, Bk. XXI, ch. 7, p. 431; Wright 
and Halliwell, Religuie Antique, I, 208 (the Middle English Bestiary here 
referred to is printed by Maetzner and by Emerson in their Middle English 
readers, pp. 68 and 19 respectively); Morris, Specimens, I, 133; C. W. M. 
Grein, Angelsdchsischen Poesie, G6tt. 1857, I, 235 ff.; Trevisa’s tr. of Bar- 
tholomew Anglicus’ De Proprictatibus Rerum, ed. R. Steele, London, 1893, 
p. 112; also Batman uppon Bartholome, London, 1582, p. 200; Milton, 
Paradise Lost, 1, 200 ff.; Facrie Queen, IT, i, 51; Apollonius Rhodius, Argon- 
autica, IJ, 285, 297; T. J. Westropp, Proc. Royal Irish Acad., XXX, Sect. 
C, p. 231, note 2. 
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Florismondo saw no signs of habitation on the wild island, 
but after a time he encountered an old hag riding upon a 
scrawny horse; she held a book® in one hand, reading 


therefrom with great interest, and a wand in the other. 


She answered nothing to his request for information, but 
fled; Florismondo followed until she disappeared in a wild 
tangle of forest; thence issued twenty armed knights on 


horseback to oppose him; but they were only incantations, 
and disappeared on touching his magic shield. 

The prince continued on his way. Soon he was opposed 
by two giants armed with great knives; their courtesy,— 
for they attacked him unwillingly,—persuaded Florismondo 
to try to conquer them with only the flat of his sword. 
He succeeded in doing so and went on to the court of the 
castle; there he was met by another giant whom he also 
conquered.® In the hall of the castle he saw two columns 
of jasper upon each of which stood a damsel, immobile, a 
knife in one hand, a man’s head in the other; there was a 
wound in the breast of each, but no blood flowed, for it is 
well known that jasper stanches blood.*’ Their lamentations 
filled the air and aroused his pity. Scarcely had he made 
these observations when he was attacked by two lions, 
both of which he soon overcame.** He had scarcely rested 


% The usual magic book; cf. Orlando Fur., III, 21; IV, 17. 

% Giants abound in the chivalresque romances. See further, Child, 
Ballads, no. 103; Halliwell [Phillips], Sir Eglamour, p. 134; the Irish romance 
Eagle Boy, E. 1. T. S. Amadis, IJ, xiii; II, xiii. 

87 There is abundant reference to this quality of jasper in the lapidaries 
and other works to which the author doubtless had access. Cf. Cleandro 
Arnobio, Tesoro delle Gioie, Venetia, 1670, p. 97; Mandeville, Le Lapidaire 
du Quatorzieme Siécle, pp. 49,78; Marbodus, De Lapidibus, p. 77; De Lapidi- 
bus Enchiridion, p. 39; De Gemmis, p. 17; Andrew Baccii, Elpidiani Philo- 
sophi, p. 75. 

88 Perion of Gaul fights with a lion, Amadis I, i; on Eutropa’s island Pal- 
merin of England fights with two lions and two tigers at a fountain; cf. 
Southey’s Palmerin of England, II, ch. 54. 
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from this struggle when two giants with scimitars attacked 
him; after a hard struggle he overcame them both.*® 

The old hag, her last defender killed, now appeared before 
Florismondo and upbraided him for the shameful victory 
he had won over an old woman to whom nothing now re- 
mained but death. So saying she plunged a knife into 
her heart and was visibly borne to hell by black demons.°*° 
At her death all the enchantments gradually dissolved.” 

The damsels were now released from their positions and 
descended to be embraced by the two courteous giants. 
All the people ran to Florismondo, loudly thanking him for 
their deliverance; he was very desirous to hear the ex- 
planation of all these wonders, so Dariorco, the elder of the 
two giants, proceeded to tell the story of their sufferings. 

The island which they inhabited, though its true name 
was Brasil, was called, on account of its inhabitants, “L’Isola 
de’ Giganti,’’ and was situated ‘nell’ Oceano Occidentale,” 
250 miles from Ireland.* It was under the lordship of three 
sovereigns: the largest part belonged to the father of the 
two damsels; another to Formione, father of the two giants, 
Dariorco and Carpento; the third to Drumalda,—the 
wicked sorceress,—and her two sons, whom Florismondo 
had conquered in the castle. On the death of his wife, the 
lord of the largest portion married Drumalda. When he 

89 Cf. Amadis, I, xiii; Yvain, 5470 ff. 

% Palmerin of England drives Eutropa to suicide by undoing her enchant- 
ments; cf. Southey, op. cit., IT, ch. 55. 

% Cf. a similar rescue, Amadis, II, i. 

® The island of Hy Brasil or O Brasil, was believed to be situated near 
Porcupine Bank; this belief was doubtless caused in prehistoric times by 
mirage or fog-bank. The Aran people still believe that Brasil may be seen 
once in seven years. The cod-bank of Imaire Buidhe, some forty miles to 
sea, was believed to be an enchanted, sunken island, identified by the 
fishermen of North Mayo with O Brasil. Cf. Westropp, Proc. R. I. Acad. 
XXX, Sect. C, pp. 257, 258. Before the end of the 15th century the 
merchants of Bristol sent seven expeditions in search of Brasil, Cf. Westropp, 
op. cit., p. 230. 

In the old maps Brasil was actually represented as an island somewhere 
to the west of Ireland; see the maps of Dulcert, Solerio, Bianco, Gratiosus 
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died, she sought to marry her step-daughters, Canziana and 
Dorizia, to her two sons, for the sake of the dowry.® Dari- 
orco and Carpento, however, loved the two sisters, and their 
love was returned: they were forced to resort to a secret 
marriage; when this was discovered, the sorceress placed 
the whole realm under enchantment. Drumalda told the 
sisters that Dariorco and Carpento were dead, showing as 
proof two magic heads. But instead of killing them, she 
had placed these two under enchantment as Florismondo 
had found them,” unwilling guards of her wickedness, 
together with their father, Formione. The sisters, who 
had attempted to kill themselves, she placed upon the two 
pillars. 

Drumalda knew by her art that the enchantment would 
be overcome by a certain knight; to avoid this impediment 
to her scheme, she enchanted all the inhabitants, and the 
island itself, against strangers. 

When Dariorco had finished his story, all the people 
rendered thanks and homage to Flcrismondo. Soon the 
giants and their rescuer were healed of their wounds and the 
latter prepared to depart. The two brothers begged leave 
to accompany him and he willingly granted it. “ . per 
ora lasciamogli andare . . . perciocche la fretta di Pompeo 
mi tira quasi forzatamente a ragionar di lui.” 

In Roano Pompeo and his lady secretly awaited the last 
day set by Ellanio; no one had yet appeared to challenge 


Benincasa, Fra Mauro, Martin Behaim, Freducci, Juan de la Cosa, Argen- 
torati, Diego Ribero, Georgio Calapoda, Domingo Olives, Mercator, and 
the Catalan portolano of 1339 in E. Nordenskjéld’s Facsimile Atlas and 
Periplus. See in general the excellent article of Westropp, op. cit., loc. cit. 
See further Guillaume Delisme’s map of the British Isles in his Atlas (1714- 
20). See also Gerald Griffin's ballad “O Brasil, the Isle of the Blest,”’ 
Poetical and Dramatic Works, Dublin, 1895. According to Westropp, 
Brasil was not removed from the charts till 1865. 

% Compare the situation in the ballad Rose Red and White Lily, Child, 
no. 103. 

* In Amadis, IJ, xv, the wife of a dead giant keeps two knights prisoners 
in revenge. 
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him save Ferrante, the young brother of Evagrio, to whom, 
on account of his youth, the King hesitated to trust his 
honor and that of his daughter. Ferrante was about to enter 
the lists when Pompeo arrived and with well-reasoned 
words induced him to withdraw in his favor. When Ellanio 
saw his new antagonist, his uneasy conscience gave him 
some forebodings as to the outcome of the battle and he 
attempted to avoid it. But Pompeo refuted all his argu- 
ments and he was forced to fight or be declared recreant. 
It was a drawn battle between them for so long that Darinda 
began to fear for the life of her champion. During a moment 
when both knights had drawn apart to rest, Pompeo saw 
his lady in tears and reproached himself bitterly for his 
cowardice.® The battle began again; thanks to Pompeo’s 
renewed ardor and Ellanio’s uneasy conscience, the latter 
was killed; but Pompeo was so grievously wounded that 
the leeches forbade anyone to see him for many days. 
After the trial by combat Darinda spoke in her own 
behalf. Her words caused a search to be instituted for the 
minions of Ellanio’s treachery, but none of his men were to 
be found. Galarte,% however, knew and confessed his 
brother’s guilt. The remains of Evagrio were found and 
properly interred; Ellanio was condemned for the crime 
majestatis les@, Darinda was exonerated, S. Michele, which 
had reverted to the King on Ellanio’s death, was bestowed 
on Ferrante.*7 Here we reach “‘il fine del primo libro.” 
Just as an able company of gentle musicians is accustomed 
to hum a few low notes in order the better to prepare them- 


*® The sight or thought of his lady often has a strengthening effect on the 
fighting knight; cf. Amadas et Ydoine, ed. J. R. Reinhard vv. 6287 ff.; Erec, 
vv. 911 ff.; Cligés, v. 4192. It has a contrary effect on Amadis; on see- 
ing Oriana his sword hangs loose in his hand, Amadis, J, xiv. See also 
Gawain’s fight with the demon at the tomb, Afre Perilos, vv. 1334 ff. 

% Ts the name a reminiscence of Gavarte, Amadis, IJ, xx, III, v? 

87 Ginevra is dowered with the duchy of the dead traitor Polinesso, cf. 


Orlando Fur., VI, 15. 
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selves for the coming concert, before the tuneful voices fully 
break forth into song; or as the little song-bird, not well 
taught in the parental lays dares not at once mingle in the 
choirs of sylvan singers, but first, withdrawing to the green 
foliage of a solitary myrtle, strives gently there alone to 
strengthen his still uncertain notes, and then, among the 
most harmonious songsters sweetly pours forth to the stars 
his master voice so that he renders the vocal Echo, the 
wandering wind and the murmuring wave amorous of his 
most sweet accents,—thus the wise Heliodoro, author of 
this story,®** has not yet spread the sails of his genius: one 
might say that up to this time he has sung softly, solely to 
prepare himself better for future composition. Up to this 
time he has but sorted the threads and designed the work; 
now it behoves him to weave, and to paint with lively colors 
the projected narration. Let the reader be gently inclined 
to him in the heavier labor he is now about to undertake; 
the reader’s sympathy will give him courage for the task 
and inspire him to perform greater ones.* 

When Florismondo and the two giants entered the magic 
ship, they were borne, in the course of a few days, to a 
certain island; there Florismondo descended, accompanied 
by his two friends, from whom he had exacted a promise 
that they would not impede him in the discharge of his 
duties as a knight-errant. Some distance from the coast 
they came upon a rugged mountain surrounded by a moat of 
black and putrid water. In attempting to cross the bridge 
they were warned to proceed no further toward the “casa 


% Needless to say, neither Heliodorus the bishop, nor Heliodorus the 
magician, had anything to do with it; this is a convention of the chivalresque 
romances. Montalvo pretends that Las Sergas (Amadis V) was written in 
Greek by Elisabad. The Sage Alchifo is supposed to have written Amadis 
VII, VIIT, IX; Don Belianis purports to have been written by the Sage 
Friston, Florando de Inglaterra by Polismarco and Palurcio, Lepolemo by 
Xarton, El Espejo de Principes by Artemidoro the Grecian, Florisel de 
Niquea (Amadis X) by the Queen Zirfea. 

% This paragraph has been given almost literally for the sake of showing 
the author’s style. 
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della crudelta”; they ignored the warning, and the two 
giants were swept by a furious wind into the filthy ditch, 
and thence each was borne in turn to the top of the mountain 
by a huge bird. With much difficulty Florismondo also 
reached the top of the mountain. There, in a little ravine, 
he discovered a cavern whence came a black smoke deadening 
the air with the stench of sulphur and bitumen. He was 
unable to proceed further, so he took up his position before 
the cave. Night came and with it a vision. He seemed to 
hear a heavy murmuring, and saw issue from the cave a num- 
ber of women, clad in black and weeping brokenly; behind 
them came a smaller band of men, each man carrying a 
knife. The two bands placed themselves one on either 
side of the little valley, paying no attention to Florismondo. 
Servants then brought forth two seats and placed them 
between the two groups. Next came a deformed giant 
carrying a knife in his hand; behind him came a beautiful 
damsel, weeping. The giant sat in one seat, caused the 
lady to be seated in the other opposite him, and began a 
discourse on love. Desire, hope, sorrow, and, when the 
loved one proves obdurate, cruelty, said he, are the ministers 
of love. Did not Medea, Phedra, and Arsinée grow cruel 
when Jason, Hippolytus and Agathocles spurned their 
love? And had she not heard how Sthenobea, the wife of 
Proetus, persecuted the valorous Bellerophon? and how 
Antigonus, the son of John Hyrcanus, was persecuted by the 
wife of Aristobulus?!® and the chaste Joseph by the un- 


100 John Hyrcanus, High Priest of the Jews, son of Simon Maccabeus 
(whom he succeeded in 135 B.c.) died in 103 B.c. and left the kingdom to his 
son, Alexander, who was succeeded by his son John Hyrcanus II. The 
brother of the latter, Aristobulus II, usurped the throne, but Hyrcanus 
drove him from it with the help of Pompey. Antigonus, son of Aristobulus 
II, deposed John Hyrcanus II with the aid of the Parthians but was soon 
afterward supplanted by Herod. According to our romance, the wife of 
Aristobulus fell in love with her nephew-in-law, Antigonus, son of John 
Hyrcanus II, if the latter had a son by that name; or with Antigonus, the 
son of Aristobulus (and herself?). Josephus, Wars of the Jews, Bk. I, 
ch. iii, tells of the death of Antigonus through the calumnies of the Queen 
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chaste wife of his master? Did not Cleobea, the wife of 
Fabius Nelidus, prince of the Milesians, kill Antheus of 
Halicarnassus' with her own hand because he scorned her 
love?! In view of these facts the giant, Rodoante by 
name, advised the lady to yield to his love if she would avoid 
his cruelty.!% Diana,™ the lady, refused with great courage 
and disdain. Angered by her resistance, Rodoante signed 
to his servants to carry out his orders: one by one the 
women opposite them were led to Diana, their breasts 
bared and their hearts cut out and laid in Diana’s lap. 
These women did not die, but continually besought Diana 
to yield to Rodoante; on her refusal they were cut to small 
pieces before her eyes. Florismondo could not stir to punish 


and her favorites, though there is no hint of a love affair. But later writers, 
translators, commentators, or even Magnani himself could easily have 
supplied one. 

10 The son of Assesos and Hellamene; he was a hostage to Phobius 
Nelidus; the wife of the latter, Philaichme or Kleoboia, sought his love; he 
repulsed her and she, in revenge, brought about his death. Cf. Aristotle, 
Milesian Historians, and Alexander Aitolos as cited by Parthenius. 

1 The author here shows considerable knowledge of the wide-spread 
motif of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife; cf. Genesis, xxxix, 7-20; Seven Sages, 
vv. 491-559; Purgatorio, V1, 19 ff., also note in P. B. Lombardi’s ed., Firenze, 
1830; Chestre’s Launfal; Marie’s Lanval, ed. Warnke; Schofield, PMLA, XV, 
147, note 1; Guingamor, Schofield, Harv. Studies and Notes, V, 237-238; 
Rhys, Studies in Arthurian Legend (Méirigu’s antipathy to Cuchullain); 
Fornmanna Ségur, 111, 469 (Hjalmters og Olvers Saga, ch. 8); Child, Ballads, 
no. 301; Ker, Folklore, V, 121; Iliad, V1; Clouston, Popular Tales, IT, 500; 
Landau, Quwellen, p. 28; P. Meyer, Guillaume de la Barre, vv. 4258, pp. xxiv, 
xxxix; Sansovino, Cento Novelle, iii. 1; Decamerone, ii. 8; Maspero, Pop. Tales 
of Ancient Egypt, first story; La Historia de los nobles Oliveros de Castilla y 
Artur dalgarbe; Volsunga Saga, Norroena series, pp. 167 ff.; Abbattutis, 

Pentamerone, tr. R. F. Burton, II, 400, iv. 6; Pauli, Handbuch, under 
“Kleoboia”; Reinach, Orpheus, ch. ii, no. 9; Xenophon of Ephesus, Ephesi- 
aca; Heliodorus, £thiopica; Euripides, Phaedra; Chastelaine de Vergi; 
Sanas Cormaic, ed. K. Meyer, p. 58 ff. 

103 Amadis, I, xix, rescues a damsel from the unwelcome embraces of 
Arcalaus. 

1% The name occurs in Florisel di Niquea (Amadis, French Bks. IX, X, 
Italian Bk. X). 
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this cruelty. On Diana’s further refusal, Rodoante cut out 
her heart, and having eaten it, disappeared within the 
cave.1% 

Morning was now at hand and Florismondo understood 
that his vision had been the work of magic; he also re- 
membered his fire-proof shield and magic-proof helmet, and 
resolved to enter the cavern. 

The prince passed through the flames unharmed and 
came forth upon a plain. There he saw a forest of horrible 
aspect, for each tree was formed like a human being. The 
leaves of the trees were long and resembled hair; the boughs 
and twigs seemed like arms and fingers; where the stem 
entered the earth it was divided, representing legs and thighs; 
at the top was a round portion which left no doubt as to 
its representation of the human head. The black trunks of 
the trees were stained with the blood which dropped con- 
tinually from the leaves; in the midst of the stem was an 
incision in which was fastened a human heart. Above the 
forest hovered great black birds that came to peck at will 
at these hearts; their cries, together with the lamentations 
of the trees, filled the air. Florismondo put the birds to 
flight with his sword; as he attempted to move forward, 
the trees left their places and crowded about in a circle so 
compact that he had to clear a way with his blade. He cut 
one of the trees in two and at once it dropped to his feet in 
the form of a woman;!® the others now redoubled their 
cries, and Florismondo knew that these were the women 
whom he had seen mutilated in the valley. Not far forward 
he saw a palace situated in the midst of a field of herbs 
which were really so many different colored adders with 


10 Cf. the enchanted chamber, Faerie Queen, LI, xii, 20. 

16 The similarity of this passage with that in the Gerusalemme Liberata, 
XIII, 41-45, is very striking. For other speaking and bleeding trees see 
neid, III, 27-45; Inferno, XII, 31 ff.; Orlando Fur., V1, 26 ff.; Orlando In., 
III, vii, 17; Faerie Queen, I, ii, 30-32; Apollonius Rhodius, Argonautica, 
IV, 604; R. E. Dennett, Folklore of the Fjort, p. 42; L. Holberg, Nils Klim’s 
Underground Journey. 
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their heads in the air; the field was irrigated and the vipers 
nourished by the blood distilled from the leaves of the 
forest. Unmindful of the vain opposition of these vermin, 
Florismondo proceeded to the palace: it was surrounded 
by a blood-filled moat; in the niches of its black, blood-stained 
hall were, instead of statues, men upon whom great birds 
preyed.'® At the prince’s approach the big, open, steel 
doors closed of their own accord with a dull clangor. The 
doors continued to open and shut swiftly,!°* but Florismondo 
held one of them in place with his sword and entered the 
palace. In the court he conquered two knights and then 
looked about him. In a corner of the hall he saw a block of 
stone upon which was bound “una bellissima donna nuda”’; 
a great bird held her with its talons and lacerated her flesh 
with its beak. Florismondo attacked the bird and killed it; 
it fell to earth in its natural form, that of the giant Rodoante; 
therewith the enchantment vanished and Florismondo fell 
into a swoon. 

When the prince returned to consciousness he found 
himself on a flat, barren island; beside him were the damsel 
who had lain bound on the stone and the knights with 
whom he had fought; there also were the women formerly 
imprisoned in the form of trees and the men who had taken 
the places of statues in the palace; among these were Dariorco 
and Carpento. 

After thanking him for their delivery, the company 
considered how they might leave the island. Florismondo 
set their minds at rest by saying that he had a ship already 

107 Cf. the twelve copper men on twelve marie pillars beside the brook 
on the Firm Island, Amadis, II, xxi. 

108 The Symplegades motif; cf. Apollonius Rhodius, Argonautica, I, 
595-606; Lowie, Jour. Am. Folklore, XXI, 106 ff.; A. C. L. Brown, Harv. 
Stud. and Notes, VII, 81 ff.; Larminie, West Irish Folk Tales, pp. 10-30; 
Curtin, Hero Tales, pp. 327 ff.; Curtin, Myths and Folklore, pp. 93-113; 
O’Faharta, Z/CPhilol., 1, 477 ff.; Gonzenbach, Sizil. Mar., 1, 99; R. Kohler, 
Klein. Schr., 1, 397; Laistner, Rétsel der Sphinx, 1, 263; Boas, Indianische 


Sagen, p. 360, no. 141; Boas, Tsimshian Texts, Smithsonian Inst:, Bur. of 
Amer. Ethnol. Bulletin 27, 1902, pp. 129-130. 
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prepared. It was only with great difficulty that they, es- 
pecially the women, were persuaded to enter it, reassured 
somewhat by the example of Dariorco and the two giants. 
On the following morning Florismondo asked the first of 
the knights with whom he had fought to tell the story of 
their enchantment. The knight, who was Alvredo, prince 
of Scotland and brother to Diana, complied with his request. 

Roldone, King of the Goths, visited the Scottish court 
disguised as a knight-errant. He fell deeply in love with 
Diana and performed many feats of arms in her honor. 
But because he announced himself as only an unknown and 
foreign knight, neither Diana nor her father would incline 
to his suit. Moreover, Diana already had a lover in the 
person of Aldrovando, Duke of Iceland (with whom Floris- 
mondo had fought last). King Cario sought to remove 
the jealousy between the rivals by removing the cause of it, 
entrusting his son Alvredo with the mission of carrying 
Diana to his brother-in-law, Armato, king of Little Britain. 
Alvredo was almost in sight of Brittany when evil fortune, 
in the guise of a storm, drove him upon an island identified 
by the sailors as one of the Sorlinghe islands."° Here he 
was courteously received by the lord of the place, Rodoante. 
The latter fell in love with Diana, and one night transported 
Alvredo and his men to the ship while they slept. When 
the prince realized that his sister was not on board, he 
armed his men and went ashore; no sooner had they touched 
land than they became the victims of enchantment and 
were placed as Florismondo had found them. Here the 
story was continued by Aldrovando. 

The Duke of Iceland decided to follow Diana, but since 
he did not know whither she had gone, returned to Iceland 
to avail himself of the services of a magician; the same 
revealed to him her evil case, and Aldrovando determined 


109 A hint of the Ginevra episode again; cf. above, note 55. 
0 The Sorlingues or Scilly Islands, S. W. of Land’s End. See also 
W. Foerster, Guillaume d’ Angleterre, v. 1050, Sorlinc, a town in Scotland. 
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to free her, but was detained for more than a year by illness. 
At the end of this time other circumstances prevented his 
departure: Roldone, declaring himself King of the Goths, 
had formally asked the hand of Diana; since he was a pagan, 
his suit was declined. Hereupon he returned to his own 
land, collected an army and conquered Scotland. St. 
Andrews" fell and the King was driven to Edimburgo. 
Aldrovando came to his aid, but their combined forces 
could not raise the pagan’s siege. The Scots took counsel, 
and decided to apply to King Armato for assistance. Aldro- 
vando undertook the embassy, and was about to land at 
St. Malo when the temptation to land at the Sorlinghe 
nearby overcame him. There he also fell under the enchant- 
ment from which Florismondo had happily delivered them 
al].12 

On hearing this tale, Florismondo: decided that he would 
secretly,—for he did not yet wish to discover his identity,— 
aid the oppressed kingdom as far as lay in his power. 

The ship was now approaching a land which the voyagers 
took to be Little Britain; they were not deceived, for it 
stopped at St. Mald, to the great wonder and no little 
terror of the inhabitants. Here, committing to Alvredo 
a message for his father couched in such terms as to conceal 
his identity, Florismondo left the company to continue on 
his way. 

The Scottish prince and his people proceeded to Rennes; 
there they laid their case before Armato. The King was 
quite willing to help them, but first he had to ask counsel 
of his assembled barons. Oronzio, an old knight of much 
wisdom and experience, was invited by the King to speak 
first. This Nestorian person eloquently considered the 
matter from every angle, weighing each point with marvel- 
lous precision."* His arguments were heard with “‘incredibile 


ul Sant’Andrea occurs in Orlando Fur., V, 76. 

12 This story-telling is quite in the manner of Cervantes, Persiles y 
Sigismunda, and of Lesage, Gil Blas. 

43 Oronzio’s speech occupies fourteen pages and is remarkable not only 
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attenzione.”” No one had a word of opposition,—he had 
answered all the objections in advance,—and the aid to 
Scotland was voted. 

Now Armato’s kingdom was astir with warlike pre- 
parations; arms long unused were brought into the daylight 
and burnished; footman, squire and knight bestirred him- 
self.“* When the army had assembled, its various divisions 
were reviewed by the king; three days later they sailed for 
Scotland with light hearts. 

The story now returns to the activities of Florismondo’s 
foster-father. After the siege of Guadiana had been raised, 
Erminio bethought himself of returning to his quest for 
Florismondo, but he was deterred somewhat by the thought 
that the other knights would then depart also, thus leaving 
the little kingdom a future prey to the Moors. Erminio 
considered that the way out of the difficulty lay in marrying 
the two lovers, Deianira, Queen of Algarbe, and Cesare, the 
Italian nobleman. The parties concerned were nothing loath 
and the nuptials were accordingly solemnised with great 
splendor and rejoicing. Now Erminio prepared to take his 
leave and the two other knights begged leave to accompany 
him; he granted their request, for they were valiant warriors, 
and he was fond of companionship. In order to conceal 
their identity, all three had their arms painted blue, bearing 
on their shields “imprese” which differed only in details. 
Lucio’s shield represented dark night obscured with clouds, 
through which a few bright stars shone, and bore the motto: 
PIU BELLE. Flamminio’s shield also showed a dark night 
with the sky full of stars and the motto: IN TENEBRIS 
CLARIORE. Erminio’s shield had the same device with the 
words: TENEBRE ALTRUI, A NOI SPLENDORE E LUME."® 


for its eloquent diction, but for its clear and sound principles of statecraft; 
it also suggests Magnani’s knowledge of Machiavelli. 

4 Compare the preparations for war in Amadis, III, i. 

5 Cf. the blazons of the shields on the wall of the Forbidden Chamber 
on the Firm Jsland, Amadis, IT, ii. 
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The three friends went about performing deeds of valor 
till they were known throughout Spain as the knights of the 
stars. One day they arrived at a castle situated on the 
sea-shore at the eastern foot of the Pyrenees where France 
joins Spain. As knights-errant they were received with all 
possible courtesy by the valets and the ruler of the castle; 
the latter was a woman. In the evening, after the tables 
had been removed, there appeared “‘alquante damigelle . 
con diversi strumenti nelle mani” with which they rendered 
most marvellous music. The musicians were about to with- 
draw when the mistress of the castle asked one of the maids 
to sing. She allowed herself to be persuaded, protesting, 
however, that her voice was rough. Nevertheless, she took 
up her lute again, and touching it softly, began to sing with 
an angelical voice and more than human grace the following 


song :6 


L’alma rosa in su la spina 
Porporina 

Su ’l mattin vaga rossegia; 
Porporegygia, e coi colori 
Con gli onori 

Della bell’ alba gareggia. 


Fra ’l rossor delle sue foglie 
Si racoglie 

Vergognosa vermiglietta; 
Vezzosetta si nasconde 

Tra le fronde, 

E si chiusa pid diletta. 


Fra vermiglio si gentile 
Ride Aprile 
E vi fa dolce dimora: 


Leonoreta, fin roseta 
Blanca sobre toda flor, 
Fin roseta, no me meta 
En tal cuita vuestro amor. 


Sin ventura yo en locura 
Me metf; 

En vos amar es locura 

Que me dura 

Sin me poder apartar; 

Oh hermosura sin par, 
Que me da pena é dulzor. 
Fin roseta, no me meta 
En tal cuita vuestro amor. 


De todas las que yo veo, 
No deseo 


"6 Out of twenty stanzas I give six, printing in parallel column the poem 
which may have served as their inspiration if not their model. Compare 
these verses also with the ode of Gabriello Chiabrera (1552-1638) beginning: 


Belle rose porporine 
Che tra spine 
Sull’ aurora non aprite; 


Ma, ministre degli Amori, 
Bei tesori 
Di bei denti custodite; 
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Ivi Flora ancor soggiorna. 
Meno adorna 
Per dolor piagne |’Aurora: 


E di stille lagrimose 

Le dogliose 

Gote sue piangendo bagna; 
E si lagna, ch’onorata, 

E pregiata 

Pid la rosa si rimagna. 


Ma pur anco accresce il vanto 
Tl suo pianto 

Della rosa a la beltade; 
Perché cade a lei nel grembo 
Un bel nembo 

Non di pianto, di rugiade. 


Che sue stille lagrimose, 
Rugiadose 

Stille sono, e cristalline; 
Molli brine, ch’ a vederle 
Sembran perle 

Tra le foglie porporine. 
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Servir otra sino a vos; 
Bien veo que mi deseo 

Es desvaneo, 

Do no me puedo partir, 
Pues que no puedo huir 
De ser vuestro servidor. 
No me meta, fin roseta 
En tal cuita vuestro amor. 


Aunque mi queja parece 
Referirse 4 vos, Sefiora, 
Otra es la vencedora, 

Otra es la matadora 

Que mi vida desfallece; 
Aquesta tiene el poder 

De me hacer toda guerra; 
Aquesta puede hacer, 

Sin yo se lo merecer, 

Que muerto viva so tierra.” 





The maid at last finished her most sweet singing, and 
still touching her lute very softly, gave opportunity to the 
souls of her listeners to return to their accustomed habitations 
and offices from the realms beyond every human sentiment 
whither the sound of such great sweetness had transported 
them. The knights considered her rather more divine than 
human, and their wonder at the singer increased their desire 
to know who their hostess was, and the circumstances which 
had placed her in command of the castle. At Erminio’s 
request she willingly, though not without a few tears, 
related her case."® 

In times gone by Faramondo"® became king of the great 


17 Cf. Amadis de Gaula, Barcelona, 1847, pp. 129-130; P. de Gayangos, 
Libros de Caballertas, Madrid, 1857, p. 134. 


18 Cf. above, note 112. 
19 The name is unhistorical; it occurs, as Faramont, in Foulque de 
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and beautiful realm of France. On the advice of his courtiers 
he took to wife Attalanta,”° daughter of Boleslas, king of 
Poland. In the course of time his wife blessed him with 
twins: Childerico,! a boy, and Rosaliana, a girl. The boy 
died at an early age, but Rosaliana grew so beautiful that 
at the age of thirteen the King’s counsellors deemed it 
advisable, for the safety of the realm and the peace of mind 
of its knights, that she be removed to some pleasant place 
of retirement till she should have arrived at a marriageable 
age. At this time Faramondo was prosecuting a grievous 
war with the king of the Lombards, and for that reason had 
moved his capital to Marseille. A mile from the city, on 
the seashore, he provided for his daughter a beautiful castle 
guarded by three hundred foot and one hundred knights. 
There Rosaliana retired with her mother. 

But the imprudent queen wearied of the rigors of quasi- 
incarceration; one day, with her daughter and three maids,— 
Lavinia, daughter of the Duke of Lorraine, Daria, daughter 
of the Duke of Savoy, Clarice (the present narrator), 
daughter of the Duke of Picardy,—she went to divert herself 
in a neighboring wood. The ladies lost themselves in the 
tangle of the forest, and only with great difficulty did they 
find their way back to the shore, about four miles distant 
from the palace. Here they rested and amused themselves 
on the sand. While they were thus engaged, they were 
espied by a band of pirates whose ship was hidden not far 
distant. The pirates, seeing the women unguarded by 


Candie, p. 13, v. 23. Rabelais, Gargantua et Pantagruel, Bk. Il, ch. 23, 
has Pharamond. 

#20 The name is unhistorical; it occurs, as Atalante,a male, in Orlando In., 
II, i, 73, xxvi, 18, xxix, 49 and elsewhere. 

21 The name is unhistorical. 

12 Miraguarda was so lovely that she had to be kept secluded in the 
castle of Almourol; cf. Southey’s Palmerin of England, Pt. II, chs. 63, 68. 
Gridonia likewise was hidden for safety in a strong castle; cf. Primaleone, 
Venetia, 1559, Bk. I, ch. xxx. 

23 Orlando In. has Clarissa, the betrothed of Rinaldo; cf. I, i, 22, ii, 106. 
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any man, approached stealthily and bore them off,' all save 
Clarice, who had strolled apart from the others. She feared 
to suffer a like fate and fled through the forest, icy fear at 
her heart, thinking ever “d’avere le loro predatrici mani 
in su le spalle.” 

Here, in the middle of Clarice’s narrative, the story of 
Florismondo breaks off abruptly. The main lines, however, 
as the author himself indicated at the beginning of the 
second book, have been drawn. It would be hazardous 
and useless to guess at the remainder of the story in all its 
probable “marafia . . . inextricable de personajes y aven- 
turas’’; but with a little ingenuity we may postulate, as far 
as concerns the chief characters at least, the principal 
episodes that we lack. We may presume that Pompeo, on 
recovering from his wounds, was rewarded with the hand of 
Darinda. Erminio and the two Italian knights, on hearing 
to an end the tale of Clarice’s woes, would probably offer 
her their services, set out to rescue her mistress, Rosaliana, 
and get themselves enchanted in the attempt. It was the 
intention of Florismondo, when he left St. Mald, to go to 
the aid of the Scots king; he may have raised Roldone’s 
siege either alone or with the help of his father’s army, 


14 Rape by pirates is a prevalent motif in the chivalresque romances. Fl 
Cavaller Cifar’s lady was carried off by pirates, cf. Historia del Cavallero 
Cifar, ed. H. Michelant, Stuttgart, 1872, Pt. I, ch. 41, p. 68; Albayzar 
carried off Targiana to Constantinople where she was rescued by the Black 
Knight, cf. Southey’s Palmerin of England, Pt. I1, chs. 84, 85; in the same 
work, ch. 153, it is recounted that griffins carried away the Queen of Thrace 
as she was amusing herself with her ladies. Cervantes adopted the motif in 
Persiles y Sigismunda, cf. ch. ii, which tells how pirates made way with 
Auristela as she was walking along the shore. 

Such rapes are almost constant in the Greek romances; in the Ephesiaca, 
Anthia and Habrokomes are carried off together, later Anthia alone; 
Clitophon and Leucippe meet identical fortunes in the romance by that 
name; in the Athiopica, Theagenes and Chariclea are borne off together; 
in Chaereas and Callirhoe and Daphnis and Chloe, only the heroines are 


forcibly abducted. 
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whereupon the two lovers, Aldrovando and Diana would be 
married. Thus he would have accomplished his special 
Christian task of putting to rout the pagans. After many 
adventures, and after undoing many enchantments, we may 
suppose that Florismondo would be permitted to rescue 
(from enchantment) Rosaliana, the lady of his dreams,— 
the same Rosaliana who had been borne off by pirates,— 
freeing at the same time Erminio, Lucio and Flamminio who 
had failed in the attempt. The flower would now have 
joined with the rose, as in Auriana’s dream. 

Beyond this we cannot proceed, nor can we supply the 
allegory of human life which Florismondo’s adventures 
represent. Alchifo explained for us the adventure ‘dell’ 
Eternita, and it is not unreasonable to suppose that the 
enchantments encountered by Florismondo on the island 
of Brasil and the Sorlingues would have had a similar 
explanation. 

From the foregoing analysis it may be seen that the author 
of Florismondo was familiar with a respectable body of fact 
and pseudo-fact, some of it peculiar to his own time, much of 
it pertinent to all times. He was acquainted with folklore, 
mythology and religion, with history, geography and 
literature, especially the last. Automata, the whale-island, 
the peculiar properties of jasper and carbuncle are pure 
medieval lore. The references to Fama, Natura, Terrore, 
Eternita and the island of Delos indicate special reading, 
whereas Mongibello and Taprobana were common Renais- 
sance names for Mt. A-tna and the island of Ceylon. The 
use found by him for St. Brandan’s terra repromissionis 
sanctorum would have astonished that holy man. Brasil, 
or Hy Brasil, however, appears in its proper form, that of 
a magic island. The author seems to have been familiar 
with other Irish lore, too, for Florismondo’s voyages, though 
they are not without prototypes in other chivalresque 
romances, remind one forcibly of those of Maelduin and 
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other Irish heroes.”® Did Magnani have access to materials 
left in one of the seats of Irish ecclesiastical activity in the 
peninsula, at Bobbio or elsewhere? 

His classical learning is wide but not astonishing,!* 
save possibly in the case of Proetus and Sthenobea. But 
these personages were well known to his contemporary, 
Spenser, and here, as in other instances, it would seem that 
he and the English poet had dipped into the same sources. 

That he was familiar with such matters connected with 
religion as the Bible and the shrine of St. James of Campos- 
tella needs nocomment. But it is rather unusual to find him 
(presumably) familiar with the writings of Josephus. Also, 
he seems to have known Bishop Heliodorus other than by 
name.”? 

In writing a chivalresque romance Magnani could hardly 
omit to mention the Moors. His account of their activities 
may easily have been founded on fact. His reference to 
Louis XII and Anne of Brittany is more exact than that to 
the daughter of King Boleslas of Poland. The great figures 
of the ancient world, Darius, Alexander the Great, Hannibal, 
Domitian and others were known to him. 

More extensive, perhaps, is his geographical knowledge: 
it extends from Persia, Milesia and Macedonia through 
Poland, Sweden, Denmark and Scotland to Iceland, thence 
south through the mythical islands of Brandan and Brasil 
to Brittany, Spain, Portugal and Africa. Nor are Lybia, 
Babylon, Scythia, Constantinople and Zeeland (island 
belonging to the Netherlands) forgotten. It should be ob- 


1% Cf. the voyage-tales or immrama of Brain Maic Febail, Curaig hua 
Corra, Brendain, Curaig M4iledGin, and Snedgusa ocus Maic Rfagla. For 
editions and translations of the same, cf., under immrama, the index of 
R. I. Best’s Bibliography of Irish Philology and Printed Irish Literature, 
pp. 115-116. 

1% He mentions, among others, Aurora, Apollo, Bellona, Venus, Vulcan, 
Hercules, Deianira, Echo, Jason, Medea, Jove, Juno, Mars, Medusa, 
Perseus, Neptune, Tethys and Tithonus. 

1227 Cf. above, note 124. 
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served that, unlike his predecessors’, Magnani’s place- 
names, with a few minor exceptions, are actual, not 
imaginary. Two of his enchanted islands, Brandan and 
Brasil, never were other than fictitious, it is true, though 
they were real enough on the charts of his day;* but the 
third, the Sorlingues or Scilly Islands are authentic. His 
knowledge of Brittany is minute and surprising: he mentions 
the names of no less than thirty-five of its towns, rivers, 
counties and the like. 

Magnani’s indebtedness, or presumable indebtedness, 
to other than romantic literature and to romantic literature 
other than the genre with which we are dealing has already 
been cited in the notes. To Virgil, Dante, the two Tassos, 
Pulci, Boiardo, Ariosto, the lapidaries and bestiaries, his 
work shows direct obligation. There is doubt how closely 
he was acquainted with Homer, Euripides, Castiglione, 
Machiavelli, Brunetto Latini, Boethius and Boccaccio; 
still, in the case of his country-men, it may be supposed that 
he had read their works. But concerning the Amadis 
romances, their continuations and imitations, there is 
no doubt whatsoever; his love for them was hardly less 
than that of the ingenious gentleman of La Mancha himself; 
from them he took with both hands what he needed. Out 
of the torty-six (titles counted only once) romances of 
chivalry published between 1490 and 1602, not counting 
Mambrino Roseo da Fabriano’s supplements to the Italian 
versions, he was familiar with the 12 books of Amadis, 6 
books of Sferamundi, Fabriano’s supplement to the Italian 
Silves de la Selva and 7 miscellaneous romances by direct 
evidence; one can only imagine how many others he had 
read.”29 


228 Cf. above, note 92. 

2° For his work Magnani probably used the Italian and possibly the 
French and Spanish versions of the romances which have been cited above 
in the footnotes. He did not use any French or Spanish version, save pos- 
sibly Cavaller Cifar, of which there was not an Italian equivalent. His 
chivalresque material may be seen advantageously in the adjoined table. 
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1512 *Cavaller Cifar 
15442?—>Palmerino d’Ing- 
hilterra 
1562—Specchio de’ Prin- 
cipi 
1563<—*Leandro il Bello 





Italian and 
French Spanish Italian 
Book: date Book: date Italian Name date 
I 1540— [I ~° 1508—-AmadisdiGaula 1546 
II 1541— II 1508—Amadis di Gaula 1546 
III 1542—— IIIT 1508—>AmadisdiGaula 1546 
IV 1543—— IV  1508—>Amadis diGaula 1546 
Vv 1544-— V 1510—Splandiano 1547 
not tr. VI 1510—~Florisando 1550 
VI 1545—- VII 1514—>Lisuarte di Grecia 1550~-51 
not tr. VIIT 1526 not translated into 
Italian 
ve “i 1530—+Amadis di Grecia, 1550-51 
VIII = 1548+—2 : 
Cavallier dell’ 
Ardente Spada 
IX tsa gfX —_1532—*Florisel di Nichea 1551 
rood sof] XI 1535—>*Rogel di Grecia 1551 
not tr. 2 1551—>*Rogel di Grecia 1564 
nn “er <— XII 1546—*Silves de la Selva 1551 
XV 1577-8 ————————— Fabriano’s Suppl. 1568 
to Ital. XIT 
XVI 1577-8 —————————- Sferamundi Pt. 1 1558 
XVII 1577-8 — 2 1559 
XVIII 1575-9 —— 3 1563 
XIX = 1575-82 4 1563 
XX =: 1575-82« 5 1565 
XXII 1575-81+ 6 1565 
1490——*Tirante il Bianco 1538 
1511—>Palmerino d’Oliva 1544 prose 
Palmerino d’Oliva 1561 verse 
1512—Primaleone 1548 prose L. Dolce 
Primaleone 1562 verse 


no Ital. tr. (?) 
1553-55 Pts. 1, 2, 3 


1601, Pt. 1 only 
1560 P. Lauro 


EXPLANATORY Note: The numbers of the books in italics, VJ, VIJ> 
VIII, are those apparently not used by Magnani. A title preceded by an 
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asterisk (*) denotes that I have not been able to consult that work directly 
but have had recourse to the French, Spanish or Portuguese version, or to 
H. Thomas’ Spanish and Portuguese Romances of Chivalry. The arrows 
point from the source to the translation. 


It may be true that the romances of chivalry were dead 
or slowly dying in Spain™° at the time when the first part 
of Don Quixote gave them the coup de grace in 1605; but they 
were not yet dead in Italy; if we may believe Manzoni 
(I Promessi Sposi), Italian gentlemen still argued points of 
chivalry and courtesy according to their standards as late 
as 1627. Not long before or after this date! we must place 
the work of Magnani; he may have been one of those very 
gentlemen, determined that the ‘race’ of Amadis should not 
enjoy its well-earned repose. He himself betrays his fell 
purpose.? In the account of the last battle fought between 
the Christians and the pagans given in ‘the pleasing story of 
Sferamundi,’ Bk. VI, ch. cxxvii, it is told that certain scions 
of Amadis, Florisello, Anassarte, Sferamundi and others 
remained alive: This was Magnani’s opportunity; Urganda 
and Alchifo promptly enchanted them™ for future use, for 
they ‘knew that before the time came for the enchantment 
to end there should be born of the race of Amadis a very 
valiant prince who should do much for the cause of Chris- 
tianity.’ Behold him, Florismondo, indeed the last of his 
race,'5 

Joun R. REINHARD. 


180 No Spanish continuation of Amadis appeared later than 1546, the date 
of Book XII. 

‘81 The handwriting of the manuscript is early 17th century, the language 
is good Tuscan of approximately the same period. 

12 Cf. above, p. 445. 

133 Magnani did not want for examples of this sort of thing: Amadis, 
Florestan and Galaor had been so preserved by Urganda so far back as 
Splandiano, ch. clxxxiii. 

44 The French books XXII, XXIII, XXIV, translated from the equiva- 
lent German books (printed 1594-95) appeared in 1615. 
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XXIII. DON JUAN IN A FRENCH PLAY 
OF 1630 


None of the numerous studies devoted to the Don Juan 
tradition mention a French play of 1630 which contains 
certain of its elements and is earlier in date than any other 
extant French or Italian version, as early, indeed, as the 
printed Burlador itself. This striking fact deserves, I think, 
some consideration. Let us see first what is the prevailing 
opinion with regard to the origin and early history of the 
Don Juan legend, then what place in the list of versions 
should be assigned to this French play, and finally what 
confirmation or modification of the present theory may be 
deduced from the fact of its existence. 

According to the best evidence that has been submitted,! 
the legend arose from the union of the following themes: 
(1) a folk tale recounting a feast with a dead guest, found 
extensively in Spain, but elsewhere as well; (2) the legend 
of an avenging statue, as old as Greek mythology, (3) the 
character of a rake, especially depicted in plays of Lope and 
Cueva.? The first play to show all of these elements is the 
Burlador, of which the earliest text we possess was printed 
in 1630. This play gave rise in Italy to a commedia dell’ 
arte and to comedies by Cicognini and Giliberto, written 
about the middle of the century and imitated in France 


1Cf. Gendarme de Bévotte, la Légende de Don Juan, Paris, Hachette, 
1906 and the bocks referred to in his bibliography, pp. 517-521; T. Schréder, 
“Die Dramatischen Bearbeitungen der Don Juan-Sage,” Z. R. Ph., XXXVI 
Heft, 1912; Said Armesto, la Leyenda de Don Juan, Madrid, sucesores de 
Hernando, 1908. 

2J. E. Gillet in “Cueva’s ‘Comedia dei Infamador’ and the Don Juan 
Legend,” M. L. N., 1922, pp. 206-212, shows that “there are in the play, 
even though not in the character of Leucino, certain traits which announce 

. . the Burlador.” 
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by Dorimon and Villiers, whose tragi-comedies, acted about 
1659, inspired a few years later Moliére’s Don Juan. 

Now the French play to which I would call attention is 
VInconstance punie. It was written by a certain La Croix® 
in varied meters‘ and published at Paris by Jean Corrozet 
in 1630 and again in 1641.5 Its setting is that of a pastoral. 
Erante, poor and avaricious, lives in a wood near the sea 
with his three daughters and longs for a son-in-law wealthier 
than his shepherd neighbors. One of these, Caliris, asks 
for the hand of Melanie, the oldest daughter, but is refused 
on account of his poverty. Then arrives the prince for whom 
the daughters have been sighing, a certain Clarimant, who 
has just been shipwrecked on the coast, has left his servants 
to recover from exhaustion, and has come to seek aid. 
He is cordially received by Erante and, almost as soon as 
he sees Melanie, he asks for her hand. This Erante gladly 
grants and Melanie breaks with her former lover to accept 
the interesting stranger. But Clarimant soon abandons 
her for the second daughter, Clorise, with the reflection that 

3 Chiefly known as the author of a pastoral called /a Climéne, published 
in 1629 and imitated from the Isabelle of Paul Ferri. Cf. the Bibl. dram. de 
M. de Soleinne, no. 1034 and M. Marsan, la Pastorale dramatique, Paris, 
1905, p. 342. For La Croix cf. R. Toinet, la Climéne et les poésies diverses du 
sieur de la Croix, Tulle, Crauffon, 1898; on p. 21 he states that he has never 
read /’Inconstance punie. 

‘ The meter changes with every scene in a manner that suggests foreign 
influence. It may be indicated as follows, the figures within parenthe ses 
indicating the number of syllables in the lines and the letters the rime scheme 
for each scene: I, 1 (12 aabccb), 2 (12 abab), 3 (12 abbc, 6c, 12 b); IT, 1 (12 
aabb), 2 (12 aa, 8 b, 12 c, 8 b, 12 c); III, 1 (8 ababccdede), 2 (8 abab, 12 cde, 
8 d); IV, 1 (12 aabb), 2 (12 a, 6 a, 12 be, 6c, 12 b); V, 1 (12 a, 6 b, 12 ab), 
2 (8 aa, 12 b, 8 cc, 12 b), 3 (8 aa, 12 b, 8 cc, 12 b), 4, Melanie’s first two 
speeches (8 abab, 12 cdc, 6 d), Calirie’s first speech (8 aabcbcbc, 12 dd), 
the rest in Alexandrine couplets except the four lines uttered by the super- 
natural voice (12 aba, 6b). This scheme makes it evident that Corneille’s 
Agésilas is not the first example in French of a five act play written in 
varied meters, whatever Voltaire and M. Pierre Louys may have said to the 


contrary. 
5 The only copy of the first edition known to me is at the bibliothéque 
de l’Arsenal. There is a copy of the second edition at Harvard. 
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Tu auras Clarimant pour frere 
S’il ne peut estre ton mary. 


When Erante protests, he replies haughtily: 


Tous ces discours sont superflus, 
Erante ne m’en parlez plus, 

Voyez si vous le pouuez faire, 

Et sans plus long-temps m’amuser, 
Si le party ne vous peut plaire 
Vous n’auez qu’a le refuser.® 


The father yields and Melanie finds herself without a lover, 
for her former friend has in despair thrown himself into the 
Seine. She calls on the gods to avenge her on Clarimant 
and on her sister and father as well, 


Que ces trois criminels meurent d’vn coup de foudre.’ 


Not trusting the higher powers altogether, she takes her 
own precautions and persuades the youngest sister, Lozie, 
to punish Clorise by winning Clarimant from her. In the 
last act we learn that her scheme has been carried out. 
Clorise in despair at the loss of Clarimant, stabs herself. 
Lozie and Erante, seized with remorse, follow her example. 
Melanie, seeking the body of Caliris by the river, stumbles 
upon those of her father and sister and expresses herself 
as follows: 


Mais qui sont ces corps esteudus, 

Et dont le sang couure la face? 

Mes sens en sont tous esperdus, 

La peur me rend toute de glace. 

Helas! ce sont mes sceurs, qui pour l’amour de moy 
Sont en ce triste estat. Bons Dieux! voila mon pere 
Cieux cruels, ostez moy des maux oi ie me voy, 

Et ne tardez plus guere.® 


She, too, is about to commit suicide—evidently a family 
complex—when she hears her lover’s voice, finds him lying 


* III, 1. 
TIV, 1. 
8V, 4. 
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on the bank and obtains his forgiveness. But just here 
Clarimant enters, sees the dead bodies and is blamed for 
the disaster. He retorts: 


Et bien ie m’en repens, et me redonne a vous, 
Puisque le Destin veut que ie sois vostre espoux. 


Melanie:  Traistre va t’en ailleurs brusler d’vne autre flame 
Ie n’ay pas le dessein d’estre iamais ta femme. 


Clarimant: Qui pourroit m’empescher |’effet de ce desir? 
Les Dieux ne pourroient pas retarder mon plaisir 
Pour ce beau discoureur qui te tient embrassée, 
Il va voir ce que peut mon amour offensée. 


Melanie: O Dieux! secourez-nous. 


Whereupon Clarimant is struck by lightning and a crown 
descends from heaven upon the head of Caliris, who is 
directed to espouse Melanie. 

If we compare this play with the Burlador, we find, of 
course, many differences. The statue, the feast, the valet, 
many persons of noble rank, have disappeared. The empha- 
sis is less clearly placed on the chief personage. There are 
fewer episodes and several of those found in the Spanish 
play seem to have been combined with one another. The 
change of title suggests somewhat the same process as that 
by which the Dame aux Camélias became in a translation 
played in America the Fate of a Coquette.® 

But there are also many resemblances between this 
play and the Burlador. The protagonist is in revolt against 
moral standards. He is an aristocrat, brave, attractive 
to women, selfish, inconstant, perverse. It is not his fault 
if he commits neither murder nor rape. It is just after being 
lost at sea and landing on an unknown shore that he seeks 
aid from a stranger of humble station, gains the heart of 
his daughter, and immediately deserts her for another 
woman.'® He wins this daughter from a rustic lover whom 

* Cf. Brander Matthews, French Dramatists of the Nineteenth Century, 


New York, Scribner, 1901, p. 142. 
10 Cf. the Tisbea episode in the Burlador, I, 10 ff. 
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she abandons with her father’s approval, for both are 
dazzled by the new lover’s wealth and rank." The latter 
assumes an insolent attitude towards the girl’s father and 
is the cause of his death.” His perversity is shown by his 
destroying the happiness of his benefactors, his lack of 
remorse, and his seeking, in the presence of the dead bodies 
of the father and sisters, to ravish the woman he had once 
deserted and to murder her lover. Finally he is killed by 
supernatural means, struck by lightning as in several plays 
descended from the Burlador. 

So many similarities can scarcely have arisen independ- 
ently.“ If the play had been written later in the century, 
one would not hesitate to say that it was composed under 
the influence of the Don Juan tradition. And even the fact 
that it was printed as early as 1630 does not prevent the 
assumption that it was influenced by a Spanish play. As 
the privilége of the Inconstance punie is dated March 2 of 
that year, the author may well have completed it in 1629, 
but even so, Rotrou had already made use of a Spanish play 
in his Bague de l’oubli, which had been played the year 
before. Of course, if M. Gendarme de Bévotte" is right in 
dating the composition of the Burlador between 1627 and 
1630 it would be difficult for La Croix to have imitated it, 
but he offers this date with little conviction and less evidence. 
A more recent writer, though he knows nothing of La 
Croix, dates the Burlador 1620 or shortly after, and Said 
Armesto would make it even earlier.’ It is a well known 
fact that Spanish plays were often written many years 
before they were published. The date of the Inconstance 
punie, then, does not disprove its dependence upon the 


11 Cf. the Aminta episode, ibid., III, 5, 7. 

2 Cf. the death of Don Gonzalo, ibid., I], 13. 

18 Notice La Croix’s lack of originality as shown in /a Climéne and in his 
imitation of the Astrée in l’Inconstance punie. 

4 Op. cil., p. 66. 

% T. Schroder, of. cit., pp. 209, 210. 

6 Op. cit., pp. 67-74. 
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Burlador. It merely tends to confirm the earlier date for 
the latter play. 

But there are other inferences to be drawn from a com- 
parison of the Inconstance punie and Don Juan plays. 
Certain differences between the Spanish play and the 
French are due to the fact that the latter is a pastoral. 
To that genre it owes the forest setting, the shepherd neigh- 
bors, the incident of the rejected lover, who, as in. the 
Astrée, attempts to drown himself, but is cast up on the 
river-bank and reunited to his penitent sweetheart, and 
the reduction of the marvellous element by the elimination 
of the insulted statue and of the festin macabre. Other 
important details, however, the denial of the power of the 
gods and the death by a thunderbolt, are neither pastoral 
characteristics nor found in the Burlador. Strange to say, 
they do occur in later Don Juan plays, for while the hero 
of the Burlador is thoroughly orthodox—in theology if not 
in conduct—the French Don Juans are characterized by 
varying degrees of impiety, and while in the Burlador 
there is no thunder and lightning, only the noise of the 
falling tomb, thunder is heard in Dorimon’s tragi-comedy 
and the hero is struck by lightning in the plays of Villiers 
and Moliére, as he is in the Inconstance punie. Since it 
would be difficult to prove that the Imnconstance punie 
influenced any of these plays, it would seem that there must 
have been another common source besides the Burlador. 

Now Gendarme de Bévotte'’ thinks it quite possible 
that such a source may be found in the Atfeista fulminato, 
a play cited by Shadwell in the preface to his Libertine 
(1676) as having been played long before in Italian churches." 


7 Op. cit., pp. 49, 102. 

18“And I have been told by a worthy Gentleman, that many Years 
agone (when first a Play was made upon this Story in Jtaly) he has seen it 
acted there by the Name of A theisto [sic] Fulminato, in Churches on Sundays, 
as a Part of Devotion.” Cf. Works of Thomas Shadwell, London, Knapton 
and Tonson, 1720, II, 87, 88. 
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If Schréder™® is right in identifying this play with one of 
which we possess an undated scenario, we find in it not only 
the lack of respect for the gods*® and the death by lightning 
implied by the title, but also the suicide of a woman, aban- 
doned by her lover, which we have already noted in 
l’ Inconstance punie. 

The fusion of these elements with those taken from the 
Burlador probably took place in an early Italian adaptation 
of the latter play, which lies back of all extant versions in 
Italy and France. Gendarme de Bévotte* thinks it is more 
probable that the Burlador entered Italy in this manner 
than that it was merely played there in Spanish by Spanish 
actors. Said Armesto” points out that another play by 
Tirso, el Vergonzoso en Palacio, was already well known in 
Italy in 1621. The Italian adapter of the Burlador would 
quite naturally associate it with the Aleista fulminato on 
account of the similarity of the two themes. Schréder, 
it is true, while accepting this early Italian imitation of the 
Burlador, would have the Afeista fulminato influence in- 
dependently the Burlador itself, Cicognini, Giliberto, and 
Moliére. It seems more reasonable to believe that the 
influence was exerted once for all on this Italian adaptation, 
which transmitted characteristics not found in the Burlador 
to descendants of the latter play. 

It appears, then, that it was this Italian adaptation rather 
than the Burlador itself that passed into France and in- 
fluenced La Croix, for Italian plays had been imitated in 
France for nearly a century, while Spanish plays were, as 
I have said, only just beginning to be imitated there. It 
follows from this statement that the lost Italian play must 


19 Op. cit., pp. 77 ff., IIT, 170, 194, 203. 

20 Clarimant is not an atheist, for he calls on the gods in the earlier part 
of the play, but at the end, just before he is struck by lightning, he denies 
their power in a way that may have been suggested by l’Ateista Fulminato. 

21 Op. cit., pp. 96, 97. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 80, 81. 
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have been written long enough before 1630 to have in- 
fluenced /’Inconstance punte. 

As long as such an Italian adaptation of the Burlador 
remains undiscovered, I admit that a part of this theory 
is not altogether established. I venture, nevertheless, to 
conclude as follows: 

1. The influence of the Burlador was felt in France some 
thirty years earlier than we have supposed. 

2. The existence of the Inconstance punie gives a new 
reason for believing that Gendarme de Bévotte’s date of 
1627-1630 is too late for the composition of the Burlador. 

3. It also supports the assumption that there was an 
early adaptation in Italian of the Burlador. It indicates 
that such an adaptation must have been written before 
1630 and have added to the Burlador characteristics from 
the allied legend of the Aleista fulminato which it com- 
municated, on the one hand, mingled with pastoral elements 
to La Croix, on the other, to a group of seventeenth century 
writers in France and Italy, of whom by far the most im- 
portant is Moliére. 

H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 























XXIV. RUSSIAN VERSIONS OF DON JUAN 


The legend of Don Juan with all its wonderful possibilities 
could not fail sooner or later to reach Russia on its triumph- 
ant march through Europe from its home in Spain. In 
truth we find that as early as the reign of Peter the Great 
(the first quarter of the eighteenth century) there was 
produced a Don-Yan. Only the fifth act of this is pre- 
served, but it seems to be a Russian translation of a Polish 
version of Villiers’ Le Festin de Pierre. For a century more 
there is no Russian version and it is not until the time of 
Pushkin that we find a really valuable contribution to the 
development of the legend. 

In his excellent treatment of the career of Don Juan, 
M. Georges Gendarme de Bevotte! analyzes both the play 
by Pushkin and the later longer and more elaborate version 
of Count A. K. Tolstoy; but we may be pardoned for con- 
sidering these works at greater length and for comparing 
them more carefully with other works of Russian literature 
which will throw some light on the Russian Don Juan. 


1. The Stone Guest of A. S. Pushkin. 


The Stone Guest, called by the great Russian critic Belin- 
sky, “the pearl of the creations of Pushkin, the richest and 
most splendid diamond in his poetic crown,’? was written 
in 1830 but was not known abroad for some time. It is 
simple and direct and moves towards its goal through a 
series of short and uncomplicated scenes. As in his Boris 
Godunov, Pushkin gives a marked narrative character to 
his work, and by his neglect of the unity of place stands with 


1 La Légende de Don Juan, Son Evolution dans la Littérature, Romantisme 
a l’ Epoque Contemporaine, Paris, 1911. 
? Polneye Sobraniye Sochinenii, U1, 699. 
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Goethe in Gétz von Berlichingen in following a Shakespearian 
model, i.e. a model of almost unlimited change of scene. 

Don Juan has been banished from Spain for the murder 
of Don Alvar, although he does not consider it a disgrace. 
Quite the reverse, he says: “I am no imperial criminal. 
The king who loved me, banished me, so that the family 
of the dead man would leave me in peace.’”* He returns 
now from a feeling of patriotic zeal and disgust with the 
girls of other lands. “TI will not change, you see, my stupid 
Leporello, the last peasant girl in Andalusia for the first 
beauties there—it’s true, they pleased me at first with their 
blue eyes and whiteness and their modesty—and especially 
their novelty; but, thank God, I soon guessed the truth; 
I saw that it was a sin to bother with them; they have no life 
and are nothing but wax dolls’ (p. 172). He and his servant 
are now in the cemetery where the affair with Dona Ineza took 
place. She was not a girl stolen from a convent‘ but a married 
woman, “her husband was a rough rascal” (p. 174). A monk 
then tells him of Dona Anna and he says of her devotion 
to her dead husband: “He kept Dona Anna enclosed: no 
one of us ever saw her. Is she good-looking?” (p. 176). 
He at once conceives the idea of meeting her but she passes 
him in her mourning without noticing him or any other 
man. It is then that he decides to go to Madrid to visit 
his old acquaintance, Laura. (This scene greatly surprises 
Gendarme de Bevotte.*) Laura, an actress, cannot, amid 
all her other lovers, rid herself of her infatuation for Don 
Juan; she sings his songs and dreams of him until he returns 
and in a duel kills another of her friends, Don Karlos, 
whose brother he had previously killed in a duel. This 
murder causes Don Juan to hide as a monk and so gives 
him an opportunity to speak with Dona Anna while he is 
disguised. It also furnishes the duel which is an element 
of so many of the versions. 

® Vsye Dramaticheskie Sochineniya Pushkina, Moscow, 1916, p. 171. 

‘ Gendarme de Bevotte, of. cit., p. 14. 

5 Op. cit., p. 16. 
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The false monk laughs at the heroic statue of the com- 
mander. “What a giant he is! What shoulders! What a 
Hercules! But the deceased was small and weak; Here, 
standing on tiptoe, he could not reach his hand to his nose. 
When we met on the Escurial, he struck against my sword 
and died, like a grasshopper on a pin; but he was proud and 
bold and had a rough disposition” (p. 189). He speaks 
to Dona Anna and becomes steadily more impassioned. 
At first she is surprised that a monk speaks thus but he tells 
her he is no monk but Don Diego deKalvido . . . His 
pleas become more and more romantic and impassioned 
and concludes: “I only know the value of a moment of life, 
and only understand the meaning of happiness, since I 
have loved you” (p. 193). Dona Anna herself proposes 
that he visit her at her home. Don Juan is overjoyed and 
as happy as a child. “I am ready to sing, to embrace the 
whole world” (p. 196). His childish enthusiasm leads him 
to invite the statue to stand on guard before his widow’s 
door and watch her with his successor. He is frightened 
when the statue nods assent, but gathers up his courage 
and goes through with the entertainment. 

The next day Don Juan pours out his heart to Dona Anna 
and she tells him that she had never chosen the Commander. 
“My mother ordered me to give my hand to Don Alvar. 
We were poor, Don Alvar was rich” (p. 200). Dona Anna 
begins to yield and the feeling of duty to her dead hus- 
band begins to weaken. She says: “In loving me, you 
are righteous before me and before heaven” (p. 201). Don 
Juan will not love under an assumed name and so he reveals 
himself as Don Juan, the murderer of her husband. She 
has never seen Don Juan but her threats and her hatred 
disappear before the real Juan. He says, “I have never 
yet loved any woman” (p. 206). She is won over and 
promises to receive him on the next day, giving him a 

parting kiss . . . At that moment the statue enters and 


drags off Don Juan to perish. 
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Gendarme de Bevotte is right in his general estimate of 
the character of Don Juan: 


Au type brutal, sans élégance et si complétement irreel congu par celui-ci 
(Villiers), Pouchkine a opposé un personnage délicat et vrai. Peut-étre 
méme, a-t-il mis dans ce héros sensible et lyrique sous son ironie, dans cet 
amoureux jaloux et sincére, quelque chose de lui-méme et de sa conception 
du gentilhomme. . . . Ce n’est plus le trompeur perfide de Tirso, le 
débauché cruel de Dorimon et de Villiers, ni le libertin redoutable de Moliére; 
mais ce n’est pas encore le réveur de Musset. Par sa grace séduisante, par 
sa sensibilité délicate, par son ardeur juvénile, il rappellerait davantage le 
Don Juan de Mozart, avec moins de désinvolture et plus d’ ingénuité.® 


Or to quote a Russian source: ‘“‘He is not the repulsive, 
conscienceless type of Moliere, a noble of the time of Louis 
XIV, considering in lies and perjury merely a game’”’—says 
Prof. Dashkevich—‘the is a sympathetic person reminding 
us of a sentimental lover. He is an ennobled honorer of 
love, a searcher for its highest joy and pleasure. A char- 
acteristic of the delineation by Pushkin in comparison with 
the other types is the more human and deep understanding 
of this type; without exaggeration or excesses in the idealiza- 
tion. In Pushkin’s work, Don Juan is an esthetic nature. 
He is no rough seeker after sensual delights and mere external 
beauty, but a butterfly, flitting from one blossom of a tender 
love for a woman to another, inhaling the fragrance and 
valuing the individual charm of each of them, seeking in 
them life and soul.’” 

Belinsky describes him as follows: ‘‘with a good opinion 
of himself, graceful, clever, he is cheerful and biting, sincere 
and false, passionate and cold, wise and a mad-cap, fluent 
and insolent, brave, bold, important.’’® 

This same type of loving and lovable immaturity is found 
again and again in the poetry of Pushkin, for we must 
consider Don Juan not as a gay deceiver deliberately ruining 


6 Loc. cit. 
7A. Deutsch, Typ Don-Juana v mirovoy literaturye, Niva, 1911, ITI, 267. 
8 Polnoye Sobraniye Sochinenii, III. 699, 
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the women who allure him but a young man who is sincere 
at the moment when he speaks, however changeable he may 
be in his feelings. He is a true butterfly and even his invita- 
tion to the statue is far more a passing whim, a desire to 
hurt the feelings of the statue, than a threat against the social 
order. The Commander has not fallen in defence of his 
wife’s honor, but he has always kept his wife in strict seclusion; 
and Don Juan wishes him to see that he cannot do it after 
his death. There is nothing about him which might not 
be in any young man who is eager to sow wild oats and to 
shine in a brilliant but rather empty society. So Don Juan 
drifts from intrigue to intrigue with no malevolent desire, 
falling into love and out again with the same nonchalance 
that he shows in drawing his sword on Don Karlos. He is 
madly in love with Dona Anna but so he has been times 
before, until some other impulse, some other attraction 
comes before his eyes. 

This picture of the young man basking in love and happi- 
ness for a moment, willing to risk his life, his liberty, himself 
for a passing whim, is strikingly like the Pretender in Boris 
Godunov. The false Dimitry, historically a riddle, is as 
sentimental and as enraptured in the presence of Marina 
as is Don Juan. The cold and calculating zeal which has 
driven him from his humble cell to train himself in arms 
and reach for the throne of Russia counts for naught when 
Marina appears. For the young Polish girl he postpones 
the march of his armies; he earns the disapproval of the 
court of Poland; but what cares he? Marina makes an 
appointment to meet him; she wishes to rouse him to a 
sense of his danger, to prove herself a worthy wife of him 
who would be tsar of Russia and finds a lovesick swain. 
What is his plea? 


O let me forget, if but for a single hour, the trials and anxieties of my 
fate! Forget yourself that you see before you the Tsarevich, Marina! See 
in me the lover whom you have chosen, happy in your glance alone. O, 
hear my prayers of love! Let me express all that fills my heart! (op. cit. p. 
78f.). . . . What is Godunov? Is your love, my only blessing, in the power 
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of Boris? No, no, I look indifferently at his throne, the royal power. Your 
love . . . what is life without it, the gleam of glory and the realm of 
Russia? In the empty steppe, a poor hut, you—you will take the place of 
the royal crown. 


Marina haughtily replies: “Not to a youth foolishly mad, 
captured by my beauty—but I give my hand solemnly to 
the heir to the throne of Moscow, the Tsarevich saved by 
fate.”’ 

Don Juan could not fail to be jealous of the dead husband 
of Dona Anna. The Pretender repeats: “Enough—I do 
not wish to share with a corpse a girl who belongs to him; . . 
your Dimitry is dead—and will not rise. I am a poor monk; 
I took the name Dimitry and I have deceived the stupid 
Poles. What will you say, haughty Marina? Are you 
content with my confession?” Later he tells her: “I de- 
ceived God and the tsars—I lied to the world; but it is not 
for you, Marina, to punish me; I am just before you. No, 
I could not deceive you. You were my only saint, before 
you I did not dare to pretend; love, love, jealous, blind, 
love alone compelled me to tell you the whole story” (p. 83). 
It is only after he has drunk the cup of humiliation to the 
full that he resumes his poise and declares that he will be 
tsar, that he will carry out the réle which he has undertaken 
and that he will be the tsarevich. It is Marina who plays 
the positive réle, but back of this is the same cheerful, happy 
man who plays with life that we find in Don Juan. Pushkin 
has followed the Chronicles very closely, and Dimitry in 
history sacrificed often his interests to his whims. Yet he 
shows at this crucial moment the same weakness which 
leads Don Juan in his whole career. 

A more conventional type of Don Juan is Evgeny Onyegin: 


In his first youth he had been the sacrifice of stormy mistakes and of 
unrestrained passions. Spoiled by his habits of life, now charmed by this, 
disillusioned by that, slowly tortured by desires, tortured by vain success, 
marking in noise and calm the eternal rumbling of the soul, stifling a yawn 
with a smile; that is how he had killed eight years, wasting the best flower 
of his life. He had not fallen in love with beauties but he courted somehow. 
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If they refuse, he was happy in a moment; if they betrayed him, he was 
glad to rest. He sought them without enthusiasm and he left them without 
pity (Evgeny Onyegin, p. 102). 


He is now playing the cynic and answers with studied cold- 
ness the loving letter of Tatyana. He leaves her for her sister 
Olga, shamelessly insults her beloved Lensky, flirts with 
her, and ultimately kills Lensky in a duel. Too late he 
learns that Tatyana has possibilities. He finds her married 
to a prominent officer some years later and she repulses him 
as coldly as he had her. Nevertheless, what is Onyegin but 
a disillusioned Don Juan? If ever Don Juan should stop 
and think of his butterfly existence, if ever he should weary 
of his perpetual pursuit or reason how he could change so 
rapidly, his joyous existence would bore him and Onyegin 
would appear. 

It is this type of young man eternally charmed or bored 
by the events of the moment that Pushkin loves to delineate. 
The picture varies in its general outlines but at heart, in 
essentials, there is little difference. It is not the repulsive 
type of social adventurer that Pushkin gives us. It is not 
some monster of vice and degradation. It is merely the 
butterfly, the seed blown by the wind wheresoever it will, 
reacting as it may or as the world of convention demands. 
It is a type always unconscious of its weaknesses and the 
empty character of its life. It lives merely for the cult of 
the passing moment and into that moment it puts all that 
it has of good and ill. 


2. The Don Juan of Count A. K. Tolstoy. 


This type of Don Juan is separated by an infinity from 
the Don Juan of Count A. K. Tolstoy, one of the most western 
of all Russian writers. Count Tolstoy, a lover of Italian 
art and of the chase was a rare union of different elements, 
of objective treatment, of history and of mysticism; and 
his Don Juan is painted on a far larger canvas than the 
simple story of Pushkin. 
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The drama or dramatic poem is based on the Spanish 
version of Zorrilla.® It is dedicated to the memory of 
Mozart and Hoffmann with the following German quotation 
from Hoffmann: 


Aber das ist die entsetzliche Folge des Siindenfalls, dass der Feind die 
Macht behielt, dem Menschen aufzulauern und ihm selbst in dem Streben 
nach dem Hiéchsten, worin er seine gittliche Natur ausspricht, bise 
Fallstricke zu legen. Dieser Conflict der géttlichen and dimonischen Krifte 
erzeugt den Begriff des irdischen, so wie der erfochtene Sieg den Begriff des 
iiberirdischen Lebens. 


A prologue in heaven shows us spirits praising the 
immanent and all-kind God, when Satan, the spirit of 
negation, enters and promises to win away Don Juan 
de-Marania by showing him the original of which everything 
mortal is but an unsatisfactory copy. ‘‘When he desires, 
burned by my flame, to find happiness in the arms of love, 
the vision of perfection will disappear and the woman will 
appear before him as she is. He will rage. Let him ever 
seek with eternal thirst a new ideal in the arms of every 
girl! So with flaming zeal, with stubbornness on his brow, 
with despair in his breast, with passion in his eye, let Juan 
seek the heavenly on earth and in each triumph prepare a 
new woe.”!® Don Juan’s pride will help him to his ruin. 

Ten years later we see Don Juan the terror of Seville. 
He is known for his dissipations. He has freed a Moor by 
force from the clutches of the Inquisition and is under sus- 
picion as a heretic. Now he is in love with Donna Anna 
and once more he sees the same ideal; he hopes for something 
different in her love but he dares not hope. How can she 
differ from the many others with whom he has come in 
contact. ‘“O, if even one of those whom I loved had kept the 
promise! I would never have betrayed her, no, they all 
deceived me shamefully, they betrayed my ideal, they showed 


® Gendarme de Bevotte, op. cit., p. 67. 
10 Palnoye Sobraniye Sochinenii, 1. 69 
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me another face, and to love them, instead of perfection, 
would have been the basest treason! . .. And then in 
anger I swore not to believe in love, to believe nothing. I 
sought in it only possession, I found in it only sensuality, 
and I sought it only to avenge its jests with jests” (p. 85). 
He is half-inclined to take the love of Donna Anna as real 
but he does not seek to test it and so he goes forth as the 
angel of destruction to master and to jest at his victim. 

The Commander does not approve of his daughter’s in- 
fatuation for Don Juan and begs another suitor whom he 
favors, Don Oktavio, to watch over his daughter in case 
anything happens to himself. Don Juan swears his loyalty 
to Donna Anna but just as arrangements are being made 
for the betrothal, he deliberately sings a serenade to a woman 
of most unsavory character, Niseta, where he knows that 
Donna Anna and her father will see him. The expected 
happens; there is a duel and the father falls dead. 

Don Juan will not give up his pursuit of the daughter. 
A stranger, the Moor whom he has saved, tries to murder 
him; but with chivalrous kindness, he hides the unhappy 
victim of the Inquisition and plans to use him as captain 
of a pirate ship with which he will scour the Mediterranean 
Sea. Don Juan roundly condemns Don Cesar for being 
a mere rake, and kills him and Don Oktavio in duels. He 
still loves Donna Anna but he is still determined that his 
triumph will show another illusion as always in the past. 
He returns to Seville from his estates on the seacoast. Satan 
has another debate with the spirits and reveals that Donna 
Anna is such an incarnation of the ideal that his schemes 
will fail if Don Juan knows how to value her. If he fails 
in this, he must of necessity fall to Satan. 

Donna Anna is still in love with Don Juan, although 
she knows that she should loathe him. Don Juan comes in 
and tells her the truth. He wants to believe, he wants love, 
he wants ideals but he knows that they are impossible. 
Just then guards enter in search of Don Juan. Donna Anna 
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hides him and when they are gone, she half faints in his 
arms. When he rejoins his servant Leporello, he is jubilant 
because “the deceitful shade of love will never again torture 
me!”’ (p. 163). Then in his pride he invites the Commander’s 
statue to a farewell dinner before he leaves Spain forever. 

Yet Don Juan is ill at ease. His triumph was not satis- 
factory. He tries to console himself by saying that there are 
spots of one’s native land which are left unvisited and so are 
places in the heart; but this is cold consolation. He and 
Leporello escape from the officers of the Inquisition by a 
trick, the servant pretending to be the Papal nuncio and 
ordering Don Juan to a monastery. Just then Donna 
Anna appears. She has taken poison and with her last 
breath she has come to urge him to repent. Now she is 
more charming than ever to him and he has barely will 
power enough to invite her to take part in his final revel 
without submitting to her charms and holiness. She dies 
and even before the final tidings, Don Juan begins to wonder 
if he is not really in love with her. He discovers that he 
really does love her and just then the statue enters with 
the bidding, “‘Pray!’’ The statue reveals to Don Juan that 
he really did love her and with a final threat it leaves. 
Don Juan faints. The spirits and Satan quarrel again over 
his unconscious body, but his confession of love has saved 
him, and Don Juan dies in peace and sanctity in a monastery 
near Seville. 

It will at once be seen how different is the general spirit 
of this work from that of Pushkin. Gendarme de Bevotte™ 
comments on the great development of the character of 
Donna Anna as in the work of Flaubert. The girl is as 
carefully drawn as is Don Juan himself and is a noble 
and self-sacrificing character, sincerely in love with Don Juan 
and trying to save him even in her last hour. 

The prologue is greatly influenced by Goethe’s Faust. 
In both cases we have a conversation between the powers 


1 Op. cit., p. 67. 
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of heaven and their opponents, but the differences are as 
striking as the resemblances. The Satan of Tolstoy is in no 
wise the Mephistopheles of Faust, even as he is not the’ 
conventional devil of Christian theology. Mephistopheles 
is much more of a wag. The Lord says: 

Von allen Geistern die verneinen 

Ist mir der Schalk am wenigsten zur Last (Part I, vv. 338-339). 
He describes himself to Faust: 

Ein Theil von jeder Kraft 
Die stets das Bése will und stets das Gute schafft (vv. 1335-6). 

Satan says of himself: “I am a shadow of painting. I 
am the dark base of a picture, the logical contribution of 
necessity. I am something in the form of a general covering, 
I am that black stuff on which you sew the many colored 
flowers . . . In mathematics I am minus, in philosophy 
the reverse of deity; in brief I am nothing, the denial of 
life; and when the Lord created the whole world from 
nothing, I am that material which served him for creation”’ 
(p. 64). 

It would take us too far from our immediate subject to 
analyze all the differences between Mephistopheles and 
Satan and to trace out the details of the pantheistic philo- 
sophy which is existent in the work of the Russian poet. 
Similarly we cannot study the mysticism of the drama 
further than to quote the following letter of the author with 
regard to the appearance of the statue of the Commander. 

Cette statue n’est pas une sculpture en pierre, ni l’esprit du commandeur, 
c’est la force astrale, la force exécutive, servant également le bien et le 
mal, et se trouvant neutralisée par les volontés contradictoires de Satan et 
des anges, (position préparée dans la scéne du cimetiére), idée cabalistique 
se retrouvant dans tous les ouvrages hermétiques et se reproduisant de nos 
jours invisiblement dans chaque acte de notre volonté, et visiblement dans 
toute experience magnétique et magique. Satan ne peut pas emporter Don 
Juan avec ses mains, il a besoin d’un agent pour s’en emparer définitive- 
ment. . . . Cette prise de possession n’est pas physique, elle est toute 
psychique, mais symboliquement manifestée.” 

#2 Quoted by Lirondelle, Le Poéte Alexis Tolstoy, L’Homme et l’Oeuvre 
p. 479. 
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A closer parallel is that between Satan and the Demon 
in The Demon of Lermontov, a Russian and Caucausian 
poem describing the unfortunate attempt of a fallen angel 
to make his way back to heaven by his love for a mortal 
girl. Satan declares in the beginning when he first appears 
as a mere voice, “I venture to tell you that, I, having the 
misfortune to lose my form as an archangel, I was absolutely 
deprived of form; therefore permit me to assume some form or 
aspect” (p. 65). He refers again to the time when he desired 
to become the supreme ruler of the universe and rose in 
revolt against God (p. 66). In all this he is but following 
the example of Lermontov. The Demon flying above the 
Caucausus thinks of the past, ““When he believed and loved, 
the happy firstling of creation; when free from care, he did 
not know, he did not know either malice or doubt, the 
fruitless torture of regret; and a weary row of fruitless 
centuries did not threaten his mind... And much, 
much . . . and all he had no power to remember” (Demon, 
Part I, 1). 

Now long expelled from heaven, he wandered in the 
wilderness of the world without a refuge. Century suc- 
ceeded to century, as minute to minute in monotonous 
chain. “Ruling the worthless earth, he sowed evil without 
delight; he met no opposition to his art,—and evil bored 
him.” (PartI,2). He describes himself to Tamara after 
penetrating the convent where she is in refuge; “‘I am he, 
whom no one loves, and everything living curses. Space 
and years are nothing to me; I am the god of my earthly 
slaves, the tsar of consciousness and of freedom, I am the 
foe of heaven, the evil of nature,—and you see, I am at your 
feet’’ (Part II, 10.) 

The idea of the demon plays a large part in all the writings 
of Lermontov. More than one of his poems from the 
earliest years (the first of them was written in 1829 when 
the poet was only fifteen years old) deals with this theme. 
It appears again in Pechorin in the Hero of our Times. 
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Don Juan is himself inspired in the same way. When he is 
formulating his plan for securing Donna Anna, he says: 
“How shall I begin? I do not yet know myself, but I feel 
that my demon is ready to help me again; in my breast he 
is fanning a smouldering flame.” (p. 140). 

Between Pechorin himself and Don Juan there are many 
points of similarity. Think of the love affair between 
Pechorin and the Caucausian Bela. As the wild girl learns 
to think kindly of him, Pechorin grows visibly cooler towards 
her. Then there are the other affairs, Princess Mary, and 
many more but the only one who really touches him is Vera, 
whose love he has spurned so cruelly as a young man. Of 
course Pechorin lacks the mystic touch of Don Juan and 
yet the figure of the attractive young man unable to satisfy 
his soul by danger or by love was undoubtedly a source of 
inspiration for Alexis Tolstoy. 

There is a similarity between the ending of Tamara and 
that of Don Juan. In both cases the powers of good and 
evil meet and contest for the soul of the mortal. The spirits 
and Satan in the cemetery form a rough parallel to the 
attempt of the angel to bar the entrance of the Demon into 
the convent and the final intervention of the spirits as 
Satan rises from the earth is of the same character as the 
final discomfiture of the Demon by the angel who is carrying 
Tamara’s soul to heaven. 

Between Lermontov and Alexis Tolstoy there exist many 
touches of kinship which are quite alien to the spirit of 
Pushkin. There are important differences between the first 
two. There is something far less titanic, far less tempestuous 
in Tolstoy, a willingness to be satisfied in this world which 
is alien to the unbending pride of Lermontov. 


Tous deux ont la meme conception de l’amour “‘infini” mais tandis que 
Yun dédaigne d’aimer “pour un temps,” l’autre ne néglige pas ]’a-compte 
terrestre; l’un se réjouit que |’Ame, emportée sur les ailes d’or d’un ange, 
trouve enfin dans |’Eden la fin du doute et des souffrances; l’autre préte a 
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l’Ame délivrée le souvenir des chagrins d’ici-bas, le désir de quitter le bon- 
heur céleste pour redescendre consoler ceux qui souffrent sur terre.’ 


This passion is lacking in Pushkin for we must not forget 
that Lermontov, as Merezhkovsky has pointed out in his 
study of the poet, is the first poet in Russian to give serious 
consideration to the problem of evil, a problem which 
never presented itself to the mind of Pushkin. 

We have noticed how Pushkin carried over into his person 
of the Pretender in Boris Godunov the essential features of 
the character of Don Juan. It is at least interesting to note 
that Tolstoy’s Tsar Boris bears the same relationship to 
his Don Juan. In the later version the Pretender does not 
appear. We hear constantly about him but Tolstoy does 
not try to solve the riddle of his identity. Quite the reverse. 
We have one scene in which Gregory Otrepyev appears 
at the very time that the rumors of the return of the Tsare- 
vich are flying everywhere. Dimitry is a manifestation 
of the anger of heaven at the crime of Boris, a mysterious 
shade which will not take definite shape and which cannot 
be contested by mortal means. 

In these two versions of the legend of Don Juan we see 
the difference between the two poets. Pushkin is the 
product of the early Romantic period of Russian literature, 
the period of artistic but artless narration and lyric out- 
bursts. Tolstoy lived after the pronounced realistic tendency 
in Russian literature had been started and developed by 
Turgenev and the radical writers of the sixties. He was a 
poet of art for art’s sake but he poured into his work an 
enthusiasm and a pleading for this cause that gave to many 
of his works a serious and even philosophical purpose. It 
is for this reason that his Don Juan becomes not merely a 
study of the legend but a poetic statement of the poet’s 
own philosophical and metaphysical position. 

Both Pushkin and Tolstoy were familiar with many of 
the more important European versions of the legend but 


4 Lirondelle, op. cit., p. 572. 
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they treated it in quite different ways. In general, however, 
the didactic and social purposes to which Russian literature 
dedicated itself during the greater part of the nineteenth 
century were not favorable for the production of works which 
were based on the great international legends and traditions. 
It is then the more gratifying to find that two of the great 
authors of Russia have handled this theme and have produced 
works which stand definitely in the circle of classical Russian 
literature. In both cases the scene is laid in Spain but Don 
Juan in his essential characteristics is thoroughly permeated 
with Russian thought and ideas exactly as the writers of 
every country and of every age have drawn a Don Juan 
who is a product of their own age and of their own land. 
CLARENCE AUGUSTUS MANNING 
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XXV. EPIC FORMULAS, ESPECIALLY IN 
LASAMON 


In Lajamon’s poem commonly called Brut there is an 
extraordinary profusion of epic formulas, full of flavor and 
charm, contributing as much as anything to the marked 
individuality of the poem. The same or similar phrases are 
used again and again, as a rule in the same or similar circum- 
stances, or to describe the same person or action. The degree 
of similarity which makes a phrase a formula is impossible 
to define, but in the first list in each case given below is 
meant to be essentially closet A phrase is considered a 
formula when it occurs three times or more in this poem; 
two occurrences may be accidental, but three are becoming 
habitual.2 Other occurrences could doubtless be found, 


1 There has been much looseness in the use of the term epic formula. 
Every alliterating phrase, even if repeated in one or more poems, is not a 
formula; certainly not a mere couple of words, found now together, now 
some distance apart; still less a mere type of phrase, of which the words 
vary: There is a clear difference between epic formula and a vague “epic 
language,” or common phrases which happen to be used in narrative poetry, 
of which we have admitted few here. Unity and frequency are essential. 
In the present article no attention is paid to phrases which lack these 
requisites in Lazamon’s usage, even if found in other works. I also ignore, 
of course, the “incremental repetition” of the ballads and the like, which also 
is quite a different thing. We have not undertaken, here or later, to go into 
elaborate definition or classification of formulas and their usage, though it 
might be profitable to have this done. It is rather surprising that so con- 
crete, interesting, and suggestive a matter of style has not been adequately 
treated, as it will not be here. 

2In the Nibelungenlied (and more or less elsewhere) we often find a 
longish phrase occurring twice almost word for word, but rarely oftener; 
the poet clearly felt three or more occurrences as a conscious excess. As 
to numerous recurrences of shorter formulas in that poem, see p. 523 below. 
On the other hand (see pp. 516, 520, 521 below), shorter phrases often 
stop with the third occurrence. 
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and also other formulas, but we have meant to exclude 
mere stock-rimes, and in general phrases so inevitable that 
they would not have been felt as formulas by Lajamon or 
his auditors, however often repeated. Some of our items 
might be combined, others subdivided, for they often 
merge with each other; the whole matter is fluid. The 
most frequent form is generally taken as standard. Hundreds 
of less frequent or important variants are disregarded. 
Each formula is nicknamed by a striking word in it. 


4ifne. zefne pan worde. 
Il. 443, 472, 475, 503, 512, 3 later, III. 29, 64, 91, 93, 101, 102, 109, 
3 later. Cf. II. 481, TI. 57, IT. 52(2). 
Aivere. swa longe swa bid zuere: her ne cume we nzuere. 
II. 366, 367, 450, 526, 550, 551; IIT. 123, 269, 294. cf. IT. 450. 
Are: cf. Are-nu. swa ich euere ibiden are. 
I. 126, 129, 141, 283, 412. II. 97, 235, 275, 560. III. 249. Cf. 
leuerd pine ere. I. 230, 377. IL. 337. 
Are-nu: cf. Are and Nu. & we biddededpine zre: nu & auere mare. 
T. 231, 283. II. 92, 280, 449. III. 247-8. Cf. I. 230 (Otho), 265, 
377. 1. 337. 
Adelest: cf. Cnihten, Folken, Monnen. adelest kingen. 
II. 278, 328, 336, 4/4, 418, 420, 426, 436,45 more. III. 7, 9, 34, 36, 79. 
adelest alre kinge 
I. 110, 288. JI. 290, 318. III. 20, 21, 109, 123. 
adelest Brutten 
II. 431, 528. III. 48. Many like phrases in Lajamon with other 
nouns or adjectives. 


* I am uncommonly indebted to the care and judgment of my assistant, 
Miss Phyllis M. Carbaugh, for much organizing and collecting; also to 
Professor A. G. Kennedy, for some first-fruits of his Bibliography of the 
English Language. References are to volume and page of Sir Frederic 
Madden’s admirable edition (3 vols., London, 1847). The citations are 
from the Caligula MS, and no attempt has been made to exhaust the Otho. 
Two formulas on a page are marked “(2)”. The place of occurrence of the 
version given is italicized. Karl Regel’s Die Aliiteration im Lajamon (Ger- 
manistische Studien, Vienna, 1872, pp. 171-246) gives some of Lajamon’s 
alliterating two-word formulas and some parallels in Anglo-Saxon and other 
early Germanic poetry, and shows what he well calls Lazamon’s uncommon 
wealth of old popular phraseology. Mr. Joseph Hall in his definitive edition 
of King Horn collects some of Lajamon’s formulas which parallel some 
in that poem, and so do a few other editors of early texts. 
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edelust bearna: Elene 476; edelast tungla: 93; monna leofast: Jul. 
84; gumena leofost: Andr. 575; eorla leofost: Andr. 1352. Similar 
locutions common in Anglo Saxon and Germanic poetry.‘ 
Ades: cf. Sworen. ades heo sworen: swiken pat heo nalden 
I. 175, 215, 230. IT. 283, 388, 498, 524. Cf. I. 30, 220. IJ. 518, 
526, 557. 
Balu. balu per wes riue 
I. 27, 194, 195, 247. IL. 263, 419, 444, 552. III. 107. 
balu eow is j;euede 


‘ Here are the sources of the parallels cited: 

Anglo-Saxon poems cited from the Wiilcker-Grein Bibliothek. 

Amis and Amfiloun]. ed. Kélbing, Altengl. Bibl. I1. 

Arthfour] and Merlfin}], ed. Kélbing, Altengl. Bibl. IV. 

Bede, Eccl. Hist. (A. S. version). Best[iary], in Wright’s Reliquiac 
Antiquae, I. Body and Soul (Worc[ester Fragment]), ed. Buchholz. Duty 
of Christfians], E. E. T. S., O. S., 49. 

Erthe upon Erthe, E. E. T. S., O. S., 141. Fehr, Die formelhaften Ele- 
mente in d. alten engl. Balladen, Basle diss., Berlin, 1900. 

Five Joys, in Wright’s Reliquiae Antiquae, I. Fuhrmann, Die alliterier- 
enden Sprachformeln in Morris’ Early Engl. Allit. Poems, etc., Kiel diss., 
Hamburg, 1886. Genfesis] and Exfodus], E. E. T. S., O. S., 7. Gloria, in 
Wiilcker-Grein Bibliothek, 11.2. God Ureis{un of ure Lefdi], E. E. T. S., 
O.S., 29. Har[{rowing] of Hell; E. E. T.S., E. S., 100. 

Havlelok], ed. Holthausen. Horn, King Horn, ed. Joseph Hall. Horn 
Chfild], in Hall’s ed. of King Horn. Hymn, in Wiilcker-Grein Biblio- 
thek, I1. Isumbras, in Thornton Romances, Camden Soc. Max{imian], 
in Wright’s Reliquiae Antiquae, 1. Meyer, Altgermanische Poesie. Orfeo, 
in Ritson, Anc. Engl. Metr. Rom. Il. Orm{ulum], ed. White and Holt. 
Owl and Night [ingale], ed. Wells. Pass{ion of our Lord], E. E. T. S., O.S., 
49. Proverbs of] Alfjred], ed. Skeat. Richard [Coer de Lyon], in Weber, 
Metr. Rom., 11. Robfert] of Glfoucester], ed. Wright, Rolls Ser. St. Kath- 
ferine], E. E. T. S., O. S., 80. St. Marh [erete], E. E. T. S., O. S., 13. Sar- 
mun, in Matzner’s Altengl. Sprachproben, 1. Schmirgel, Typical Express. 
and Repet. in Sir Bevis, E. E. T. S., E. S., 65. Sin{ners] Bew[are], E. E. T. S., 
O.S., 49. S. E. Leg., Early South English Legendary, E. E. T.S., O. S., 87. 
(Here are saints’ legends not otherwise located). Sowdan of Babl[ylonel], 
E. E. T.S., E. S., 38. Spec{ulum] Gy de Warewyke, E. E. T. S., E. S., 75. 
Squyr [of Low Degree], in Ritson, Anc. Engl. Metr. Rom. II. Thr{ush] 
and Nightlingale], in Wright’s Reliquiae Antiquae, I. Tristr[am], ed. 
McNeill, Scott. Text Soc.; ed. Kélbing. Vox and Wholf], in Matzner’s 
Altengl. Sprachproben, 1. Wm. of Palferne], E. E. T.S., E.S., 1. Woh{unge] 
of Ure Lav{erd], E. E. T. S., O. S., 34. Wom[an] of Samfaria], in E. E. T. S., 
O. S., 49. Wulfs[tan’s] Homilies, ed. Napier. 
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247, 348. IL. 218. III. 80, 196. 

balu wes on folke 

379, 444, 456. JII. 73,95, 199, 221. Cf. I. 62. Il. 535. TI. 66. 
pet balu wes on londe 

91, 184, 220. IIT. 166. 

bitterest alre baluwen 

413. JI. 461. IIT. 217, 258. Cf. I. 74. IT. 11, 248, 301, 583. 
Eid. 255. 


Bar. swa bid pe wilde bar. 


72. II. 250 (Otho), 469. ILI. 25, 217. Cf. I. 320. I. 250. 

& beden for pere seole: pxt hire neuere szl nere. 

113, 276, 477. Cf. JIT. 11. 

cf. Blisse, Ferde. he lette blawen beomen: & bonnien his ferden. 
219 (Otho), 241-2, 250, 339, 344. II. 254, 277, 377, 378, 379, 487, 
529. III. 93, 149, 220, 244. Cf. I. 75. IJ. 271, 497, 556, 574. 
III. 81, 89, 135. 

He lette blauwen bemen: 

190, 365, 368. IIL. 173, 353, 606. III. 109. 

Ardur lette blawen: hornes and bemen 

458-9, 549. TIT. 173. Cf. I. 417. IL. 251, 502, 538. IIL. 39, 89. 
bemen per bleowen: blisse wes on folke 

217. IT. 201, 502-3. 

& bonnien ure ferden 

201, 365. II. 417, 446. IIL. 81, 242. 


Bideled. zrhden [etc.] bidzled 


3, 78, 81, 107, 137, 265, 303(2), 445, 452, 6 later. III. 33, 77, 128, 
219. 
Very common idiom in A. S. and early M. E.; dreamum bedeled 
(jedzlde): Beow. 721, 1275: Chr. and Sat. 68, 344; Guth. 712; 
welpes bidelid: Prov. Alf. 558; cf. Body and Soul (Worc.) B 16, 
C 32; etc., etc.; also Ziegler’s book on the “Caedmonian” poems 
(later mentioned) p. 53. 
cf. Rede-rune. ich me birede wulle: of swulchere neode 
34, 623. ILI. 213, 248, 259. 
he bad him rede: to swulchere neode 
7, 295, 298. III. 213-4. Cf. 1. 29, 190, 381. III. 271. 

Pe king hine bi-poute: wat he don mahte 
44, 81, 124, 133, 139, 178, 195-6, 205, 7 later. II. 3, 17-18, 39 
(Otho), 50, 86-7, 131, 151, 161, 164, 11 later. LILI. 134, 135, 160, 
205, 209, 227. Cf. I. 384. II. 277(2). LUI. 210, 260, 281, 287-8. 
Horn child him bipoute Wat he speke my3te: Horn(Q), 433-4; 
Pe mirie maiden hir bipoujt In what maner pat sche mou3t: Horn 
Ch. 364-5; Finlac king him bi pou3t, Hou he Horn jeld mous3t: 
ib. 808-9; hem bipou3t Hou pai horn bitray moust: ib. 478-9; 
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per-vore he hine bi-pouhte. hw he don myhte: Passion, 683; 
bi-poujte . . . hire . . . hov heo mijte best on take, and j3wat 
heo mijte do: Th. Beket 51 (S. E. Leg.). 
Blisse: cf. Bemen. mid muchelere blisse 
T. 89, 288. IL. 10, 34, 201, 385, 456. III. 208, 234. 
mid hey3ere blisse 
I. 289. II. 313, 351, 414, 439, 486, 605. 
muchel wes ba blisse 
I. 47, 325,408. II. 244, 412, 486, 598. III. 210, 250, 268. 
blisse wes on hirede 
I. 77. IT. 201, 203, 439, 503. ITI. 206. 
blisse wes among heom 
TI. 164, 353, 594. 
pa weoren inne Bruttene: blissen i-nouwe 
I. 385. II. 89, 382, 530, 615. 
Blipe-live. pa wes pa king swa blide: swa he nas nauer ere on his liue 
I. 59, 77-8, 95, 356-7, 381, 408. II. 41, 111, 182, 211, 292. 
nes he neuere swa blide: er an his liue 
TI. 134, 292, 571, 574. Cf. I. 199,432. II. 195-6, 232. III. 127. 
Blipe-mode: cf. Seorhful. blide an heore mode 
I. 218, 325, 381. IL. 31, 253. 
Boren-bur3e: cf. Boren-coren. nes he neuere iboren: i nauere nane bur3e 
II. 98. III. 6, 254. Cf. II. 582. III. 30. 
Boren-coren: cf. Boren-bur3e. nes neuere na mon iboren: ne of nane 
londe icoren 
I. 75. IU. 75, 371, 500, 612. III. 145. 
pe scullen beon alle icorne: and swide heise iborne 
I. 227, 231, 363, 390. II. 114-5, 454. (Boren: coren, rime common 
in early M. E. poems.) 
Brac. pa hit alles up brac: hit wes god pat he spec. 
I. 130, 150, 231. II. 291, 411. 
Breken: cf. Brustleden, Helmes. breken brade sperren 
I. 221. IL. 397,422. Cf. III. 94, 141, 220, 245. 
Broder. Nennius wes peos kinges broder: nafde he nenne oder 
I. 317. I. 272, 337. Ill. 9, 264. 
zlc spac wid oder: swulc he weore his broder 
TI. 214, 347, 540. III. 205. Cf. I. 184, 220. III. 294. (Stock rime 
in M. E.) 
Brustleden: cf. Breken, Helmes. brustleden sceldes 
II. 397, 422, 552. III. 94, 141, 220, 245 (Otho). 
Bruttes. Bruttes weoren bisie [balde] 
I, 386. IL. 3, 11,397,552. Cf. I. 338, 396. II. 8, 117, 257, 397, 553. 
Clepian. heo letten lude clepian: & cuden jeond pat ferde 
I. 75, 339, 340. 
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Cnihten: cf. Aidelest, Folken, Monnen. pa andswerede Hengest: cnihtene 
alre hendest 
II. 156, 158, 159, 165, 168, 180, 182, 189, 4later. Cf. II. 213, 214, 258; 
211, 266; 256, 265, 270. 
Cnihtes-fihten. gode knihtes: pa gode weoren to fihten 
J. 58, 266, 315. IT. 67, 78, 133, 162, 166-7, 182, 350. Cf. I. 23, 356. 
III. 8, 68-9. 
Com-dai. pa com pe ilke dzi: pat pe king deed lai 
I. 118-9, 158, 165, 296, 385, 429-30. II. 2. 
Comen. to-somne heo comen: & feondliche heo slojen 
IT. 74,180. II. 44, 191, 263, 303, 379. ITI. 204. 
Daies: cf. Wintres. dzaies & nihtes 
i. 138, 140, 230. IT. 6, 7, 260, 358, 386, 440(2), 479, 545. III. 247. 
cf. I. 10, 290. 
bi dzie & bi nihte 
I. 88, 169. II. 154, 401, 477. 
Phrases very common in A. S. and M. E.; Beow. 2269; Phoen. 147, 
478; Best. 63, 195, 711, 720; Horn (L) 265; Pass. 530, 684; Fehr 
p. 22; etc., etc. 
Deorling. Bruttene deorling 
II. 201, 257, 318 (Otho), 497 (Otho), 618, 633. III. 36. 
Scottene deorling 
I. 269. IT. 578(2), 602(2), 636. IIT. 14. 
Ealured Englene hurde, Englene durlyng: Prov. Alf. 11; Alured, 
Englene frouer: Prov. Alf. 26, 62. 
Drihten. nzi swa me helpe drihten: pe scop pas dzies lihten. 
II. 198, 258, 356, 396, 461, 487, 568, 4 later. III. 187, 217, 238, 289. 
Cf. II. 632-3. IJ. 52. 
Ende. i pon nord [etc.] ende 
90, 118, 143, 291. ITI. 61 (Otho), 91 (Otho), 107, 150, 161, 181, 308, 
5 later. III. 160, 209, 249, 260. 
pat he com to ban ende 
II. 92, 144, 170, 351. III. 220. In Lindeseye, riht at pe north-ende: 
Hav. 734. 
Fader. efter his fader daie 
117 (Otho), 118, 123, 268, 392. III. 278. 
Feie. feollen px fzie. 
I. 27, 34, 35, 65, 74, 177, 395. II. 112, 163, 303, 379, 419. III. 110, 
255. Cf. IIT. 245. 
monie per weoren fzie 
I. 63, 200, 339. II. 469. III. 140. 
ah alle heo beod feie 
II. 241, 259, 394. 
faze jefealled: Beow. 1755; pat par feze men feallan sceoldon: 
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Mald. 140-5; pet him ext fotum feoll faze cempa: Mald. 119; 
fee feollan: Brun. 12; cf. Fuhrmann, p. 59. 
Fei-side. for heore fxi-side 
II. 9, 148, 202. TIL. 34, 43, 116, 152. 
and fei-sid makede 
T. 14, 158. If. 474. III. 152. Cf. I. 25, 28. IT. 38, 423, 444, 
469, 564. IIT. 126. 
Falewede. falewede nebbes 
I. 177. Uf. 552, IIL. 67, 221, 245. Cf. If. 344. 
Feondliche: cf. Wunder. feondliche swide 
I. 63, 246. IT. 9, 100, 251, 256, 399, 427, 482, 3 later. ILI. 94. 
Ferde: cf. Bemen. & sumneden ferde: wide jeond pan erde 
I. 273, 393, 394. II. 189, 312, 314, 359, 392, 400, 433,551. IJI. 146-7, 
204, 219, 258, 296. Cf. 1. 223, 290,416. II. 301,417,551. II. 90, 
227, 252. 
he somenede ferd: swulc nes neuere er on erde 
I. 177. TIL. 164, 258. Cf. II. 31. 
Ferden. heo uerden norh heo uerden zst 
TI. 16, 289, 553. 
Fleon. pa gunnen his men fleon: & pa odere after teon 
I. 369. IL. 379, 438. III. 133. 
and he over water ten, wile non at nede oder flen: Best. 353-4; 
Pe oper oway pai leten flen & gan ojain wip his folk ten: Arth. & 
Merl. 4059-60; Ac alle, pat cuer mijt flen, Swipe gun oway ten: 
6635-6; pe payns bigonne to fleon ant to huere shype teon: Horn (L) 
887-8. 
Folken: cf. Aidelest, Cnihten, Monnen. folken alre ermest 
II. 350, 351, 468, 494, 495. III. 246, 255. 
Fulle ifa. pe is mi fulle ifa 
I. 34, 329. IT. 26, 196, 222, 240, 243, 420. III. 193. Cf. I. 41. 
iudas, pat is my fulle i-vo: Pass. 174. 
Garsume. gold & garsume 
I. 40,173, 189, 252, 260, 332. JI. 16, 221, 338, 519, 537,557. ILI. 248. 
Cf. IT. 38, 252, 329. II. 628. gold and Gersum: Woh. of Ure Lav. 
8; wid gersum ant wid golde: St. Marh. p. 3; gersom and gold: 
Erthe upon Erthe 61; Fuhrmann, p. 68. 
God cniht. he wes swide god cniht. 
I. 191. II. 26, 27, 40, 390. III. 278. 
Grid-frid: cf. Grid-wid. inne gride & inne fride 
I. 9, 21, 106, 165, 274. JT. 50, 531. 
he sette grid he sette frid 
IT. 210, 351, 509. TIT. 205. Cf. I. 119, 181. I. 119, 385, 558, 626, 
ITT. 150, 270. 
ponne nam mon frid and grid wid him: A. S. Chron. 1011; and Godes 
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cyrcean gridian and fridian: A. S. Chron. 1093; pat pe chirche 
habbe gryp, and pe cheorl beo in fryp: Prov. Alf. 91-2; Forr patt he 
sette gripp and fripp: Orm. 87; upponn eorbe gripp and fripp: 
3380, 3926; wibp mikell gripp and fripp: 3520; he wollde gripp and 
fripp: 3490; cf. Kluge, PBB IX. 424; Skeat’s Early English Pro- 
verbs. 
Grid-wid: cf. Grid-frid. he wold specken heom wid: & jirnen peos kinges 
grid 
I. 226, 253, 264(2), 352, 374, 377, 378, 427. II. 4, 7, 24, 26, 32, 46, 
193, 205, 378, 452-3, 511. IT. 46, 116, 261, 262. 
ich jirnde pes kinges gid: & walde sehtnen him wid 
I. 352, 361, 379. II. 588. Cf. I. 192, 421. II. 103, 106, 449, 555. 
for 3if heo wulled jirne grid: nulle ich noht heom fehten wid 
I. 301, 311, 312, 361, 414. IT. 44, 71, 332, 548. III. 159, 165. 
I shal speken pe wip, pat wel shaltou holde grip: Har. of Hell 
(D) 115-6; pat held so Engelond in grith: Krist of heuene was him 
with: Hav. 61-2. 
Hedene-helden. helden into helle: hedene hundes 
Il. 272, 438. III. 169. Cf. 1. 81. IT. 344, 397, 438. IT. 102. 
hedene hundes 
II. 184 (Otho), 348, 397, 438, 465, 496. III. 89, 169, 193. 
helden to grunde I]. 397, 474(2), 535. III. 101-2. 
pone hedenan hund: Judith 110; wip hepene hounde: Horn L 
596 (others in Hall’s notes); this cursed hethen houne: Sowdan of 
Bab. 164. 
Hazel. swa pe ha3el [snaw, etc.] ualled 
If. 183, 531. TI. 94, 140, 140(Otho). Cf. II. 437. 
Hail. Hail seo pu Ardur 
I. 64, 364. IL. 131, 213, 269, 289, 311, 318, 336, 346, 407, 4/0, 7 later. 
IIL. 2, 162, 228. 
Common greeting: Wes du, Andreas, hal: Andr. 914. 
Hap. his hap wes pa wurse 
I. 35, 164. IL. 345. Cf. I. 208, 252. 
Helmes: cf. Breken, Brustleden. helmes pere gullen 
I. 193, 221, 319, 418. IL. 263, 344, 397(Otho), 564. IIL. 255. 
gudsearo gullon: Andr. 127. 
Lajen. wfiter pan hedene lajen: pe stoden oden ilk dajen 
I. 254, 344, 410. IT. 168(2), 177, 286, 417, 509. TTI. 144, 150. Cf. 
II. 180, 186, 409. 
& alle lajen gode: bi his daj3en stode. 
I. 181, 182, 255-6. IT. 509. III. 144. Cf. I. 87-8. II. 485. 
It was a king bi ore-dawes, That in his time gode lawes Dede 
maken: Hav. 27-9. 
Lad. Led peh hit weore him 
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I. 11,45. III. 66. 
were him lef were him lad. 
I. 129. II. 415, 538. 
Leofest. swa pe beod alre leofest. 
I. 84, 128, 133, 160. IT. 83, 142, 387, 388, 449, 519. 
swa pe beod alre leopest 
I. 24, 98, 195, 243, 247. II. 438,475. ITI. 68. 
swa lif swa dead, swa him(pe) leofre bid: Chr. 596; Ele. 606; 
per me leofost bid: Andr. 935. 
Leof-heorten: cf. Leof-lif. pa leof heom wes on heorten 
I. 29, 51, 85, 121, 355, 411, 418, 436. II. 36, 176. 
Leof-lif: cf. Leof-heorten. & heom wes al swa leof: swa heore a;ene lif 
I. 124, 211. IL. 137, 158, 177, 269, 360. 
Leom. vppe leom & vppe lif, 
I. 22,119. IT. 3, 23,585. Cf. I. 30. IL. 392, 516, 635. III. 33. 
Leop. touward Hengest he leop: swulc hit a liun weore. 
I. 62. II. 58, 127, 216, 267, 276, 380, 3 later. THI. 70. Cf. I. 174. 
II. 469. 
Lete. Lete we nu pene eotend bi-lafuen: and atlien to pan kinge 
HY. 287, 631@2). Til. 7,328,222. Cf. IL. 199. INL. 2%. 
Now tristrem lat we pare: Tristr. 573; Of Goldeboru shul we nou 
loten: Hav. 328; Let we hem per stille be: Arth. & Merl. 4195; 
Lete we hem per soiour & wende ojain to King Arthour: 5347-8; 
Lete we now here king Arthour: 6591; Lete we sir Amiloun stille 
be... . And of sir Amis telle we: Amis and Am. 337-40. Cf. 
E. E. T. S. Extra Ser. LXV. p. 1. 
Libben 
mid pe we wulled libben: & mid pe we wulled liggen 
I. 220, 250, 330, 374. Cf. III. 89. 
Life. bi mine quicke liue 
I. 29, 186, 199, 333. II. 154, 186, 437, 569, 3 later. III. 216. 
bi mine bare life 
II. 503. Ill. 9, 23, 33,126. Cf. Il. 638. III. 216. 
to heore bare dede 
I. 300. IL. 452. III. 99, 116. 
Lifes. pat come hir lifes ende 
I. 10,11, 279. Cf. I. 103, 158, 304, 383. 
Likede. likede swa heom likede 
II. 522. III. 226, 248. 
Liden: cf. Uden. cum liden to londe 
I. 91. I. 434,455. Cf. 1.41. II. 184, 455. 
Lond: cf. Sonde. he uerede purh pis kinelond: & sette hit in his azere hond 
I. 162, 174, 181, 255, 272-3, 9 later. II. 4, 69, 97-8, 101-2, 134, 218, 
281-2, 312, 10 later. III. 122, 123-4, 163(2), 179, 216, 223, 4 later. 
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ich wulle al pat kinelond: bi-techen pe a pire hond 
I. 128. II. 30, 57, 82, 197, 284, 335, 341, 370, 3 later. III. 277, 294. 
pat heo wolden al pis lond: habben on heora hond 
138, 205. IT. 66, 106, 119, 121, 135, 179, 256, 3 later. III. 191, 
192, and passim 
pe payns come to londe & nomen hit an honde: Horn L 63-4; 
Hom po3te po hii come alond pat al was in hor hond 
As sone as pe duc willam is fot sette alond: Rob. G1. 7386-7. 
Lude. lude & stille 
I. 156. II. 135, 362. Cf. J. 129. 
and ofte lude and stille, for to wurchen hire wille: Prov. Alf. 
325-6; lude and stille, his owene wille: 439-40; stille er lude: Best. 
490; Bobe lude and eke stille: Spec. Gy. 584; oper loud{e] ober 
stille: Spec. Gy. 706. 
Marjen. a marjen pa hit dei wes 
I. 36, 324, 341, 417, 420. 
pa hit dai wes amarjen: dugede gon sturie 
II. 65, 394,575. ILL. 67, 118, 251. 
nu to-mer3e pene hit dai bid: & drihten hie sende 
III. 125, 127, 235. 
Cf. I. 72. II. 395. 
Mete-custi. he was mete-custi 
I. 15. IL. 384, 390, 413, 554. 
Mette. sone swa heo hine imetten: faire heo hine igretten 
I. 283, 388. Il. 153, 201, 289, 292, 336, 538. TIL. 247. 
Cf. I. 54, 202, 206. II. 429, 564. 

At pe jate of pe cite pe widewe he mette, And faire anon he hire 
grette: Spec. Gy 959-60; A palmere he par mette, & faire hine 
grette: Horn C 1027-8; (and cf. Hall’s ed. p. 153); pe firste kniht 
pat he per mette, With pe swerd so he him grette: Hav. 2624-5; 
cf. Schmirgel, p. lv. 

Monnen: cf. A:delest, Cnihten, Folken. monnen me leofuest 
Il. 246, 374, 399, 402, 498, 499, 585. III. 125,128. Many examples of 
variants. 
Monscipe. his monscipe wes ba mere 
I. 55. Il. 205, 230, 297, 497, 526, III. 251. 
Neode. & for swulchere neode 
I. 189, 225. II. 126, 128, 295, 623. III. 213, 214, 248, 259. Cf. 
III. 228. 
for muchelere neode 
T. 281, 353. Il. 131. III. 136. 
at hejere neode 
I. 362. II. 92. Il. 75, 135, 204. 
he bad him rede: to swulchere neode 


= 
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II. 34, 298, 346. Cf. LII. 165. 
and pet pu me rede: to muchere neode 
II. 7, 166, 369. 
Nomen. heo slojzen heo nomen: al pat heo aneh comen 
I. 68, 163, 164, 181, 222, 2 later. II. 91, 215, 223-4, 253, 351, 397, 
3 later. III. 75, 102, 106, 152, 197, 199, 218. 
ah alle hi heom nomen: & nane heo ne a-slojen 
I. 78, 180, 402,426. II. 16, 19, 20, 22, 81, 85, 149. III. 61, 78. 
Cf. I. 25, 67, 180, 262, 356, 399. II. 108, 443. 
Nu: cf. Are. nu and auere mare: pe nome stonded pere 
I. 82, 258,400. II. 27, 61, 68,171. Cf. I. 165(Otho), 305, 409. ILI. 
114, 141. 
nu and ezuere mare 
I. 268, 327, 429. IT. 108, 497. 
nupe and euer-more: Wom. of Samaria, 77; nv and euer-mo: 
Pass. 176; nu and euer more: God Ureis, 113; And so shulen men 
callen it ay, Bituene pis and domesday: Hav. 747-8. 
Ofte-wo. ofte wes Euelin wa: & nzuere wurs pene pa 
I. 131, 146-7, 359, 370. IL. 193, 208,431. III. 227. Cf. II. 253, 351. 
pet him nefre er nere swa wa swa him da wes: Wulfs. 235: 
19; Ofte hauede horn child be wo Bute neuere werse pan po: Horn 
O 119-20; Wiste he neuere hor wat was wo: Hav. 541; Oft Cleo- 
dalis was wo, Ac neuer wers, ban him was po: Arth. & Merl. 6211-2; 
Wawain was oft wele & wo, Ac neuer wers, pan him was po: 8467-8; 
Levedi, ofte were thou bli[pje, Ac never so thou were tho: Five Joys, 
32-3; Ofte was that knyghte bothe wele and woo, Bot never ;itt als 
he was thoo: Isumbras, 380-1; Offte was Saladyn wel and woo, But 
nevyr soo glad as he was thoo: Richard 6521-2; And often was he 
in wele and wo, But never so well as he was tho: Squyr of Low 
Degr. 113-4. Cf. Kélbing, Sir Tristrem, Ixxx; Orfeo, 96. 
Ohte. ohte men & wihte 
II. 331, 440, 462, 480, 582, 628. IL. 20, 64 (Otho) 
Cf. IT. 183, 400, 563. III. 39, 64. 
On live. pe while he wes on liue 
I. 10, 103,168. IIT. 127. 
Odcr iward. ah al hit oder iward: oder he iwende 
II. 302, 395, 425. Cf. 1. 413. TI. 246, 458. ITI. 148. 
Red-ded. ns per nan oder red: per iward pe king ded 
I. 325,412,422. IL. 35, 69, 205, 323, 324, 383, 407. SII. 278. 
Cf. I. 30, 82, 89, 160, 166, 228, 284-5. II. 2, 10, 37, 71, 85, 91, 
115, 193, 278, 313-4, 324, 361, 370. 
Ne non of his iuel pat coupe red; Of him ne was nouht buten ded: 
Hav. 148-9; God it wite, he shal ben ded, Wile i taken non oper red: 
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Hav. 517-8; panne pe[i] komen pere, panne was Grim ded, Of him 
ne haueden pe[i] no red: Hav. 1203-4. 
Rede-rune: cf. Birede. heo nomen heom to rede: and to som rune 
I. 19, 226, 233. III. 81, 147, 148, 231. Cf. I. 219, II. 188, 200, 277, 
341, 550. I. 178. ILI. 182. I. 99, 138. IL. 141, 383, 593. THI. 
4, 292(2). 
Hi nomen heom to rede: Pass. 87. 
Riden. Cnihtes gunnen riden: geres gunnen gliden 
Il. 397, 442, 606. III. 245. 
Se@h. al pat Ardur iseh: al hit him to beh 
Il. 36, 56, 531, 561, 589. Cf. II. 521. III. 237. 
S@hte. mid sehte and mid sibbe 
T. 91, 382. IL, 47, 53, 59, 209, 211. Cf. I. 260. II. 285. I. 89, 
175, 406. IT. 210. 
seaht and sib: Bede 4:21; sib and sehte: A. S. Chron. 1140. 
Seie. Seie me mi lauerd 
I. 96, 125, 139, 184. Il. 125, 241, 246, 313, 347, 365, 446. ILI. 171. 
Seolver. he him wolde ;ifuen lond: bode seoluer & gold 
IJ. 47, 159, 183, 205, 289, 290, 387, 4 later. ILI. 1. Second half 
passim in Lajamon. 
wid seluer & wid golde: Horn L 463; For goi[d] ne siluer: Hav. 
357; cf. Fehr, p. 19; Meyer, p. 241. 
Seorhful: cf. Blibe-mode. seorhful on heorte 
I. 282. II, 94, 105, 208, 316, 339, 357, 566. ILI. 38, 132, 195. 
Cf. I. 275, 418. IL. 346. IIT. 287. 
ser him wes an heorte 
T. 335, 368. IL. 227, 326, 334, 516. Cf. 1. 44. II. 184. 
Seoven. fulle seouen nihte 
I. 69, 253. II. 48, 224, 257, 286, 360, 538. LIT. 234, 279. 
Sillic. sillic heom puhte 
IT. 22, 499, 544. III. 37, 207. 
Slen-hon: cf. the following. oder slan oder a-hon 
I. 350, 353, 360, 361, 427. II. 43, 274, 280, 392, 452, 453,527. III. 5, 
239, 266. 
pe[i] moun us alle quic henge or slo: Hav. 2588. 
Slajen-dajen: cf. the preceding and following. per wes Borel of-slajen: & 
idon of lif-dazen 
I. 41(Otho). IT. 46, 64-5, 164(Otho), 192, 272, 275, 6 later. III. 75, 
111, 112, 114, 132, 142, 146, 4 later. 
for my sones buep yslawe ant ybroht of lyf dawe: Horn L 
913-4; For her knijtes were so yslawe & her kin brou3t o liue dawe: 
Arth. & Merl. 4217-8; after vre lawe We ne mote nenne mon do of 
lyf-dawe: Pass. 343-4; Pet heo hyne myhte wreye and don of 
lyf-daye: Pass. 84; he brou3zte sone of dawe: Scta. Crux 462; 
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jwam hast pou i-broust of dawe: Scta. Crux 531 (in S. E. Leg.); 
was sethpe i-brou3t of dawe: St. John Bap. 13; pat i-nere i-broust 
of lijf-dawe: St. Clem. 110; and bringue him of lijf-dawe: St. Mat. 
30; 3if heo mi;te bringue pis child of lijf-dawe: St. Ken. 93; an 
i-broujt of lijf-dawe: St. Nich. 255; bringe him of lijf-dawe: St. 
Th. of C. 622; i-broust was of lijf-dawe: St. Th. of C. 2266; O liue 
dawe pai brousten pere: Arth. & Merl. 3213; per he brou3t o liue 
dawe: 4822; 9682; pis pre pousand brou;ten of dawe: 4848; cf. 
Schmirgel, p. lii. 


Slajen-drajen: cf. the preceding and following. 


I. 


pat hine anan slozen: oder mid horsen to-drojen 
399-400, 424, 425. II. 630. Il. 177. 

Whanne hi weren aslaje, Fikenhild hi dude todraje: Horn C 
1491-2; and beo an-hongue opur to-drawe: Scta. Crux 532; Ded, 
or pei him hauede slawen, Or alto-hewen, or al to-drawen: Hav. 
2000-1; pou schalt be slawe, Wip wilde hors al to drawe & seppen 
on galwes hing: Horn Ch. 562-4; wid stones slagen, Or to dead wid 
goren dragen: Gen. & Ex. 3457-8; pu naddest non oper dom ne 
laze, bute mid wilde horse were to-draje: Owl & Night. 1061-2; 
Bot ;if y do hir it ben aknawe, Wip wild hors do me todrawe: 
Arth. & Merl. 1081-2. 


Slajen-flajen: cf. the preceding. heo sculled beon islajene: and summe 


I. 


quic iulajene 
273-4. IL. 456. ILI. 9/, 163. 

Payns him wolde slen oper al quic flen: Horn C 85-6; Alle we 
hem schulle sle & al quic hem fle: Horn C 1369-70; And euerilk 
fot of him [pei] slowe, But Godard one, pat he flowe: Hav. 2432-3; 
We deme pat he be al quic flawen, And sipen to pe galwes drawe[n]: 
Hav. 2476-7; He shal him hangen, or [al] quik flo: Hav. 612. 


Sonde: cf. Lond. he sende his sonde: wide j3end pane londe 


3 


19, 46, 132, 169, 176, 211, 260. TI. 6, 48, 64, 103, 169, 342, 357, 
549. III. 129, 147, 196(2), 241(2), 292. 
pe king nom his sonde: and sende 3eond his londe 
384. II. 15, 205, 207, 226, 284, 526, 598. III. 129, 252, 283. 
Cf. I. 60, 63, 212, 284, 424,429. II. 47, 91-2, 182(2), 183, 209, 288, 
352, 416, 550. TII. 4, 139, 157, 160, 211, 216, 218. 

hue sende hire sonde in to eueruche londe: Horn L 941-2; he 
sende po by sonde jend al is londe: Horn I 1014-2; Yherd be 
Iesus Cristes sond, pat jou sent in to pis lond: Arth. & Merl. 
6551-2; Ich rede we sende our sond To alle our peres of pis lond: 
6733-4; pat such folc was ariued as me sede vp his londe & nuste 
wat folc it was to hom he sende is sonde: Rob. Gl. 362-3; And 
swiftliche he sent his sond Over al in to Irlond: Arth. & Merl. 
6435-6; Anon the barrons send their sonde Wyde ouer all England: 
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353-4 (later version); cf. Hall’s ed. of Horn, p. 149; Fuhrmann, 
p. 15; Schmirgel, liv. 
Sod. & he hit seide: sod peih hit nere 
JT. 99,413. TI. 118, 376. Cf. I. 26. II. 226. 
Stefne: cf. Strengde. ludere stefne 
I. 40,61. II. 264, 450, 465, 475, 480, 3 later. III. 13, 91. 
mid hehjere stefnen 
I. 330. I. 75, 452, 502. IIT. 94. 
mid quickere stefne 
II. 88, 240, 269, 283, 395, 449. 
So with other adjectives, I. 153. II. 184, 248, 322,447. III. 127. 
mid adelere speche 
I. 141. IIL. 212. Cf. IL. 120, 131, 238. 
hludan [etc.] stefme (common in A. S. and M. E.): Andr. 1360; 
Ex. 276, 550, 574; etc. 
Stelen. riht al swo stille: stelen swa we wolden 
I. 32,72. IL. 349, 440, 441. 
Stille. pa sat he stille 
I. 310,150. If. 121, 290, 298, 327. III. 124. 
Stod. & pus hit ane stunde: stod a pan ilken 
I. 132, 158. II. 163, 199, 310, 595-6. Cf. I. 289. 
Strengde: cf. Stefne. mid haere strengde 
I. 93, 158, 262, 274, 360, 363, 403. II. 45, 69, 109, 133, 187, 189, 222, 
305, 6 later. 
mid baldere strengde 
I. 331. IT. 8, 442, 486, 549, 630. III. 92. 
mid muchelere strengde 
I. 56, 62, 164, 330, 408. IT. 61, 268, 305, 345, 422 (Otho), 435, 549, 
632. III. 18(Otho), 61, 100. 
mid rejere strengde 
I. 339. II. 39, 40, 112, 360, 414, 417, 547, 564. ILL. 62, 73, 74, 169. 
So with other adjectives, I. 29, 33, 314, 369(2). II. 238, 344, 485, 
III. 18, 163. 
Strong. pan strongen & pan richen 
II. 432, 941, 452, 457, 458, 466, 482. ILI. 129. 
Cf. IT. 431(2). IIL. 129. 
Sworen: cf. Ades. pe ades weoren isworene: & xft heo weoren for-lorene 
I. 382. IL. 83,312. Cf. II. 212, 465. 
Taken on. hu he wolde taken on: & al hu he wolde don 
I. 238. II. 118. III. 128,129. Cf. ILI. 30, 271, 292. 
pa pis wes al idon: pa token heo oder weise on 
I. 434(2), 435(2). Cf. I. 36-7, 122, 288. 
Teche. for pus we eou scullen techen: ure Bruttisce speche 
II. 626(Otho). III. 55,68. Cf. II. 441. 
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We schulle pe" hundes teche To speken vre speche: Horn C 
1367-8. 
puhte. per him sel puhte 
I. 1, 261. I. 105, 252, 412, 636. III. 47, 78, 87, 242. Cf. I. 33, 
168, 331. III. 115, 146. 
swa him 3emet duhte: Beow. 3057; hwet eow pes on sefan selest 
pince: Ele. 532. 
Tidende. zs tidende him weren lide 
I. 44, 312, 414. 
Ufele idon. fat was uuele idon 
II. 27, 345. Ill. 10,11. Cf. II. 83. 
Ufel-war: cf. War. pa answerede Vortiger: of elchen vfel he wes wer 
IT. 129, 130, 134, 136, 153, 156, 158, 4 later. Cf. I. 298. IT. 157, 162, 
208, 213, 380-1. 
Unifojze. monie & vnifoje 
Il. 73, 80, 126, 163, 312, 389. ILI. 177. Cf. I. 369. II. 15, 491, 565. 
Unilic. elche oder unilic 
I. 300, 423(2). Il. 6,464. Cf. TI. 116, 121, 300. 
Unimete. mid vnimete folke 
I.  261(Otho), 365, 368. IL. 9, 39, 99, 252, 254, 258(Otho), 389, 6 later, 
IIT. 119, 140(2), 141(2), 159, 201, 221, 230, 254. 
mid unimete ferde 
I. 70, 212, 220, 245, 246, 307, 367. II. 31, 93, 252, 257, 263, 4 later. 
IIT. 140, 158, 165, 255. 
mid mucchelere ferde 
I. 65, 74, 91, 111, 156, 157, 169, 4 later. II. 28, 90, 412, 559, 579, 
III. 134, 224. 
Upward. cnihtes eoden upward: cnihtes eoden dunward 
IJ. 123, 214, 304, 429. IIT. 235. Cf. I. 396. Cf. Fehr, p. 44. 
Uden: cf. Liden. liden mid pan uden 
I. 57, 196, 415. JI. 455. III. 164. Cf. I. 398. II. 555, 580(2); 
I, 199, 341, 342. III. 144, 159, 232. 
Volden. uolden to grunde 
II. 241, 418, 419, 422, 585. III. 77, 103, 199, 230. 
fallen to pan grunde 
I. 42, 66, 195, 263, 323, 367, 3 later. II. 26, 96, 161, 191, 239, 250, 
262, 9 later. III. 199. Cf. I. 181, 291. 
Wa. Wa wes him on liue 
I. 14, 144, 145, 259. II. 78, 215. III. 100, 227, 264. Cf. ITT. 168, 
225, 287. I. 53, 59. 
War: cf. Ufel-war. he wes wis & swide iwar 
[. 89(Otho), 165(Otho), 178, 3/0, 313, 4 later. II. 136(Otho), 151 
(Otho), 189, 331, 338, 593. ILE. 32, 73. Cf. I. 89, 328, 333. II. 
213. 
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Vortiger [wes] j2p & war 
II. 118, 122, 125, 127(2). 

Many cases in A. S. verse and prose (Bosworth-Toller, s. v.2.); 
also in M. E.; cf. Fehr,p. 12; and He wes wis on his word, and war 
on his werke: Prov. Alf. 21-2, 609-10; war & wise: Horn Ch. 
283; etc., etc. 

Wei. & seodden he nom pene wai: pe in touward France lei 

Il. 373,478, 560-1. III. 70, 72, 136, 149, 244. Cf. IIT. 72, 240. 
Wel. wel mid pan beste 

I. 79, 106, 133(Otho), 267, 416, 434. II. 23, 181, 594. II. 103. 
Wel idon. cniht he wes wel idon 

I. 249. II. 93, 160, 299, 346(2). III. 30, 223. 
Whar. Wher beo 3e mine cnihtes 

I. 190(3), 193, 261(3), 315, 353. IT. 25(2), 26, 143, 327, 333, 395, 

9 later. 
hwore ar ye: Hav. 1881 (meaning “Come on!”’) 

Wide cud. pat hit wes wide cud 

I. 121, 134, 163. Lf. 259, 267, 346. 
Widen. pe king lette riden: widen & siden 

I. 19(Otho). II. 221, 289, 338. Cf. 1. 7. II. 530, 599. ILI. 199. 

“Wide and side” very common in A. S. and M. E. Gen. 118, 
1655; Orm 5900, 9174, 10258, 14566; etc., etc. Cf. Ziegler’s book 
later mentioned, p. 53. 

Wille. al pine wille ic wulle don 
I. 287, 352, 381. II. 133, 135, 141, 168, 302, 387, 388, 448, 516, 547. 
Il]. 171. Cf. I. 383. II. 82-3, 169, 347. 
Wind. wind stod on wille 
I. 47,76. IL. 454, 530. III. 17, 229. 
Weder stod an wille. 
I, 335,401. ILI. 12, 242. 
Cf. IT. 437, 513. 
& wind hom com after wille: Robt. of Gl. 7383; A winde to wil 
him bare (blewe): Sir Tristrem 1162, 1301, 1392, 1698. 
Wintres: cf. Daies. wintres & sumeres 
I. 121. II. 189, 243, 457, 477. 
Wop. her wes wop & her wes rop: and reouden vniuoje 
II. 98-9, 206, 434, 497, 567. 
Worlde. to pere worlde longe 
II. 295, 540, 545. III. 190. Cf. I. 425. 
Wunder: cf. Feondliche. wunder ane swide 
II. 337, 356, 366, 473, 495, 3 later. III. 24, 36, 56, 57, 81, 104, 4 later. 
Cf. (with another adv. or adj. for swide) 
II. 6, 16, 64, 76, 114, 122, 170, 233(2), 241, 254, 260, 287, 307, 308, 
309, 329, 330, 413(2), 476, 480, 597, 609, 613. ITI. 58, 166, 290. 
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Wurse. pe wurse hine leouede 
I. 77, 293. If. 38. Cf. 1. 49(2). Il. 130, 176, 273. IIT. 136. 


Now to illustrate the manner of using both longer and 
shorter formulas. The following will show how the similarity 
of phrase grows out of similarity of situation, and how the 
phrase varies either for good reason or wantonly, and serves 
the alliteration and rime. When Brutus is about to sail 
from Greece, 


; 
t 


heo wunden up seiles: wind stod an willen. (I. 47) 
When he sails from France, 
wind stod on willen: plojede the wilde fisc. (I. 76) 
Cadwalan sails to Brittany, 
wind heom com on wille: heo wunden up seiles to coppe. (III. 229) 


And so a half-dozen times comes the half-line with no or 
trifling variation, and many times more in a form very 
similar. Again, when Cordoille hears that Leir has come ; 
to her a fugitive, she sits long in thought: 


pa alles uppe abraec: hit wes god pet heo spac. (I. 150) 4 





When Arthur is told that he is become king he too sits in 
thought, 





pa hit alles up brac: hit wes god pat he spac. (II. 411) 


And so in two more cases. On the other hand, when Leir 
heard that Cordoille loved him only as a father, 


pa hit alles up brac: hit wes vuel pat he spac. (I. 130) 






Sometimes the recurring phrase varies more. Locrin and 
Camber 





ferden toward Humber: mid haere strengde; (I. 93) 


tn tence POM erpaepregheD 


and Howel promises Arthur 





ich wulle per to helpe: mid haere strende; (IT. 635) 





and so in many other cases. But 


i 





j 
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Serves 


peo burh wes al imaked: mid muchelere strengde; (II. 61) 
: ofte heo to-resden: mid rajere strengde; (II. 360) 


and so on in many cases with many different adjectives. 


Brutus 
b sende his sonde: wide jend pane londe; (I. 19) 
Octa sende his sonde: in to Walisce londe; (IT. 342) 
i Modrad nom his sonde: and sende to Sex-londe; (IIT. 129) 
and so in dozens of cases just like the first or varying much 


like the others.® 

The list contains 128 separate formulas, which occur 
upwards of 1500 times, once in about 10 long lines, an average 
of 12 times to a formula. This disregards all the less im- 
portant variants (headed “Cf’’), and many cases (of a few 
formulas) omitted wholly. Owing to the form of the verse, 
fundamentally like that in Anglo-Saxon poetry, with a 
pause at the end of the line and strong caesura in the middle, 
the formulas are sharply divided into those of a half-line 
and those of a full line, which naturally differ in use and 
effect. Nearly half of them (about 54) are a full line long.® 
| The half-line formulas are more apt to form the second half- 
line than the first. Some are used as epic formulas in the 
strictest sense, narrating identical events in identical lan- 
guage. But in many cases such a formula or the skeleton 
é of it is thriftily appropriated to an entirely different con- 
f nection. A few are mere tags which add little. A formula 
is often used twice or oftener close together; not unnaturally, 
a being freshly in mind. Sometimes the initial occurrence is 
speedily followed by the second, as if the poet were pleased 
$ with his new invention. Some formulas are highly poetic 
and probably original; others as we sha!] see may*have been 
traditional in poetry; a few are colorless, commonplaces of 
daily speech. It is difficult to draw the line between what 
would stand out to Lajamon and his auditors as a distinct 
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5A few longer passages (like IT. 180-3, 414-9) where formulas abound 
and the same ones recur will give an even better idea of the effect. 
6 Madden of course prints the full line as two short lines. 
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formula, and what was a common obvious expression of no 
individuality, even though often repeated. Certain ones 
are especially used with the name of a particular person, 
invariably for the sake of alliteration or rime.? But Lajamon 
had few principles about his formulas. He avoids nothing, 
and uses them just as it happens. Nothing could be more 
elastic or protean than his practice. 

Some formulas are nearly petrified, others vary much, 
some so much that they verge into mere stock rimes, with 
no consciousness of being formulas at all. The variations 
are usually for the plain purpose of adaptation to new 
conditions in the sense or the verse. Variation for the rime is 
commoner than for the alliteration. At times discrimination 
and even subtlety is shown in alteration or inversion; 
force or irony is gained through memory of the usual form.*® 
Often the variation seems merely wanton, shows little 
sense of rhythm or of the value of words; perhaps Lajamon’s 
verbal memory lacked exactness. In matters of style he had 
frequent happy thoughts, but was slapdash, neither sophis- 
ticated, recollected, nor wary; occasionally he seems as if 
feeling his way up to a standard form, and accordingly 
formulas are least abundant in the early part of the poem 
(they are most abundant in the middle); but there is little in- 
dication that in devising his formulas he groped about for 
perfection, and then held it. 

In the use of the formula Lajamon found two chief 
conveniences,—for the verse and for the narrative. Though 
his poem contains many lines with neither rime nor allitera- 
tion, he preferred to have one or the other, and sometimes 
both. The half-line formulas often contain alliteration and 


7 Wis goes with Julius Caesar, Cnihten with Hengest, Ufel-war with 
Vortiger, Strong with Childrich, £delest and Deorling with Arthur. Some- 
times there is an antiphony between Hengests’s and Vortiger’s formulas. 

®§ Bibohte, III. 260; Ufel-war, I1. 213; War, I. 333, 335, II. 122; Strong, 
II. 431. 

° Of course variation may sometimes be due to a scribe, but the Caligula 
MS. is a very good one. 
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usually afford alliteration or a rime (strict or easy-going) 
for the other half-line, and all of the full-line formulas 
contain either alliteration, oftener rime, or sometimes both. 
Another service to the verse is expletive. Unlike Anglo- 
Saxon poets, Lajamon dislikes to begin a new sentence in 
the middle of a line,’® and a well-sounding tag makes this 
unnecessary. This is why the short formulas are commonest 
in the second half-line, and often have more sound than 
sense. Again, there was an obvious convenience in having 
an agreeable form of words all ready when for the second or 
twentieth time he told of the death of a king or the summon- 
ing of an army. It was obvious to use it when one knew no 
reason why one should not. In the absence of a more 
sophisticated desire for novelty, the liturgical instinct had 
its way. And though he was far from critical and self- 
conscious, he presumably felt the formula style harmonious 
with his broad and elemental manner. His formulas are 
magnifying and imposing, no mere convenience, but often 
a means of embellishment. Doubtless his auditors too 
found a pleasure in the mere repetition, as children feel in 
The Three Bears and The House that Jack Built, or even as 
we feel in recognizing a recurring motif in music. Neverthe- 
less, he sometimes seems to weary of a particular formula, 
and certainly sometimes passes over opportunities to use 
it, or varies it wantonly. In spite of the convenience and 
pleasure he found in the practice, he is not wholly mechanical. 

The literary effect for the modern reader will depend on 
himself. Modern poets, highly conscious, avoid favorite 
phrases, and show their individuality in subtler ways. 
Readers very modern in taste may find Lajamon’s usage 
rude or even helpless (though they might beware of flouting 
Homer at the same time). Others will find great charm in 
it. Sometimes this is a quaintness in the idea or words, 
perhaps supplied by some later association, for usually 


°On this see an article on La3amon’s Poetic Style and its Relations 
in the volume about to be published in honor of J. M. Manly. 
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quaintness is in the eye of him who looks. Other formulas 
have intrinsic interest and beauty, which justify their 
repetition, like Drihten, Marzen, Ofte-wo, Slazen-dazen. 
Some are singularly vivid, like the formulas Brac, Hazel, 
Libben. Lajamon has originality and distinction of style. 
The modern feels less pleasure than the medieval in mere 
recognition of the familiar, but will appreciate the epic 
breadth" which the formulas promote, and may even relish 
them as a mark of a strong literary individuality. They 
promote unity, in so linear and prolonged a narrative, by 
recalling earlier situations or roughly enforcing characteriza- 
tion. They suit the alliterative verse, staccato, with its 
strongly-marked units and rare enjambement, neither 
restless nor nimble. No doubt they are used too much, 
but as one reads they seem by no means so common as when 
they are collected, nor do they give an effect of helplessness. 

Two matters remain, as to the history and significance 
of the formula habit, and as to the origin and history of 
these particular formulas. It will be convenient to discuss 
them together. 

To begin with, none of these formulas seem to have 
been derived from Lajamon’s French original. In almost 
all cases the first occurrence has been compared with Wace’s 
Roman de Brut, where nothing is found to dictate the form 
of words. This was only to be expected, for nothing could 
be more prima facie idiomatic and Saxon than La3amon’s 
formulas. What is more, there is nothing in Wace’s style 
to suggest to a translator the adoption of the formula usage 
in general. Wace is a long way from the Chanson de Roland, 
in which we shall find the usage prevailing; he is not primitive 
and epic, but in general has the manner of the chronicle 
and romance in French, which are far less given to stereo- 
typed language than those in Middle English. So we must 
go farther afield. 


1 T mean a unified effect produced by large, somewhat uniform masses, 
rather than by detail and finesse, as in the paintings of Puvis de Chavannes. 
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Under many of the formulas are given similar phrases 
found in Anglo-Saxon poetry and Middle English down to 
about 1300. I discuss first the poetry earlier than Lajamon. 
Not a great many of his formulas are found in the extant 
Anglo-Saxon or twelfth century Middle English poetry. 
Most of the parallels are idiomatic or colloquial expressions, 
or riming or alliterating phrases sometimes found in prose 
as well as verse. None is likely to have been handed down 
only by poetic tradition, have consciously passed from one 
poet to another, unless the formula fege feollon. It is safe 
to say that the formulas in La3jamon were not traditional in 
Anglo-Saxon poetry. What is more, anyone familiar with 
this knows that it did not cultivate the formula-usage. 
The poet used certain types of phrase a great deal, phrases 
with a general resemblance to each other, and used some 
exact repetition of his own or others’ words. But the 
“Epische Formeln” of which numerous collections have 
been made for this or that poem” recur comparatively 
seldom, sometimes no doubt unconsciously; indeed it is 
difficult to fancy what some students have meant by an 
epic formula, or to justify their use of the term. On the 
whole the earlier poet cultivated variety“ and ingenuity of 


”Sarrazin, Beowulf-Studien, 141-3, and Engl. Stud. XXIII. 259 ff.; 
A. Banning, Die epischen Formeln im Beowulf (Marburg dissert., 1886); 
ten Brink, Anzeiger f. deut. Altert. (1879), V. 59; R. Simons, Cynewulfs 
Wortschatz (Bonner Beitrége, I11.), Wérter u. Wortverbindungen Cynewulfs 
(Bonn dissert., 1898); H. Ziegler, Poet. Sprachgebrauch in d. sogen. Cedmon- 
schen Dichtungen (Minster, 1883), 49-56; R. Kistenmacher, Wértl. Wieder- 
holungen im Beowulf (Greifswald dissert., 1898); J. Kail, Parallelstellen in d. 
ags. Poesie, Anglia, XII, 21-40; Sarrazin, Parallelstellen in d. ags. Dichtung, 
Anglia, XIV. 186-192; E. C. Buttenwieser, Studien tiber d. Verfasserschaft d, 
Andreas (Heidelberg dissert., 1899); A. S. Cook, Christ, p. 1x. ff.; Concordance 
to Beowulf (Halle, 1911). There is not much for my purpose in R. M. 
Meyer’s very inconvenient Aligermanische Poesie nach ihren formelhaften 
Elementen beschrieben (Berlin, 1889), pp. 260 ff., 285 ff., 371, 404-5, 414 ff., 
429; or in Otto Arndt’s Uber die altgerm. epische Sprache (Tiibingen diss., 
1877). 

Cf. the numerous phrases in Genesis which mean the same as “Us 
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phrasing. He was more inclined to present the same situa- 
tion over again in different words than a different situation 
in the same words. The simplicity of the formula style 
was not for him. Full-line formulas almost never occur; 
nearly all are short phrases, which stand out but little. 
Anglo-Saxon poetry in general is sophisticated and not 
popular, produced in large part by professionals and scholars, 
and the complexity of the verse (whether or not we accept 
Sievers’ formulation of its rules) and its uniformity through 
several centuries, and other uniformities of style, point to a 
conscious Ars Poetica. A critical use of Banning’s work 
will suffice to show that in Beowulf there is little that can be 
called epic formula in our sense occurring as often as three 
times.“ Ziegler’s work will show much the same or less 


cydad bec” (Ziegler, op. cit. p. 55), and the variations of the ““madelode” 
form of introducing a speech in Cynewulf (Simons, op. cit., p. 97). 

™ One of the two full-line formulas is one for introducing a speech, which 
we shall see is the commonest in other literatures: “(Hrodgar madelode, 
helm Scyldinga” (3 times), or “Beowulf madelode, bearn Ecgpeowes” 
(9 times). On such formulas see Meyer, Aligerm. Poesie, 370 ff. The other 
long one is “On pam dege pysses lifes” (3 times). Shorter formulas are 
“hyrde ic pet . . .” (about 3 times, besides variants), “feorh ealgian’”’ 
(3 times), “weard to hand-bonan” (3 times, with some variants), ‘‘hine 
fyrwit brec’’ (3 times), “dead hie fornam’’ (about 5 times, with variants), 
“gifede bid (weard) pat” (3 times), “pat wes god cyning” (3 times), 
“eald sweord eotenisc” (3 times), “folces hyrde” (4 times), “swa hit gedefe 
wes” (3 times), “be sem tweonum” (4 times). This is all I find in the 
whole poem of 3184 lines, about one occurrence in 61 lines, against one in 10 
in Lajamon. Most of the formulas in Beowulf seem to occur but three times; 
if we deduct these we get only one occurrence in about 127 lines. The 
same deduction in Lazjamon’s poem would make very little difference. It 
might have been as well to regard four or more occurrences as constituting a 
formula, for it looks as if the Anglo-Saxon poet hardly noticed three. (For 
Middle-English see pp. 520, 521 below.) I disregard in the Beowulf some 
phrases too commonplace or idiomatic to be called formulas. Banning’s 
way of printing suggests far more repetition than there is. A. S. Cook’s 
Concordance of Beowulf (Halle, 1911), which easily reveals the formulas, 
reveals as easily how few they are. 
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for the so-called Cadmonian poems,'* and Simons’ for 
Cynewulf.® Even such traditional or colloquial phrases 
as “wid ond sid,” “pa ic gefregn,’’ “metod moncynnes,” 
“ond pet word acwexd,” brief and colorless as they are, 
occur so seldom in a single poem (though sometimes thrice 
or oftener) that we feel them as part of a common poetic 
stock rather than as a recurrent and unifying feature in the 
one poem. We cannot always be sure that the poet was aware 
of repeating himself in the same poem; Lajamon, on the other 
hand, must have been well aware and have known that 
his hearer would be. Considering the extreme convenience 
of alliterating formulas to a man writing alliterating verse, 
the Anglo-Saxon poet must have been constantly praying 
Ne nos inducas in tentationem. Lajamon does not follow 
the classical Anglo-Saxon tradition.!” 

Things seem to be somewhat different in the popular 
verse of the centuries just before Lajamon.'* The little 
historical poems of this sort in the Chronicle are too short 
for repetition within each, but use such common formulas 
as “wide ond side,” “oft ond gelome.”’ The Proverbs of 
Alfred, expounding maxims on different subjects, are not 
adapted to much repetition of formulas, but they have much 
traditional phrasing, and like Icelandic gnomic poetry 
introduce their counsels by formulas such as “Dus cwad 
Alured, Engle frofre.’"* There are more in the Worcester 
fragment of the Body and Soul.2° Five or six times in the 


% Though he does not profess to give all the formulas, nearly all the 
dozen or so which he gives occur but three times in a poem (pp. 46-55). 

6 For the part of “Cynewulf’s Wortschatz” from A through D I find 
only two or three occurring three times or more. 

17 Meyer points out (Aligerm. Poesie, 118, 407) that while early German 
and Norse poets follow the epic custom of delivering a message in the exact 
words in which it was consigned, Beowulf and Guthlac deliberately avoid this. 

On this, and references on it, see the article already mentioned on 
La3amon’s Style and its Relations. 

9 Li. 25-6, 61-2, 73 f. (C-Text); first half passim; Skeat’s edition, Oxford, 
1907. 

20 Ed. Richard Buchholz, Erlanger Beitrdge, V1. 
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350 lines a speech is introduced with “jet seid peo sowle 
soriliche to pen licame” (C 2, D 17, 26, E 3, 36; A 46). 
Four other long phrases occur twice each.24_ Though few of 
La3amon’s formulas are found in this scanty intermediate 
poetry, the formula usage seems to prevail more than in 
Anglo-Saxon. 

How about the formulas common to Laj3amon and to 
later Middle English? The parallels clearly link him to 
this somewhat more than to earlier poetry. Many of the 
cases cited are doubtless insignificant; some are colloquial 
or commonplace, some are stock rimes, which must often 
have arisen independently. But there remain some which 
it is hard to doubt were remembered and handed down 
consciously from poet to poet; here we may put Bipohte, 
Ofte-wo, and perhaps Slajen-dajen,” Slazen-drajen, Sla3en- 
flajen, Sonde, and perhaps Lete and Mette. Some of these 
may have been derived from La3amon himself, for it is certain 
that his poem was known to later writers. W. A. Wright 
has proved that it was used for the later recension of the 
Robert of Gloucester chronicle. One is inclined to agree 
with Branscheid that the romance called Morte Arthure 
shows reminiscences of it, and strongly to suspect the 
same of King Horn in its phraseology.» Even if we had not 


1 For pu were leas ond luti3 ond u[n]riht lufedest (B 2, D 28); 
On deope sede, on durelease huse (B 40, E 8); 
Pco swetnesse is nu al agon, pet b[ittere] pe bid fornon; 
pet bittere ilestep effre, pet swete ne cumep pe [nzffre] 
(B 44-5, D 40-1); 
Wowe domes ond gultes [feole] (E 19, G 11). 

Cf. Schmirgel, in Beves of Hampton (E. E. T. S.), p. lii. 

% Rolls Series, 1887, pp. xxxii.-xxxviii. This version inserts many of 
La3amon’s details and words, and even repeats one or two of the scribal 
errors in the Caligula MS. (p. xxxvii). K. Brossmann (Uber die Quellen. . . 
des Robert v. Gloucester, Breslau dissertation, Striegau, 1887, p. 6) and Ellmer 
(1888, Anglia, X. 22-3) came to a different conclusion, but had not seen 
Wright’s edition. 

*4 Anglia Anzeiger, VIII. 200, 205, 211-2. 

% The evidence for influence on the so-called Short Metrical Chronicle 
is not convincing; see Sternberg in Engl. Stud. XVI. 407. There is little or 
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two MSS of La3amon’s poem, an unusual number so early, 
and even if the next known work on the same subject were 
not a century later, we should feel sure that the first English 
version of the attractive and flattering narrative of Geoffrey 
and Wace became well-known,—so admirable a version at 
that. But it is likely enough that the common formulas 
did not start with him, and were a common stock coming 
down from earlier works now lost. 

As to the prevalence of the usage in general, formulas of 
some sort are much commoner in English after La3amon 
than before. Thirteenth century poetry is less learned and 
sophisticated than most Anglo-Saxon poetry, less finished 
and formal in style, more easy-going and easily satisfied. 
It was written for a less critical public; England had become 
tri-lingual instead of merely bi-lingual, and not only was 
Latin probably written and read more than formerly, but 
the new French poetry had drawn the fashionable and the 
cultivated away from the national literature. Therefore 
some primitive and oral traits increase. In later Middle 
English, Amis and Amiloun™ (end of the thirteenth century) 
seems most like La3amon in its use of epic formulas. Of 
those occurring 3 times or more there are some 30, with 
125-130 occurrences altogether in 2508 lines, one in 20 
lines, nearly the same frequency as in La3jamon. But even 
more than in the latter they are used as a metrical con- 
venience, for the complicated stanza of the poem, being 
almost all in the shorter lines of which four must rime 
together. Therefore almost none are longer than seven 
syllables, as against nearly half of Lajamon’s which fill 
a whole long line. Most are parenthetical or unessential 


no sign of influence on Robert Manning’s chronicle; see Imelmann, La3amon 
(Berlin, 1906), pp. 104-8; or on the Brut of England (see Brie, Geschichte u. 
Quellen der Me. Prosachronik . . . , Marburg, 1905). 

* Ed. Kélbing, Altenglische Bibliothek, vol. II (Heilbronn, 1884). The 
formulas are listed fully in the introduction, pp. xlii. ff., with many parallels 
in other poems. 
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to the narrative; only 9 or so occur over 4 times, and only 
3 colorless ones over 6 times. The formulas in this poem, 
being very frequent in others, bind it to romance in general, 
rather than increase its internal unity; they give a familiar 
if not stale effect, rather than a broad and vigorous epic 
manner. In Beves of Hampton®® (about 1300).some 11 
formulas occur 44 times in 4620 lines, or once in 105; on the 
whole they are less colorless, less a mere convenience than 
in Amis, more epic as in Lajamon, but only 2 occur over 
4times. In Sir Tristrem?’ (about the end of the 13th century) 
some § formulas occur 31 times in 3344 lines, once in 108 
lines; only one occurs over 4 times, and most are colorless. 
In Athelston®® (about 1350) 3 formulas more or less conspic- 
uous and epic in character occur 11 times in 812 lines, once 
in 74 lines.*° Were they more frequent, they would make 
Athelston more like Lajamon’s poem than any of the above- 
mentioned. King Horn (about 1225), which contains so 
many of Lajamon’s formulas, and which in so many ways 
recalls his poem, has none in the London manuscript occur- 
ring more than twice, and only about two occurring so 
often. Its brevity and extreme condensation, which make 
it such a gem, leave less opportunity for formulas.* 


*7In E. E. T. S., E. S. 65, pp. xlv. ff., Dr. Carl Schmirgel lists “typical 
expressions,” and their parallels elsewhere. 

#8 Ed. Kélbing, Heilbronn, 1882, pp. Ixxix. ff. 

*9 Ed. Zupitza, Engl. Stud. XIII. 331 ff. 

8° Clerk, Mekyl he cowde off goddys werk (Il. 49, 100, 112, 414); erchebys- 
schop, Oure gostly fadyr vndyr god (393, 435, 465); In romaunce as we rede 
(383, 569, 623, 779). Others occur only twice: 705, 717 (cf. 271); 570, 780; 
585, 783; 97, 300; 612, 642. 

31 Payenes him wolde slo, And summe him wolde flo (91-2, cf. 1387-8, 
and Slajen-drajen and Sla3en-flazen in Lazamon); pe see bygon to flowen, 
And Horn faste to rowen (121-2, cf. 1523-4). If the poem were a long one, 
I suspect we should find many formulas in Lajamon’s manner. As to later 
Middle English poems, there are only two or three in Horn Child and Maiden 
Rimnild. Sir Orfeo, whose editor (Dr. Zielke, Breslau, 1880) was one of 
the first to collect such stock expressions, contains none worth-mentioning 
in this connection. The Gawain poet is sophisticated, and seems to avoid 
verbal repetition; see Menner, Purity, pp. xiv. ff. So on the whole do the 
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The outstanding differences between the usage in other 
Middle English poems and in Lajamon’s are these. In 
the former they are more of a mere verse convenience, and 
therefore especially abound in works using a complicated 
stanza; they are apt to be brief, parenthetical, and unessen- 
tial, making little or no contribution to the narrative. In 
Laj3amon, on the other hand, while often a convenience, 
they are longer, and oftener carry on the narrative by 
contributing something essential. Even allowing for the 
greater length of the poem, they are vastly more numerous, 
and a single formula tends to occur far oftener than in other 
works. The 128 formulas listed occur once in 10 long lines, 
as we have seen, averaging 12 occurrences to each formula. 
In other works, the most striking point is the rarity of original 
formulas, the number common to several poems, a general 
stock of insignificant, shop-worn counters, the profusion of 
which suggests helplessness. As we read on we are struck 
by resemblance to other poems, not by reminiscences from 
earlier parts of the poem we are reading. In Lajamon we 


other better romances, like Havelok. See also J. Fuhrmann, Alliterierenden 
Sprachformeln in Morris’ Early Engl. Allit. Poems, etc. (Kiel dissert., 
1886); H. Willert, Al/it. formeln d. engl. Sprache (Halle, 1911); Engl. Stud. 
XLVII. 185-96; Paul and Braune’s Beitrdége, IX. 422 ff.; Harv. Stud. and 
Notes, I. 38-58. As to the popular ballads, they are mostly too brief to admit 
much repetition of formulas within each ballad, “incremental repetition”’ 
being a different thing. But in the Gest of Robin Hood, the longest of them, 
there is a good deal of repetition of rather colorless and inorganic formulas. 
The ballads, like the romances, of course have a great stock of formulas 
passed from one to another. None of Laj3amon’s characteristic formulas 
seem to occur in them, but some of his commonplace ones do. See in the 
list above; also Fehr’s excellent dissertation, Formellaften Elemente in d. 
alten engl. Balladen (Basel, 1900); also A. Wirth, Untersuchungen tiber 
formelhafte u. typische Elemente in d. engl.-schott. Volksballade (Halle diss., 
1897), and his Typische Ziige in d. schott.-engl. Volksballade (Bernburg, 1903). 
® The great frequency of phrases which cease to occur in a poem after 
the second or third time, and the fact that none whatever occur a large num- 
ber of times in a poem, show that the poet did not wish to repeat himself 
noticeably, as Lajamon did. What the earlier poet did boldly the later did 
only furtively, and so utterly disclaimed this element of the epic manner. 
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are struck by the number which, so far as we can see, are 
original. The formulas in other Middle English poems 
make them alike; those in Lazjamon’s poem make it individ- 
ual. Their number, frequency, length, organic character 
and originality make them more epic in character than 
others, and contribute greatly to the epic manner of the 
poem. When one comes to know it well, their frequency 
become its outstanding trait of style. In no English poem 
before or since is the use of the epic formula anything like 
so common.* The Lajamon tradition in regard to formulas 
is as little continued in Middle English as the La3amon 
tradition itself continues that in Anglo-Saxon. 

To find the usage in La3amon’s manner and degree we 
must go outside English. It will be illuminating to do so, 
even though in every poem mentioned formulas are not 
abundant. In early Germanic in general they are commoner 
than in Anglo-Saxon, especially in a few often-recurring 
situations. The ninth century Old Saxon Heliand, quite 
definitely an art-poem rather than a popular poem, is much 
like Anglo-Saxon poetry in cultivating a varied phraseology 
and in avoiding long formulas which carry on the action. 
It differs in allowing rather more of the short, less organic 
sort. In the first 1000 lines or so (mostly) I find such as the 
following: tho gifragn ic that . . . (510, 630, 1020), uuarun 
uuordun (406, 445, 569), thuru (mid) hluttran hugi (422, 
467, 546, 898), dages endi nahtes (515, 451, 2480, 2482, 
3981), uualdandes sunu (327, 1026, 1189, and many times 
more).* 


% Chaucer uses familiar stock expressions and even repeats favorite 
phrases and lines of his own; but in nothing like Lajamon’s epic manner. 
Milton is too sophisticated and sincere to use the formula. Tennyson in 
the Idylls of the King uses it occasionally, probably borrowing the usage 
from Homer. So, I will add, does Goethe in Hermann und Dorothea (“Da 
versetzte der . . . ,” “Also spracher. . . .”). 

“ Many other cases in Sievers’ edition, pp. 391 ff. (Halle, 1878). See 
also Meyer, Altgerm. Poesie, 405-6. Kiintzel (Kiinstlerische Elemente in der 
Dichtersprache des Heliand, Rostock, 1887) by limiting his subject does not 
give a fair idea of the popular element in the style of the poem. He refers 
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As to early High German, in the eighth century text of 
the Hildebrantslied (only 68 lines) there are four cases of 
the formula 


Hadubrant (Hiltibrant) gimahalta, Hiltibrantes (Heribrantes) sunu 
(14, 29, 36, 45), 


and two of 
dat sagetun mir (seulidante, 42; swase liuti, 15). 


There are possible traces of the usage in the short Muspilli.® 
In the WNibelungenlied, courtly folk-poetry about con- 
temporary with La3amon’s poem, epic formulas are very 
abundant. There are scores of cases of “‘daer . . . vant,” 
and also of other like formulas; scores of cases of ‘‘do sprach 
aber... ,” and of other stock ways of introducing a 
speech; a number of cases of ‘‘nu hoeret wunder sagen,” 
five of “‘horte man do clagen.’”’ There are many cases of 
“ze Worm3e an den Rin”; many of such phrases as “liut 
unde lant,” “michel unde breit,’”’ and such appositional 
tags as “der vil kiiene man,” “‘diu vil minnecliche meit.”’ 
Formulas tend to be shorter than in Lajamon (few exceed 
a half-line); they stand out less and are better woven in, 
and probably less frequently recurrent and deliberately 
more varied in wording; the poet tends to avoid word for 
word repetition of a long formula. But many are riming 
or alliterating, as with Lazjamon, and many express recurrent 
situations in recurrent language. On the whole, the epic 
formula is nearly but not quite as characteristic of the 
Nibelungenlied as of Lajamon.*® 


to Bechstein in Jahrb. d. Vereins f. niederdeutsche Sprachforschung, X° 
133-148, who combats Vilmar’s view that it is a popular poem. On its 
cultivation of varied expression see Roediger in Anzeiger f. deutsches Allter- 
thum, V. 268 ff. (in Haupt’s Zeitschrift, vol. XXIII). 

% Ed. by Vetter (II. 42, 48, 54, 89). There seems to be little or no 
trace of it in Otfrid’s Evangelienbuch; ungermanic in style, it shows a literary 
consciousness in avoiding the formula. 

% See the painstaking Kiel dissertation by Georg Radke, Die epische 
Formel im Nibelungenliede (Fraustadt, 1890); also Richard von Muth, 
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In early Icelandic poetry formulas are not rare, but are 
differently used. There is much rhetorical parallelism at 
the beginnings of stanzas in the same poem. In Baldrs 
Draumar the sybil is thrice bidden to speak on (“‘pegiattu, 
volva!”’); in the Lokasenna there is a repeated order for 
silence; the Hdévamdl introduces dozens of its counsels with 
“R4dumk pér, Loddfafnir, en pu r46 nemir!’”’ and the 
Vafbridnismdl, the Reginsmdl and the Féfnismdl each several 
times introduce their questions with “Segdu (mér) (pat), 
Gagnrédr,” and the like“? Much the same is the case 
elsewhere, one formula sometimes being used in different 
poems. As is evident, the formulas do not come in 
casually, as usually with Lajamon, but are visibly deliberate 
and rhetorical, usually somewhat in the manner of “‘incre- 
mental repetition,” close together, and introduce a speech 
or a sententia. Icelandic poetry is lyric, gnomic, or semi- 
dramatic, and not epic; and, even more than Anglo-Saxon 
poetry, is sophisticated and not popular, cultivates variety 
and ingenuity. The last thing a lyric poet wishes is that his 
words shall seem traditional and reminiscent. In this 
oldest Scandinavian poetry, then, formulas are frequent, 
though not epic. The real epics of the Norse are the prose 
sagas, and here we find formulas abundantly.** I will add 
that they occur also in the old Irish prose epics.*® 


Einleitung in d. Nibelungenlied (Paderborn, 1907). Many of Radke’s 
phrases can hardly pass as epic formulas. On the occurrence of formulas 
in other popular epic poems of the 12th and 13th centuries, see Radke, p. 3. 

37] quote from Hildebrand’s Die Lieder der dlteren Edda, (Paderborn, 
1876). Cf. on all this Meyer’s Aligerm. Poesie, 407 ff., and the Proverbs of 
Alfred (discussed above) and other English gnomic poetry. 

%8 The Eyrbyggjasaga, for instance, constantly introduces fresh stages 
of the narrative with “NG er at segja fra peim Vermundi,” and the like 
(ch. 22, 25, 30, 37, 44, etc.). In the sagas one marked trait is ‘‘set phrases 
used even in describing the restless play of emotion on the changeful fortunes 
of a fight or a storm” (York Powell, in the Encycl. Britt.). 

In the Tain bo Cuailnge occurs the formula “I swear by the god by 
whom the Ulstermen swear” (tr. by Joseph Dunn, pp. 75, 77, etc.). 
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In early Romanic epics formulas abound, usually longish 
and often much varied, used rather as an adornment than 
as a convenience, on the whole strongly epic in character, 
as in Lazjamon. The Chanson de Roland, though in regard 
to short phrases and epithets it studies variety, has some 
fixed epithets, notably “dulce France,” used by French and 
Saracens alike (Il. 16, 360, 1927, 2661, and many more), 
“bronie safree” (1372, 1453, 3307, and further variants), 
and “herbe verte” and “sanc cler.” Of longer formulas a 
dozen or so of full line length occur some 60 times, seldom 
word for word the same each time but varied in order of 
words and otherwise as required by the assonance or for 
other reasons, but retaining their individuality. The 
following illustrates the manner of variation:*° 


Halt sunt li pui et li val tenebrus (814) 

Halt sunt li pui et la voiz est molt lunge (1755) 

Halt sunt li pui e tenebrus e grant, Li val parfunt (1830-31) 
Halz est li puis e mult halz est li arbres (2271) 


Other long formulas are the following: 


Blanche ot la barbe, et le chief tot canut (230a, 24a, 117, 774a) 

Branches d’olives en voz mains porterez (72, 80, 93, 203) 

Un faldestoel i unt fait tut d’or mier (115, 168a, 407, 609, 2653) 

Clers est li jurz li soleilz luisanz (2646, 157, 167a, 668a, 1002, 1807, 2512, 
3345, 3659) 

Plore des oeilz, sa blanche barbe tire (487a, 772, 829a, 1850r, 2415, 2930, 
2943, 3645, 3712, 4001) 

Passe li jorns, si revint l’avespree (706a, 717, 737, 3560, 3658, 3675, 3991) 

Carles li vielz a la barbe flurie (970, 1679q, 2308, 2334, 2353, 2605) 


4 Stengel’s edition is used (Leipzig, 1900). Cf. also Il. 36, 135; 164, 
670; 350, 2221; 822, 825, 2873, 3725; 999, 1800. I disregard cases of rhetori- 
cal repetition or “incremental repetition” close together (as 1051, 1059, 
1070; 1764, 1786). On these see Dietrich, in Romanische Forschungen, 
I. 1-48. There is more or less on the subject in Dreyling, Ausg. u. Abhandl. 
LXXXII; in Drees’ good dissertation Gebrauch der Epitheta Ornantia im afr. 
Rolandsliede (Miinster, 1883); also in Ziller, Epische Stil d. afr. Rolands- 
Liedes (Magdeburg, 1883); and A. Kunze, Das Formelhafle in Girart de 
Viane vergl. mit d. Form. im Rolandsliede (Halle, 1885). No one seems to 
have fully collected the formulas in the Roland or the Cid. 
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La bataille est merveilluse et comune (1320, 1412, 1610, 1620) 
Respunt Rollanz: Sire, mult dites bien (1752, 1752i, 3837) 
Li quens Rollanz revient de pasmeisuns (2233, 2592, 2881, 2892) 


The dry tone of voice in the Roland, and the uniform move- 
ment of the lines, like Lajamon’s staccato movement cause 
the formulas to stand out. The very fact that they are 
varied as they are shows that they are meant to be noticed 
as a feature of the style; the variety-in-unity is meant to 
give esthetic pleasure. They mark a popular-poetic style“ 
manipulated by a poet of talent and some sophistication. 
They frequently occur prominently, as at the beginning 
of the Jaisse, and indeed are more deliberately “featured” 
and artistically treated than in any other work here dis- 
cussed. 

Still more like Lajamon’s poem in this (as in some other 
matters of style) is the old Spanish Poema del Cid.” There 
are at least ten or a dozen formulas, of which one occurs 
oftener than any in Lajamon. “El que en buen ora na¢io 
(fuestes nacido)”’ occurs some 60 times in the 3735 lines of 
the poem, and “en buen ora cinxiestes espada” a dozen or 
more;* “‘pensso de caualgar” 14 times, and “alli pienssan 
de aguiiar’”’ several times.“ Used less often for convenience 


41 Some epic formulas appear also in the Alexis; see Vising in Recueil de 
Mémoires philologiques présenté @ M. Gaston Paris (Stockholm, 1889), 
p. 185. He refers also to Dietrich, Uber die Wiederholungen in d. afr. 
Chansons de Geste (Erlangen, 1881). The conspicuous, rhetorical and 
descriptive use of formulas in the Roland does not favor the idea that Lajamon 
may have caught the usage from the early French epics. 

* Cantar de mio Cid, ed. Menéndez Pidal (Madrid, 1908-11), vol. II; 
cf. vol. I. 83, 92-9; W. W. Comfort, Notes on the ““Poema del Cid,’’ Mod. 
Philol. 1. 309-315; J. D. M. Ford, Main Current of Spanish Literature, p. 30. 
Dr. C. G. Allen pointed out some of these formulas to me. 

Vv. 71, 202, 266, 294, 379, etc.; 41, 78, 175, etc. 

376, 394, 413, 432, 537, etc.; 10, 227 (cf. 37). Other formulas are 
“Dios vos curie de mal’’; (1396, 1407, 1410); ‘la barba velida,” etc. (274, 
930, 2192, cf. 268, 1226, 1238; “‘sodes el myo diestro bracgo” (753, 810); 
“fardida lanca” (489, 443-4, 79); “‘apriessa cantan los gallos y quieran que- 
brar albores” (235; cf. 456, 209, 316); “‘ayuso la sangre destellado” (762, 
781, 1724); “grado al Criador y a padre espirital’”’ (1633, 1651, 2192, 2456, 
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in the verse or narrative, and therefore more clearly for 
epic breadth and dignity, in other matters the formulas in 
the Poema del Cid suggest Laj3amon’s. They are rather 
long, often of a full line. Order, form and even choice of 
words vary, often with no visible reason; there is even more 
tendency to use a formula several times in close succession, 
especially when first introduced; sometimes two formulas 
are combined (2192), or one is split; a formula is often 
appropriated to a particular person, as the formula “‘Nacio”’ 
to the Cid himself. This national and epic poem uses the 
popular formula usage in a less sophisticated way than the 
Roland does. 

Of all epic poems in any language, except perhaps Laja- 
mon’s, epic formulas seem to be commonest in the Iliad 
and Odyssey. Elsewhere in Greek and Latin there is 
nothing like this abundance. Aios ’AxiAdebs occurs 40 or 
50 times in the Jliad, dios ’Odveceis about 55 times (mostly 
in the Odyssey) and roditXas dios ‘Odvoceis nearly 40 times 
more. Ad vixra wéXaway occurs 5 times in the Jliad, rodv- 
droicBo.o Oaracons 8 times in both, and dod:xdcxov eyxos 
some 20 times (mostly in the /liad). We find the formula 
for weeping, daxpva Oepua xéwv, 7 times (also mostly in the 
Iliad), and for the other world, déuov “Atéos efow, 9 times 
in both. Among the familiar phrases in the two poems 
which introduce a speech, there are some 70 cases of rév 
6’amrape.Bouevos mpocégn . . . , and scores of érea rrepdevra 
mpoonvda. Five times in the Jliad occurs the threatening 


etc.); “delos sos oios lorando”’ (1, 18, 265, 277, 370, etc.). Besides these there 
are many repeated epithets and short phrases. 
Virgil (like Milton) is too sophisticated to find them natural, and too 


sincere to affect them. He uses fixed epithets like “‘pius Aeneas,” “pater 
Aeneas,” and fixed locutions like “Tum genitor . . . ait” (Aeneid, ITI. 
102, V. 348, etc.), ““Dixerat, et. . .” (III. 607, VIII. 387, etc.), “mirabile 


dictu” (VII. 64, VIII, 252, etc.). But these are hardly long, unified, and 
frequent enough to do more than suggest the usage. Virgil, like the Anglo- 
Saxons, must have been careful to avoid formulas, for they would have been 
a godsend in classical prosody. 
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formula éyelpoyer dtiv “Apna (B440, A352, 6531, 2304, T237), 
and 22 times in the two poems that about “putting from 
them desire of meat and drink,”— 

abrap tel rbcvos Kal ténrios ét Epov Evro A469, B432, etc.) 

From all this display of epic formulas in poems which 
have no connection whatever with Laz3amon’s we can draw 
several conclusions. The usage, speaking generally, is one 
which appears in the beginnings of a literature, as is well 
known; though it survives in much that is later, most of 
the works discussed stand near the head of the written 
documents of the peoples involved. The usage bears the 
marks of oral delivery, and assisted it. It goes with singing 
more than with reciting, and with that more than with 
reading. It harmonizes not with a critical but with an 
exalted and liturgical state of mind. It is due partly to 
economy of effort. The poet feels no need of searching for 
variety of expression, and when he strikes out a fine or 
serviceable phrase, he is conscious of no carping criticism 
or nagging self-criticism to prevent him from repeating it. 
It is due further to the tendency in early art to emphasize, 
or at least not to conceal, the formal element as distinguished 
from the content; the formulas stand out from the poem 
like an occasional traditional curve or figure in some intricate 
original wall-decoration. The usage has great beauties. 
The use of language which carries the mind back to like 
occasions before contributes to the simple, impersonal air 
which is one of the charms of earlier poetry. The well-tried 
phrase for what is usual leaves the full sharpness of the atten- 


“ All these and a vast number more may be found in C. E. Schmidt’s 
Parallel-Homer (Géttingen, 1885); though perhaps many of his parallel 
passages are hardly distinct enough to be called epic formulas, an immense 
number are. He gives figures in his introduction. See also Van Leeuwen’s 
and the Ameis-Hentze editions; Karl Sittl, Wiederholungen in der Odyssee 
(Munich, 1882); Hoffmann, Quaest. Homer. I. 259-64; G. Finsler, Homer: 
der Dichter u. seine Welt (Leipzig, 1913), p. 319; H. Usener, Alégriech. 
Versbau (Bonn, 1887), p. 45; Class. Review XVI. 149; Peppmiiller, Com- 
mentar d. 24ten Buches d. Ilias (Berlin, 1876), xvii. ff. 
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tion for what is fresh. The magnificent swell and roll of 
Homer’s formulas, the terse picturesqueness of the Roland’s, 
give us an agreeable background for La3amon’s more artless 
phrases, for he is one of a goodly fellowship. The complete 
spontaneity and inevitableness of this trait of his style 
makes one feel that he belongs nowhere else than among 
epic poets; in what rank among them is another matter.*? 

One thing more. As we have seen, Anglo-Saxon poetry 
is sparing in the use of formulas. Those of full-line length 
are very rare, and the short ones, while often organic and 
important to the sense, are not numerous, and hardly occur 
often enough or close enough together to make a strong 
impression. In Middle English, formulas are rather nu- 
merous, but short, inorganic and commonplace, not an 
artistic feature but a metrical convenience, and do little 
for an epic effect. Anglo-Saxon and Middle English 
poetry are not at all like each other in this respect; the 
latter by no means carries on the tradition of the former, and 
Lajamon can hardly be called a middle term between them. 
Formulas are more abundant in other early Germanic 
poetry than in Anglo-Saxon, and are a marked feature of 
the Nibelungenlied. In early French, Spanish and Greek 
they are abundant, long, conspicuous and ornate, and as in 
La3amon and the Nibelungenlied impart unity and individ- 
uality to the poem. La3amon therefore stands out from the 
English poetry that preceded and followed him, yet cannot 
be called abnormal in his style. One cannot but ask if he 
does not carry on the poetic manner of the popular poetry 
now lost which we know or infer existed in the centuries 
just preceding him. On this there is much more to be said. 

Joun S. P. TATLOCK 
Stanford University 


‘7T shall not follow the example of the editor of an old French allegory, 
who compares his author to Homer, not altcgether to Homer’s advantage. 
Of course Lajamon’s poem is not epic in structure, but it contains long 
episodes of that nature, and throughout is epic in manner and spirit. 
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XXVI. DRAYTON AND THE VOYAGERS 


Few poets typify Elizabethan patriotism so completely 
as Michael Drayton. His most ambitious poem, Poly- 
olbion, is a fond effort to record the chorographic intricacies 
of his beloved isle. But he does more than that: he often 
transfers his interest from landscape to human beings. 
Thus in the Nineteenth Song he passes easily from rivers 
to men, paying his homage to those responsible for English 
prestige at sea. The rivers Orwell and Stour reach an 
agreement: 

(156-162) And lastly they agree 
That since the Britans hence their first discoveries made, 
And that into the East they first were taught to trade, 
Besides, of all the Roads, and Havens of the East, 
This Harbour where they meet is reckoned for the best. 
Our voyages by sea and brave discoveries known, 
Their argument they make, and thus they sing their own. 


The ensuing catalogue of voyagers and their achievements 
implies a close familiarity on the poet’s part with the voy- 
agers’ accounts. But this study will reveal that the famili- 
arity was not so close as it seems, that Drayton, working 
rapidly and often inaccurately, drew all his information from 
one work, and that he utilized every short-cut to which that 
work gave him access. 

Richard Hakluyt’s Principall Navigations, Voiages and 
Discoveries of the English Nation made by Sea or over-land .... 
within the Compasse of these 1500 yeeres appeared first in 
1589, a single volume of 825 pages. That was augmented 
with new material, and republished in 1598-1600, in three 
volumes. 

Professor J. Q. Adams has already pointed out, in a short 
article (Mod. Lang. Notes xxxiii. 405ff.), Drayton’s indebted- 
ness to Hakluyt’s great work in the single instance of ‘“To 
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the Virginian Voyage.” And it was to the same source 
that the poet turned when he came to write the Nine- 
teenth Song of Poly-olbion. He found there the information 
he sought conveniently labelled and cross-indexed. For 
the painstaking Hakluyt had summarized the contents of 
each section, and had further rendered the material accessible 
by marginalia. Drayton eagerly availed himself of those 
aids. At times he followed them so slavishly that his 
passages became notable examples of the art of casting 
prose into verse. 

The first hero in both Hakluyt and Drayton is Arthur: 


D. 


(165-7) His Conquests to the North who Norway did invade, 
Who Groneland, Island next, then Lapland lastly made 
His awful Empire’s bounds. 


H. 
He therefore valiantly subdued all Scantia, which is now called Norway, 
and all the Islands beyond Norway, to wit Island and Greenland . . . . Lap- 


land ... (in which Lapland he placed the easterly bounds of his Brittish 
Empire). 


The adverb /astly (1. 166) may be accounted for by the 
fact that Lapland is the last mentioned in a series of thirteen 
countries named by Hakluyt. The other slight additions 
and subtractions are due to the exigencies of metre. 

As Arthur is the first hero both in Drayton and Hakluyt 
so Malgo is the second. 


(172-8) Next Malgo, who again that Conqueror’s steps to tread, 
Succeeding him in reign, in conquests so no less, 
Plow’d up the frozen sea, and with as fair success, 
By that great Conqueror’s claim first Orkney overran; 
Proud Denmarke then subdu’d, and spacious Norway wan, 
Seiz’d Iseland for his own, and Goteland to each shore, 
Where Arthur’s full-sail’d Fleet had ever touch’d before. 


Drayton is wrong in saying (1. 173) that Malgo succeeded 


1 Principail Navigations, Glasgow 1903. 12 vols., 1.6. Unless otherwise 
specified all references will be to this edition. 
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Arthur. The history of Galfridus Monumetensis, a short 
selection from which Hakluyt is here translating, expressly 
states that “Malgo succeeded Vortiporius.”? And the poet 
has likewise done some legitimate juggling with proper 
names. Hakluyt says: 


He recovered to his Empire the sixe Islands of the Ocean sea, which before 
had bene made tributaries by King Arthur, namely Jreland, Island, Gotland, 
Orkney, Norway and Denmarke# 


It will be noticed that of these six countries, Drayton uses 
five. The omission of Ireland may be accounted for in one 
of two ways. The poet was indubitably working fast, and 
as Ireland and Iceland occur next to each other on the printed 
page and look very much alike, his eye may have missed 
the first. Or, he may have found it clumsy to introduce 
Ireland into his metrical scheme. The order of the countries 
is Drayton’s for the history says nothing of priority of 
subjection. Line 178, 


Where Arthur’s full-sail’d fleet had ever touch’d before, 
may be taken with, 
which before had bene made tributaries by King Arthur. 
Following Malgo in Hakluyt comes Edwin: 


D. 
(181) The Saxon swaying all. 


H. 
The conquest of the Isles of Anglesey and Man by Edwin the Saxon king. 
Edwin . . . being of greater authority than any other potentate in the whole Isle 
of Britaine.* 


With the exception of a short account of thirteen lines 
which would not have served the poet’s purpose, Octher 
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follows Malgo in Hakluyt as in Drayton. The heading in 
this ase reads: 


The voyage of Octher made to the Northeast parts beyond Norway; 
reported by himselfe unto Alfred the famous king of England’ 


And Drayton’s version is: 


(181-2) in Alfred’s powerful reign 
Our English Octer put a fleet to sea again. 


He then significantly skips to the end of this account and 
reads in the margin: “The bredth of the mountaines of 
Norway”’.® The text opposite impresses him enough so that 
he copies: 

D. 
(183-4) Of th’ huge Norwegian Hills and news did hither bring, 

Whose tops are hardly wrought in twelve days’ travelling. 
H. 


The mountaines be in breadth of such quantitie as a man is able to traveile 
over in a fortnight, and in some places no more then may be traveiled in sixe 
dayes.” 


“Huge Norwegian Hills” is an interesting circumlocution 
for “mountains,” and shows pretty clearly the poet in his 
workshop. 

The next details are taken again from near the beginning 
of Hakluyt’s story: 

D. 
(185) But leaving Norway then a-starboard, forward kept. 


H. 


Whereupon he tooke his voyage directly North along the coast, having 
upon his steere-boord alwayes the desert land.® 


Hakluyt’s two marginal notes on that page are, ‘“Fynnes 


5’ P.N.I, 11. 
6 P.N.T, 13. 
7 P.N.I, 13. 
* P.N.TI, 11. 
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live by hunting and fishing,’’ and “The place whither the 
whale hunters traveile.”” The next lines in Poly-olbion are: 


(186-8) And with our English sails that mighty Ocean swept, 
Where those stern people wonne, whom hope of gain 
doth call, 


In hulks with grappling hooks, to hunt the dreadful 
Whale. 


Here the Finns become “those stern people’; while with 
“that mighty Ocean” (1. 186) may be taken “the maine 
Ocean”’ of the voyager.’ 

The succeeding lines conclude Octher’s travels: 


D. 


(189-90) And great Duina down from her first springing-place 
Doth roll her swelling waves in churlish Neptune’s face. 


H. 


He discovered a mightie river which opened very farre into the land.!° 
[Marginal note] The river of Duina of likelihood. 


Woolstan comes next in both Hakluyt and Drayton: 


D. 


(191-2) Then Woolstan after him discovering Dansig found 
Where Wixel’s mighty mouth is pour’d into the Sound. 


H. 


Until he came to Wixel mouth [Marginal note] Wixel is the river that 
falleth into the sea by Dantzig. 


The passages on Nicholas of Lynn will require little 
comment: 
D. 
(197-212) One Nicholas nam’d of Lyn, where first he breath’d 
the air, 

Though Oxford taught him art, and well may hold him dear, 

I’ th’ Mathematicks learn’d (although a Friar profess’d), 

To see those northern climes with great desire possess’d, 


*P.N.I, 11. 
10 PN. I, 12. 
uP, N.I, 15. 
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Himself he thither shipp’d, and skilful in the globe, 

Took every several height with his true astrolobe; 

The Whirl pools of the Seas, and came to understand, 

From the four cardinal winds, four indraughts that command; 
Int’ any of whose falls, if th’ wand’ ring barque doth light, 
It hurried is away with such tempestuous flight 

Into that swallowing gulf, which seems as it would draw 

The very earth itself into th’ infernal maw. 

Four such immeasur’d Pools, philosophers agree, 

T° the four parts of the world undoubtedly to be; 

From which they have suppos’d, Nature the winds doth raise, 
And from them to proceed the flowing of the seas. 


H. 


A certaine English Frier, a Franciscan, and a Mathematician of Oxford, 
came into those islands, who leaving them and passing further by his 
Magicall Arte, described all those places that he saw, and tooke the height of 
them with his Astrolabe . .. Hee sayd that those foure Indraughts were drawne 
into an inward gulfe or whirlepoole, with so great a force that the ships which 
once entred therein could by no meanes be driven backe againe ... Not farre 
from these Islands . . . . towards the Northe there is a certaine woonderful 
whirlpoole of the sea, whereinto all the waves of the sea from farre have their 
course and recourse, as it were without stoppe; which, there conveying them- 
selves into the secret receptacles of nature, are swallowed up, as it were, into a 
bottomlesse pit, and if it chance that any shippe doe pass this way, it is pulled, 
and drawn with such a violence of the waves that eftsoones without remedy, 
the force of the whirlepoole devoureth the same. The Philosophers describe 
foure indraughts of this ocean sea, in the foure opposite quarters of the world, 
from whence many doe conjecture that as well the flowing of the sea as the 
blasts of the winde have their first originall.” 


It is significant that in the sentence, ‘‘tooke the height 
of them with his Astrolabe,’”’ besides adjectives inserted for 
metrical purposes, Drayton’s one change consists in altering 
the spelling of astrolabe to rhyme with globe. 

His next hero is “that brave advent’rous Knight, our Sir 
Hugh Willoughby”; and in describing him the poet is for 
the moment carried away from Hakluyt by the ardor of his 
patriotism. For six lines his imagination bolts: 


2 P. N. I, 302-3. This passage is Hakluyt’s translation of Mercator’s 
words placed at the foot of his general map. 
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D. 
(217-22) Shipp’d for the Northern Seas, ’mongst those congealed piles, 
Fashioned by lasting frosts, like mountains, and like isles, 
(In all her fearfull’st shapes saw Horror, whose great mind 
In lesser bounds than these that could not be confin’d, 
Adventured on those parts where Winter still doth keep, 
When most the icy cold had chain’d up all the deep). 


H. 


Thus remaining in this haven the space of a weeke, seeing the yeare farre 
spent and also very evill wether as frost, snow and haile, as though it had 
been the deepe of winter, we thought best to winter there.” 


But in the next lines Drayton is back to his text: 


D. 
(223-4) In bleak Arzina’s Road his death near Lapland took, 
Where Kegor from her site on those grim Seas doth look. 


H. 


The river or haven wherein Sir Hugh Willoughbie with the companie of his 
two ships perished for cold is called Arzina in Lapland, neere unto Kegor."* 


While attempting to condense, the poet makes numerous 
mistakes in describing Chancellor’s voyage: 


(227-9) ... . the first arriving there, 
Ent’ring Duina’s mouth, up her proud stream did steer 
To Volgad, to behold her pomp. 


Now Richard Chancellor, so far as the records go, never 
went to the Duina’s mouth. He disembarked in the Bay 
of St. Nicholas,” and was taken in sleds overland to the 
Emperor’s seat at Moscow.” In that journey he may very 
well have passed through Vologda (or Volgad); it is quite 
likely that he did since he mentions facts concerning it.” 

An explanation of Drayton’s error can be suggested. 


4 P, N. Il, 223. 

4 P, N. II, 224. 

6 P, N. II, 248-50. 
 P. N. II, 250-1. 
 P, N. II, 225. 
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His eye might have caught the word Duyna in the margin,!* 
and he may also have seen these words on the next page’ 


There is a place called Vologda; .. . From Vologda to Colmogro there 
runneth a river called Duyna, and from thence it falleth into the sea.! 


Probably in attempting to fuse, our poet confused. For 
it was Anthony Jenkinson, the next traveller, who actually 
sailed up the Duina: 


I departed in a little boate up the great river of Dwina. . . . The 
twentieth of September I came unto Vologhda.”° 


But Drayton is again at fault in following Jenkinson’s prog- 
ress: 
CS then into Bactria past, 

To Boghor’s bulwark’d walls, then to the liquid waste, 


Where Oxus rolleth down twixt his far distant shores, 
And o’er the Caspian Main, with strong untired oars. 


This passage clearly implies that Jenkinson went first to 
Bokhara, then to the Oxus region, and finally sailed over the 
Caspian. As a fact, his order was just the reverse: 


We entred into the Caspian Sea the tenth day of August." And that night 
[December 16] came to the river Oxus.” So upon the 23 day of December 
wee arrived at the citie of Boghar in the lande of Bactria.# 


The Caspian Sea,* the Oxus River,™ and Boghar, “a 
citie of Bactria,””” all figure in the margins; but no explanation 
is forthcoming why the poet should have chosen to shift 
the order. 


18 P, N. II, 224. 

19 P, N. II, 225. 

20 P, N. II, 418, 419. 

1 P. N, II, 456. 

2 P. N. II, 468. For date see 466-8. 


% P. N. Il, 469. 
™ P. N. II, 456. 
% P. N. II, 468. 
% P. N. IT, 469. 
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Jenkinson’s itinerary is thus concluded: 


D. 
(231-2) . . . . then into Bactria past 
To Boghor’s bulwark’d walls. 
H. 
Wee arrived at the citie of Boghar in the lande of Bactria. This Boghar is 
... walled about with a high wall of earth.?” 
D. 
(235) Adventured to view rich Persia’s wealth and pride. 


This again is a misstatement for Jenkinson expressly says 
he did not go to Persia. He 


determined to have gone from thence into Persia; . . . but when I should 
have taken my journey that way, it was let by divers occasions . . . I was 
constrained to come backe againe to Mare Caspium the same way J 
went.’8 
He does mention seeing Persian merchandize in Boghar, 
and the marginal note, “Marchandise of Persia,’®® may 
have caught Drayton’s eye. 
The poet combines his next two voyagers as he did Chan- 
cellor and Jenkinson. Once more the result is confusion: 


(237-8) With Fitch, our Eldred next deserv’dly placed is; 
Both traveling to see the Syrian Tripolis. 


Eldred recounts that he “departed . . . in the company of .. . 
M. Ralph Fitch.” And Hakluyt’s summary reads, “The 
voyage of M. John Eldred to Trypolis in Syria’’;°° while 
his words concerning Fitch begin: ‘The voyage of M. 
Ralph Fitch . .. by the way of Tripolis in Syria.’*! There 
were sufficient reasons then for putting the two together; 
but the confusion which such a telescoping process caused 
is well illustrated in the following passage: 

27 P. N. II, 469. 

28 PN. II, 474. 

29 P. N. Il, 473. 

3% P, N. VI, 1. 

% PN. V, 465. 
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D. 


(241-6) On thence to Ormus set, Goa, Cambaya then, 
To vast Zelabdim, thence to Echubar, again 
Cross’d Ganges’ mighty stream and his large banks did view, 
To Baccola went on, to Bengola, Pegu; 
And for Mallacan then, Zeiten and Cochin cast, 
Measuring with many a step the great East-Indian waste. 


H. 


To Ormus and so to Goa in the East India, to Cambaia, and all the kingdome 
of Zelabdim Echebar the great Mogor, to the mighty river Ganges, and downe 
to Bengala, to Bacola, and Chonderi, to Pegu, to Imahay in the kingdome of 
Siam, and backe to Pegu, the from thence to Malacca, Zeilan, Cochin, and 
all the coast of the East India.” 


The poet follows his source unerringly until he reaches 
Zelabdim Echubar. Then “all the kingdome of Zelabdim 
Echebar,” following as it does the countries and cities, 
suggests to him another country. So he not only makes 
the great Mogor a country but makes him two countries, 
“to vast Zelabdim, thence to Echubar.’’ As we have seen, 
Drayton has all along taken the liberty of using adjectives— 
sometimes applicable and often not—to fill out his line. Here 
he makes the joke better by blindly inserting vast. For 
in the sixth volume of the Principall Navigations (p. 16) 
is reproduced from an album preserved in the Department of 
Oriental MSS. in the British Museum a picture of Akbar 
or Zelabdim, which shows him a little wizened old man with 
emaciated cheeks. 

Had Drayton read the full account,* he would have 
avoided his mistake. For that says: “Here bee many Moores 
and Gentiles, the king is called Zelabdim Echebar; the 
people for the most part call him The great Mogor.”™ In 
Eldred’s narrative he is again mentioned: “I received 
divers letters from M. John Newbery from Ormus, who as 


® P. N.V, 465. 

* In this case he read even the summary carelessly, for there Zelabdim 
is properly identified as “the great Mogor.” P. N. V, 465. 

* P. N. V, 474. 
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he passed that way with her Majesties letters to Zelabdim 
Echebar king of Cambaia,”’ etc.* The document in question 
is printed on page 450 of volume five with this heading: 
“A letter written from the Queenes Majestie to Zelabdim 
Echebar, King of Cambaia, and sent by John Newbery.” 
The fact is that Zelabdim is mentioned eleven times in 
Principall Navigations, and that six of those times con- 
siderable space is devoted to him. 

Other points of minor interest in the above passage are 
these: Drayton changes the order of Bengola and Bacola,* 
and he spells Zeilan, Zeiten.*" 

Eldred’s itinerary is followed accurately: 

D. 
(248-52) Determining to see the broad-wall’d Babylon, 
Cross’d Euphrates and row’d against his mighty stream; 
Licia and Gaza saw, with great Hierusalem, 
And Our Dear Saviour’s seat, blest Bethlem, did behold, 
And Jourdan, of whose waves much is in Scriptures told. 
H. 
In this place which we crossed over stoode the olde mightie citie of Babylon.** 
. . . I travelled to Rama, Lycia, Gaza, Jerusalem, Bethleem, to the river of 
Jordan. 

The next lines, which treat of Macham’s dramatic story, 
display to good advantage Drayton’s method of handling 
his material. His imagination is playing a little more freely 
than heretofore—he adds, for instance, a detail of motivation; 
but what is still more noteworthy is the superiority of 
the voyager’s terse, straight-forward narration to the poet’s 
expanded, “improved” version: 

D. 


(253-74) Then Macham (who through love to long adventures led) 
Medera’s wealthy Isles, the first discovered, 


% P. N. VI, 7. 
®y, 244, 
7 y, 245. 
38 P. N. VI, 4. 
% P. N. VI, 9. 
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Who having stol’n a maid, to whom he was affied, 

Yet her rich parents still her marriage rites denied, 

Put with her forth to sea, where many a danger past, 
Upon an Isle of those, at length by tempest cast; 

And pulting in to give his tender love some ease, 

Which very ill had brook’d the rough and boist’rous seas; 
And ling’ring for her health within the quiet Bay, 

The mariners most false fled with the ship away, 

When as it was not long but she gave up her breath; 
When he whose tears in vain bewail’d her timeless death. 
That their deserved rites her funeral could not have, 

A homely altar built upon her honor’d grave. 

When with his folk but few, not passing two or three, 
There making them a boat but rudely of one tree, 

Put forth again to sea where after many a flaw, 

Such as before themselves, scarce mortal ever saw; 

Nor miserable men could possibly sustain, 

Now swallowed with the waves and then spu’d up again, 
At length were on the coast of sun-burnt A ffrick thrown: 
T’amaze that further world and to amuse our own. 


H. 


[Marginal note] Madera first discovered by one Macham an Englishman. 
Who sailing out of England into Spaine with a woman that he had stollen, 
arrived by tempest in that J/and, and did cast anker in that haven or bay 
which now is called Machico after the name of Macham. And because his 
lover was seas*cke, he went on land with some of his company, and the shippe 
with a good winde made saile away, and the woman died for thought. 
Macham, which loved her dearely, built a chapell or hermitage to bury her in, 
calling it by the name of Jesus, and caused his name and hers to be written 
or graven upon the stone of her tombe, and the occasion of their arrivall 
there. And afterward, he ordeined a boat made of one tree (for there be trees 
of a great compasse about) and went fo sea in it, with those men that he had, 
and were left behind with him, and came upon the coast of Afrike without 
saile or oare. And the Moores which saw it tooke it to be a marvellous thing.” 


It is supererogation to point out how the pungency of 
such a line as, “and the woman died for thought,” is weak- 
ened by, “‘When as it was not long but she gave up her 
breath.” Words, necessary for the metre but redundant 
for the thought, deprive the line of its force. Or again, 


© P. N. VI, 119-20. 
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““Macham which loved her dearely,” is supplanted by, ‘When 
he whose tears in vain bewail’d her timeless death.” 

Drayton’s footnote, “The Wonderful Adventure of 
Macham,’”! indicates that the story was current. His 
friend and rival, William Warner,” treats it, using the 
same source, and does rather better with it. He includes, 
for instance, the engraving of names on the tomb, a striking 
detail which Drayton somehow overlooked. 

The next voyagers are telescoped into four lines: 


(275-8) Then Windham who new ways for us and ours to trie, 
For great Morrocco made, discovering Barbarie. 
Lock, Towerson, Fenner next, vast Guiney forth that sought, 
And of her ivory home in great abundance brought. 


With the lines on Windham may be taken these: 


The originall of the first voyage for traffique into the kingdom of Marocco 
in Barbarie.® 


Towerson follows Lock in Hakluyt, and Fenner follows 
Towerson, all three being connected with the Guinea voyages 
in summaries.“ These early voyages to Guinea were 
undertaken for ivory, or “elephants’ teeth,” as it was 
called; and the two accounts of Lock and Towerson contain 
many references to that product.® 

The poet then discusses the voyages of James Lancaster: 


D. 


(279-82) Th’ East-Indien Voy’ger then, the valiant Lancaster, 
To Buona Esperance, Comara, Zanziber, 
To Nicuba as he to Gomer polo went, 
Till his strong bottom struck Mollucco’s Continent. 


H. 
A voyage ...to the East Indies, by the Cape of Buona Speransa ...to the Iles 


* Footnote to vv. 253-74. 

® Albion’s England. Bk. XII, Chap. LXXI. See my article, “Warner 
and the Voyagers”’ (Mod. Philol., XX. 142-44). 

# P, N. VI, 136. 

“ Lock occupies pp. 154-77, Towerson 177-252, and Fenner 266-84. 

“ E.g. pp. 161, 163, 166, 237. 
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of Comoro and Zanzibar on the backeside of Africa, and beyond Cape Comori 
in India, to the Iles of Nicuhar and of Gomes Polo ...and thence to the maine 
land of Malacca.” 


Another voyage of Lancaster is borrowed from quite a 
different part of Principall Navigations: 


dD. 
(283-6) And sailing to Brazeel another time he took 
Olynda’s chiefest Town, and Harbour Farnambuke, 
And with their precious wood, sugar and cotton fraught, 
It by his safe return into his Country brought. 


H. 
The... voyage ... intended for Fernambuck, the port-towne of Olinda in 
Brazil. Inwhich voyage ....he surprised the sayd port-towne...... Heere 


he found the cargazon....of a rich East Indian carack; which together with 
great abundance of sugars, Brasilwood and cotton he brought from thence.‘7 


Here again Drayton is apparently making ‘‘one seem two 
by art,” for ““Olynda’s chiefest Town” and ‘“‘Harbour Farnam- 
buke”’ appear to be distinct. Even if Farnambuke is in 
apposition with both town and harbour, however, “Olynda’s 
chiefest Town” must still be explained. Our poet failed 
to recognize that the whole expression, “the port-towne of 
Olinda,” is in apposition with “Fernambuke’’; they are 
one and the same. Thus: “The first place inhabited on 
this coast beyonde the river of Marannon is called Fernam- 
buck, so named by the Indians, but in Portugall it is called 
Villa de Olinda.’** Drayton, reading only the summary, 
interpreted the phrase, “the port-towne of Olinda,” to 
indicate that Olinda was a country in which Fernambuke 
was the port-town. 

Nearly every detail of Frobisher’s voyage may be similarly 
traced to its source: 

D. 
(287-95) Then Forbosher, whose fame flew all the Ocean o’er, 
Who to the North-west sought huge China’s wealthy shore, 


# P. N. VI, 387. Hak’s Summary. 
47 P, N. XI, 43. Hak’s Summary. 
 P, N. XI, 249. 
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¥ When nearer to the North that wand’ring seaman set, 

a: Where he in our hott’st months of June and July met 

S With snow, frost, hail and sleet, and found stern 

S & Winter strong, 

=A ” With mighty isles of ice and mountains huge and long. 

: H Where as it comes and goes the great eternal light, 

i Makes half the year still day, and half continual night. 

Then for those bounds unknown* he bravely set again. 
* Mela Incognita [D’s note]. 





H. 


; The first Voyage of M. Martine Frobisher to the Northwest for the search of 
ba; | the straight or passage to China.*® 

Yce, snow and haile in June and July. 

Islands of yce comparable to mountaines.™ 

In June and July no night in those West and Northwest regions.” 





‘i a The third and last voyage unto Meta Incognita.® 

The next two men, Fenton and Jackman, are both men- 
Pe . tioned by Hakluyt as being with Frobisher. Fenton was 
: captain of the Gabriel ;** but Jackman was only a master’s 
A mate. 
j John Davis is dismissed in four lines: 


(299-302) And Davies, three times forth that for the Northwest made, 
; Still striving by that course t’ inrich the English trade; 

a And as he well deserv’d to his eternal fame, 

| There by a mighty Sea immortaliz’d his name. 





The accounts of Davis’s three voyages are given by 
Hakluyt in Vol. VII, beginning respectively at pages 381, 
393, and 414. Though Drayton in a footnote alludes to the 
“mighty Sea” as “Mare Davisium,” the more ordinary 
ti name given in maps of the time is ““Fretum Davis.’ 


i) 4° P. N. VII, 204. Hak’s summary. 
so P. N. VII, 214. Marg. 

& P, N. VII, 215. Marg. 

@ P.N. VII, 213. Marg. 

8 P. N. VII, 231. Hak’s summary. 
% P. N. VII, 211. 

% P. N. VII, 217. 

% Cf. Map, back of Vol. I, P. N. 
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Sir Humphrey Gilbert and Master Hore are mentioned 
together since both were interested in Newfoundland 
discoveries: 

(303-6) With noble Gilbert next comes Hoard who took in hand 
To clear the course scarce known into the Newfound land, 


And view’d the plenteous Seas and fishful Havens where 
Our neighboring Nations since have stor’d them every year. 


Hakluyt’s version follows: 
The voyage of M. Hore . . . to Newfoundland.*? 


A report of the voyage of . . . Sir Humfrey Gilbert . . . intended to discover 
and to plant Christian inhabitants . . . upon those large and ample countreys 
extended Northward from the cape of Florida.®* 


There is no specific allusion to “fishful Havens’’ in the 
Hore account, but in A Report of Newfoundland by M. 
Anthony Parkhurst, which immediately follows, there is 
this passage: 

As touching the kindes of Fish, beside Cod, there are Herrings, Salmons, 

Thornebacke, Plase, or rather wee should call them Flounders, Dog fish 

... Cat, Oisters, and Muskles.*® 


Moreover, in the Gilbert narrative, fish figure marginally 
five times—namely, on pages 49, 50, 51, 58, 63. 

In his eulogy of Drake, which is in a sense the climax 
to the whole Song, Drayton follows, rather more closely 
than one might expect, two accounts in Principall Navi- 
gations. 

D. 
(314-18) Leaving behind his back the great America, 
Upon the surging main his well-stretch’d tacklings 
flew’d, 
To forty three degrees of North’ly latitude: 
Unto that Land before to th’ Christian world unknown, 
Which in his Country's right he nam’d New Albion. 


7 P. N. VIII, 3. 
88 P. NV. VIL, 34. 
8° P. N. VIII, 11. 
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H. 


Sir Francis Drake sayled on the backe side of America, to 43 degrees of North- 


erly latitude. 
It seemeth that the Spaniards hitherto had never bene in this part of the 


countrey.™ 
Our General called this countrey Nova Albion... because it might have some 


affinity with our Countrey in name.™ 


The next lines illustrate the poet’s habit of transplanting 
details: 


(309-12) Of whom the Spaniard us’d a prophecy to tell, 
That from the British Isles should rise a Dragon fell, 
That with his armed wings should strike th’ Iberian Main, 
And bring in after time much horror upon Spain. 


No suggestion of this prophecy can be found in the two 
narratives which Drayton for the time was following. But 
in a quite different part of Principall Navigations, having 
nought whatsoever to do with Drake, occurs this: 


Here is an Indian which is counted a Prophet, which hath prophesied 
that there will a Dragon arise in a strange countrey which will do great 
hurt to Spaine.® 


Our poet had doubtless had his attention drawn to this 
statement by Hakluyt’s marginal note: ‘‘A prophecie of an 
Indian against Spain’’; and when occasion for its use arrived, 
he altered facts to suit his convenience. The “strange 
countrey” at once became England, and the Dragon, Drake. 

The last four lines are based on the later story of Drake: 


D. 


(319-22) And in the Western Ind, spite of the power of Spain, 
He Saint Iago took, Domingo, Cartagene: 
And leaving of his prowess a mark in every Bay, 
Saint Augustine surprised in Terra Florida. 


60 P. N. IX, 321. Marg. note. 
6 P, N. IX, 326. 
®@ P. N. IX, 325. 
® P. N. VI, 387. 
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H. 


A summarie and true discourse of Sir Francis Drake’s West Indian voyage... 
Wherein were taken the cities of Saint Iago, Santo Domingo, Cartagena, 
and the towne of St. Augustine in Florida.“ 


Tribute is next paid to Raleigh in his réle of financer of 
voyages: 
(323-4) Then those that forth for sea industrious Rawleigh wrought, 
And them with everything fit for discovery fraught. 


Hakluyt pays him similar tribute: 
The Voyages and Navigations of the English nation to Virginia, and the 


severall discoveries therof chiefly at the charges of the honourable Sir 
Walter Raleigh knight.© 


Associated with Raleigh’s voyages are the names of Amadas 
and Barlow, linked thus in Drayton: 


(325-6) That Amadas (whose name doth scarcely English sound) 
With Barlow, who the first Virginia throughly found. 


And in Hakluyt: 


The first voyage made to the coasts of America [the page is headed ‘“‘The 
first Voyage to Virginia”] with two barks where in were Captaines M. 
Philip Amadas and M. Arthur Barlowe, who discovered part of the Coun- 
trey now called Virginia . . . Written by one of the said Captaines and 
sent to Sir Walter Ralegh knight, at whose charge and direction the 
said voyage was set forth.® 
Grenville’s name is likewise linked with Raleigh. Account 
of him follows immediately that of Amadas and Barlow. 
Thus Drayton: 
(327-8) As Greenvile, whom he got to undertake that Sea, 
Three sundry times from hence who touch’d Virginia. 
And Hakluyt: 
The voiage made by Sir Richard Greenvile for Sir Walter Ralegh to 
Virginia.” 
“ P, N. X, 97. 
% P. N. VIII, 289. 


% P. N. VIII, 297. 
87 P. N. VIL, 310. 
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The error in “three sundry times” is Hakluyt’s, not 
Drayton’s; but the latter was betrayed into repeating it 
by his usual dependence on marginal comments, in this 
case by the notation: “Sir Richard Grinvil’s third voyage.’’®* 
This occurs in the section called the Third Voyage to Vir- 
ginia; but Grenville had nothing to do with the first,*° 
and consequently this was only his second voyage to the 
colony. 

As with Drake, the poet launches into apostrophic eulogy 
of a man whose fame was so broadcast as Grenville’s. 
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(331-4) O Greenvile, thy great name forever be renown’d, 
And borne by Neptune still about this mighty round; 
Whose naval conflict won thy Nation so much fame, 
And in th’ Iberians bred fear of the English name. 


The very fact that, except in the cases of these best-known 
men, Drayton gave himself such meagre scope argues his 
lack of close knowledge of the voyagers. He feared to venture 
f beyond the point where Hakluyt’s life-line could reach him. 
The story of Ralph Lane is included in Principall Navi- 
gations between the two voyages of Grenville.”° Hakluyt 
gives “the names of those as well Gentlemen as others that 
remained one whole yeere in Virginia under the Governement 
of Master Ralph Lane’’.”) Later he alludes to 





Sir Richard Grinvile . . . travelling . . . to see if he could heare 
any newes of the Colony left there by him the yeere before under the 
charge of Master Lane.” 


Drayton’s lines are these: 





(335-6) Nor should Fame speak her loud’st of Lane, she could 
not lie, 
Who in Virginia left with th’ English Colony. 


ak its i a 





6s P. N. VIII, 347. 
* See P. N. VIII, 297 
1 P. N. VIII, 319-45. 
j ” P.N. VIII, 317. 
™ P. N. VIM, 247. 
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For other details the poet drew on his general knowledge, 
which was not too accurate: 


(337-40) Himself so bravely bare amongst our people there, 
That him they only lov’d when others they did fear; 
And from those barbarous, brute, and wild Virginians wan 
Such reverence as in him there had been more than man. 


The fact that Lane made a reasonable success with his 
own colony is granted; but in doing so he won no great 
respect from the Indians. Indeed, his twelve months in 
Virginia were well filled with treacherous attacks and 
villanies of every sort. Note, for example, the following 
entries: “A conflict begun by the Savages,”™ “the con- 
spiracie of Pemisapan,’ “the forme of the treason,’’” 
“the slaughter and surprise of the Savages,’’”* ‘‘Pemisapan 
slaine.””” Drayton was obviously glozing. 


In the case of Raleigh himself, our poet is perhaps working 
with a freer hand than anywhere else: 


(341-52) Then he which favour’d still such high attempts as these, 
Rawleigh, whose reading made him skill’d in all the Seas, 
Imbarqu’d his worthy self and his adventurous crew, 
And with a prosperous sail to those fair Countries flew, 
Where Orenoque, as he on in his course doth roll, 

Seems as his greatness meant grim Neptune to control; 
Like to a puissant King, whose realms extend so far, 
That many a potent prince his tributaries are. 

So are his branches seas, and in the rich Guiana, 

A Flood as proud as he, the broad-brimmed Orellana: 
And on the spacious firm Manoa’s mighty seat, 

The land (by Nature’s power) with wonders most repleat. 


It would be wasted effort to attempt to find parallels to 
this whole passage, which concerns a man so well known as 
Raleigh. Of course, it is easy enough to point out selections 


” P. N. VIII, 330. 
% P. N. VIII, 337. 
% P. N. VIII, 338. 
% P. N. VIII, 341. 
7 P.N. VIII, 342. 
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from The Discovery of the Large, Rich, and Beautiful Empire of 
Guiana which may have suggested the details. For instance: 


The great river of Orenoque or Baraquan hath nine branches which fall 
out on the North side of his owne maine mouth; on the South side it hath 
seven other fallings into the sea, so it disemboqueth by sixteene armes 
in all.78 


This passage is mildly suggestive of lines 345-9 in Poly- 
olbion.”® The Orellana or Amazon of course plays its part 
too.*® And likewise Manoa (cf. Drayton vv. 351-2): 


The statelines of Manoa . . . that for the greatnesse, for the riches, and 
for the excellent seat, etc.*! 


Leigh and Tomson deserve only one line each: 


D. 


(353) So Leigh Cape Briton saw, and Rameas Isles again. 
(354) As Tompson undertook the voyage to New Spain. 


H. 


The voyage of M. Charles Leigh and divers others to Cape Briton and the 
Isle of Ramea.™ 
The voyage of Robert Tomson Marchant into Nova Hispania.® 


The lines regarding Hawkins (vv. 355-60) are, once more, 
general in nature. Only one is specific: 


% P. N. X, 382. 

79 Drayton may very well have seen Raleigh’s map of Guiana (reproduced 
this edition P. N. X, 384) in which the outstanding features are the two 
great rivers of Marannon and Orinoco with their large branches. 

80 P. N. X, 358. 

8 P, N. X, 356. 

® P. N. VIII, 166. 

% P. N. TX, 338. In the light of what we have seen regarding Drayton’s 
methods, a leap of over 600 pages (from Leigh to Tomson) in this edition 
(or 250 pages in the one he used) may give us pause. But only fora moment. 
The intervening pages are filled either with voyagers whom he has previously 
treated or with foreigners such as Jacques Cartier, John de Verrazzano, 
and Réné Laudonniére. Whatever we may say regarding Drayton’s care- 
lessness of detail, he was overscrupulous in his determination not to omit a 
single English voyager of consequence. 
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D. 
(357) Upon that new-nam’d Spain and Guinny sought his prize. 


H. 
The voyage made by M. John Hawkins Esquire . . . to the coast of Guinea 
and the Indies of Nova His pania.™ 
Drayton then refers to John Hawkins’s father, William: 


(359-60) The son of his brave sire, who with his furrowing keel, 
Long ere that time had touch’d the goodly rich Brazeel. 


Hakluyt’s account of him, headed, “The second voyage 
of M. William Haukins to Brazil,’ occurs many pages 
after the account of John. This fact makes it probable that 
the poet was using Hakluyt’s crude index. 

Cavendish affords another example of a voyager so general- 
ly known that Drayton could safely digress from his imme- 
diate source. 

(361-5) Courageous Candish then, a second Neptune here, 
Whose fame fill’d every mouth and took up every ear. 
What man could in his time discourse of any Seas, 
But of brave Candish talk’d and of his voyages? 
Who through the South Seas pass’d about this earthly ball. 


Of these lines the last is the only one which can, with 
any show of reason, be assigned to a definite source: 


H. 
. into the South sea and from thence round about the circumference of the 
whole earth.® 


The verses describing Cumberland are unique in that they 
refer to an incident so recent at the time that Hakluyt could 


give only marginal notice to it. 


(369-71) Count Cumberland, so hence to seek th’ Azores sent, 
And to the Western Ind to Porta Ricco went, 
And with the English power it bravely did surprise. 


« P.N.X,9. 
% P_N. XI, 24. 
% P.N. XI, 290. 
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This voyager embarked on his expedition to the West 
Indies in 1598, the year in which appeared the first volume 
of Hakluyt’s second edition. The latter’s papers for the 
other two volumes must have been virtually in their final 
form since they appeared in successive years. Such an 
incident was, however, too glorious to be omitted altogether, 
and Hakluyt records it in the margin opposite a passage in 
which the Spanish governor, Diego Mandez de Valdes, boasts 
of a certain fort’s impregnability: “This fort was taken by 
the Earle of Cumberland, 1598.’’*? 

The incident occurring while Drayton was in the full 
zest of young manhood must have made a profound impres- 
sion on him. Since the account of Cavendish (the last 
voyager in Poly-olbion before Cumberland) is given near 
the end of Volume III of the edition he used, and that of 
Cumberland near the beginning of Volume II, it is unlikely 
that he would have jumped back in medias res to select that 
isolated instance. It is much more likely (especially since 
Hakluyt never refers to Cumberland as anything but Earl 
whereas Drayton styles him Count) that our poet drew on 
his memory of an incident which took place when he was 
only thirty-five. This may then have recalled to him the 
earlier expedition to the Azores which he mentions in line 
369. This expedition Hakluyt records under the title: 
“The voiage of the right honorable George Erle of Cumber- 
land to the Azores.’ 

With Dudley, Drayton is again copying his source almost 
verbatim: 

D. 
(372-5) Sir Robert Dudley then, by sea that sought to rise, 
Hoist sails with happy winds /o the Iles of Trinidado; 
Paria then he pass’d, the Islands of Granado; 
As those of Sancta Crus and Porta Ricco. 


87 P. N. X, 162. 
* Pp, N. VU, 1 fi. 
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H. 
A voyage of the honorable Gentleman M. Robert Duddeley, now knight, to 
the isle of Trinidad, and the coast of Paria, with his return home by the Isles 
of Granata, Santa Cruz, Sant Juan de puerto rico.* 


The voyage of Amias Preston and George Sommers follows 
that of Dudley in both Hakluyt and Drayton: 


D. 


(377-82) Is Preston sent to sea with Summers forth to find 
Adventures in the parts upon the Western-Ind; 
Port Santo who surpris’d and Coches, with the Fort 
Of Coro and the Town, when in submissive sort 
Cumana ransom crav’d, Saint James of Leon sack’d; 
Jamica went not free, but as the rest they wrack’d. 


H. 
The victorious voyage of Captaine Amias Preston . . . and Captaine George 
Sommers to the West India, .. . . Wherein the yle of Puerto Santo, the yle of 


Coche neere Margarita, the fort and towne of Coro, the stately city of S. Iago 
de Leon were taken, sacked and burned, and the towne of Cumana ran- 
somed and Jamaica entred.” 


In passing one may note the poet’s substitution of the 
English form James (v. 381) for the Italian Jago. 
With Sherley, Drayton makes characteristic mistakes: 


D. 
(383-8) Then Sherley (since whose name such high renown hath won) 
That Voyage undertook as they before had done: 
He Saint Iago saw, Domingo, Margarita, 
By Terra Firma sail’d to th’ Islands of Jamica, 
Up Rio Dolce row’d, and with a prosperous hand, 
Returning to his home touch’d at the New-found-land. 


H. 


A true relation of the voyage undertaken by Sir Anthony Sherley ... to S. 
Iago, Dominica, Margarita, along the coast of Tierra Firma, to the Ile of 
Jamaica, the bay of Hondurus, 30 leagues up Rio Dolce and homewarde by 
Newfoundland.” 


8° P. N. X, 203. Hak’s summary. 
% P, N. X, 213. Hak’s summary. 
* P. N. X, 266. Hak’s summary. 
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The last line of Hakluyt’s summary, “with the memorable 
exploytes atchieved in ail this voyage,” led the poet to 
suppose that all went well with Sherley throughout the 
voyage. As a fact his return home was anything but “‘pros- 
perous.”’ 


For wee were fallen sicke with the unholesomenesse of this ayre, and 
our victuals so wasted as that we were desperate how to recover our 
countrey Whereupon with most unwilling minds, we returned to our 
shipping, and with all possible expedition weyed . . . Our General, whose 
restles spirit continually laboured to avoide the frownes of fortune, had 
now plotted with the Bevice and Galeon to goe for Newfoundland . . . 
Being thwart Havana, by what chance I know not, but all his ships 
forsooke him the 13 of May, and here in a desperate place hee was left 
desperately alone. ... But our misery in the Admirall was very great... 
besides our miserable want of victuals, the danger of the place and the 


furious current of the chanel. ... We shaped our course for Newfound- 
land. And by God’s mercy we arrived there the 15 of June, not having 
one houres victuals to spare ....: where we stayed till the 24 of June still 


expecting the Galeon, for the execution of this his last purpose: but she 
not comming, and that plot overthrowen we returned for England.” 


The likelihood is that Drayton again took this St. Iago 
(1. 385) to be the town in Cuba, as he did in line 320.” 
And he certainly made the mistake of reading Domingo 
(v. 385) for Dominica. 

Parker is associated with Sherley: 


D. 
(389-94) Where at Jamaica’s Isles courageous Parker met 
With Sherley, and along up Rio Dolce set, 
Where bidding him adieu, on his own course he ran, 
And took Campeche’s Town, the chief’st of Jucatan. 
A frigate and from thence did home to Britain bring, 
With most strange tribute fraught due to that Indian King. 


H. 


Wee sayled over to the Isle of Jamaica where the second of March we met 
with sir Anthony Sherley.™ 


® P. N. X, 275-6. 

% See P. N. X, 270 where the marg. note, “The towne of S. Iago taken by 
Sir Anthony Sherley,” may have deluded him. 

SP. W.X, 277. 
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As likewise up Rio Dolce with ... his valiant and happie enterprize upon 
Campeche the chiefe towne of Yucatan, which he tooke . . . and brought out 
of the harbour a Frigat laden with the king’s tribute.® 


It is probable that the poet interpreted “‘king’s tribute” 
to refer to some American monarch. This conjecture is 
reinforced by his use of the adjective strange. There was 
nothing strange about the tribute. It was King Philip’s 
regular guinta, as the following proves: 


We tooke a frigat which rode ready fraught with the king’s tribute in 
silver and other good commodities.® 


With Parker, the rivers Orwell and Stour conclude their 
song of praise. What they have sung has, in very large 
measure, been copied from Hakluyt. Of course, according 
to seventeenth century standards, there was nothing heinous 
in that procedure. Drayton, who was patriotic to a fault, 
desiring to write a song in praise of English voyagers, could 
not do better than gather his material from a book which 
he knew would be highly laudatory. For his purpose was to 
exalt before Englishmen the heroic exploits of their sea-faring 
countrymen; and in so doing he was often ignorant of, or 
purposely blind to, their faults. 

For further knowledge of these exploits he recommends 
the reading of Hakluyt,®’ but he proves that he has not 
read him with any thoroughness himself. He has dipped 
into the Principall Navigations, and caught practically every 
English voyager of consequence. But when he attempts to 
tell what each one did, he clearly shows a lack of familiarity 
with his story, an almost total dependence upon Hakluyt’s 
summaries and marginal aids. Careful study of his other 
works bears out this conclusion; for elsewhere he uses 
practically no voyaging material which twenty other poets 
of his time were not using. 


% P. N.X, 277. Hak’s summary. 
® P. N. X, 279. 
7 “To the Virginian Voyage.” 
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Even considering this shallowness, the critic is not called 
upon to play the réle of a vivisector. We do not lay it 
seriously to Keats’ discredit that he makes Cortez discover 
the Pacific Ocean. The purpose of the foregoing study 
has been rather to gain minuter insight into the methods 
of a poet deserving our high respect. 

Drayton has on the whole done an excellent piece of work 
in condensing an incalculable number of bare facts into two 
hundred and fifty lines. Crowded for space as he was, 
his cue was indubitably to use Hakluyt’s succinct résumés. 
His very determination to follow them accurately, however, 
was often what led him into error. And when he did diverge, 
in the cases of small men, he was usually wrong. His 
adjectives were inappropriate; his eulogy was misapplied. 
He was certainly writing with what, for a poet of his kind, 
was great rapidity. He had no time in which to verify his 
account by the full text. 

The consequence of his method is that imagination is 
reduced almost to zero. He does not trust his wings except 
in the cases of the bigger men, Drake, Cavendish, Raleigh; 
and with them we see the light of his imagination, of which 


‘quality he had none to spare, playing over in fitful flashes. 


His methods here, where we can trace the reaction of his 
mind to his material with great accuracy, may afford a key 
to a good, though not a great, poet. 

ROBERT RALSTON CAWLEY 

















XXVII. DRAYTON’S RELATION TO THE 
SCHOOL OF DONNE, AS REVEALED IN THE 
SHEPHEARDS SIRENA 


The Shepheards Sirena, together with the Quest of Cynthia 
and the Nymphidia, was published in 1627. It is a con- 
ventional pastoral, in which is described the rueful condition 
of the shepherd Dorilus, who is pining over the separation 
from his beloved nymph, Sirena. While musing upon her 
absence, he reads a letter of Sirena’s, in which she counsels 
him not to come to her, despite her sore affliction, because 
the ‘wilde waters’ which separate them would make it 
extremely hazardous. After reading the letter, Dorilus 
soliloquizes on his future course of action. While thus 
occupied, his fellow-shepherds gather round him and sing 
him one of the songs which he had once sent Sirena, when 
she |. ved near the Trent. Instead of driving his care away, 
the song makes him even more wretched, and he thereupon 
upbraids his companions for thus mocking his woe. At 
this juncture, a boisterous swain soundly reproves him for 
wasting his energies in lamenting the absence of his love, 
when the call of duty demands that he devote himself to 
more worthy pursuits. His companion reminds him that 
it is high time to withstand the inroads of the swineherds. 
In response to this stirring appeal, Dorilus joins his fellow- 
shepherds. 

The poem is written in conformity with Drayton’s own 
dictum regarding bucolic poetry, prefixed to the edition 
of 1619, to the effect that “the subject of Pastorals, as the 
language of it, ought to be poor, silly, and of the coarsest 
Woofe in appearance.” The names of all the shepherds, 
such as Tom and Ralph, Rock and Rollo, with the exception 
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of Dorilus,' are English rustic names. Their musical instru- 
ments and their dress are characteristic of the English 
countryside. The sad, love-lorn shepherd is a pastoral 
commonplace. Lastly, shepherds, as well as neatherds 
and goatherds, are usually the enemies of swineherds in the 
pastoral.? 

In all these respects, the poem appears conventional and 
without recondite meaning. This, I venture to say, is the 
view that the average reader would be inclined to take, for 
the poem has artistic qualities of its own, quite apart from 
any esoteric meaning. In support of this position one might 
allege that Drayton is, as a rule, averse to subtle and covert 
allegories. The Owle, the Man in the Moone, and some 
allusions in his former eclogues, virtually sum up Drayton’s 
essays in the allegory. An esoteric significance has been 
suggested, however, by former editors of the poem,’ but no 
solution of the allegory, if it be such, has ever been attempted. 
Any conceivable hypothesis, I take it, could not be proved 
conclusively, for the evidence is so circumstantial that one 
would become entangled in a throng of mere probabilities. 
I do not maintain that the solution which I have to offer 
is the only one. There are, nevertheless, a few facts and 
much circumstantial evidence to support the interpretation 
which I am about to propose. 

1This name may have been suggested by the Dorylaus of Sidney’s 
Arcadia. 

? Likewise, the interpolation of a song in the middle of a pastoral is not 
only characteristic of bucolic poetry in general, but of Drayton’s former 
pastorals in particular. 

%See Morley, Barons’ Wars etc., p. 8: ‘We may understand the peril 
of the Shepherd’s Sirena to whom her lover can go over only by his giving his 
life to save hers.’ Morley then quotes lines 109-12 of the poem. ‘We may 
understand why his fellow-shepherds, fellow-poets, warn him to be up and 
doing.’ Morley then quotes lines 354-9. Also see Brett, Minor Poems of 
Michael Drayton, p. 19: “The Shepheards Sirena is a poem, apparently, 
‘where more is meant than meets the ear,’ as so often in pastoral poetry; it is 
difficult to see exactly what is meant; but the Jacobean strain of doubt 
and fear is there, and the poem would seem to have been written some time 
earlier than 1627.” 
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In spite of the apparent conformity to the pastoral 
convention, certain divergences appear which support the 
impression that Drayton intended it as an allegory. These 
modifications of the tradition may have been rendered 
necessary on account of the esoteric meaning. The main 
feature which distinguishes the Shepheards Sirena from 
former bucolic poetry is the reason for the sadness of the 
shepherd. It is almost the reverse of the conventional 
situation. In former eclogues, the condition of the love-lorn 
shepherd is due to the cruel disdain of his mistress. In the 
Shepheards Sirena, however, Dorilus does not bewail the 
cruelty of his chosen nymph. Instead, he laments that it is 
impossible for him to visit her without almost certain death, 
on account of the waters which separate them.‘ Not only 
is the pastoral convention changed, but, strangely enough, 
the reason for the departure of Sirena, which is the basic 
motive of the composition, is unmentioned. Unless an 
esoteric significance were intended, the author could have 
had small ground, other than mere negligence, for concealing 
this reason. On account of these differences from the 
conventional pastoral, one is driven to search for an inter- 
pretation which would necessitate such modifications of the 
conventional type. Before so doing, we must discuss the 
allegorical tradition of the pastoral. 

The notion of employing the pastoral as a medium for 
the conveyance of ideas of far greater import than are 
implied by the apparent meaning was not new to the Eliza- 
bethans. In fact, since the time of Virgil, virtually every 
writer of a pastoral had found in allegory and topical allusion 
its main ground for existence as a literary form. Even in 
the Seventh Idyll of Theocritus we may detect the germ of 
the allegorical pastoral, where Lycidas says he hates ‘the 


* An analogous situation, which may account for this departure from the 
conventional eclogue, occurs in the Sixth Elegy of Ovid’s Third Book of the 
Amores. Inthis poem, the poet rails against a wild, tempestuous river which 
obstructs his journey to his mistress. It is possible that Drayton had a 
reminiscence of this situation in mind. 
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birds of the Muses that cackle in vain rivalry with Homer.’ 
But Virgil, who introduces well-known persons masquerading 
as shepherds, was the first who perceived the special fitness 
of the pastoral for covert reference to men and affairs. On 
account of this characteristic of bucolic poetry, the two 
great successors of Virgil in the pastoral, Petrarch and 
Boccaccio, deliberately chose the allegorical form. A 
significant utterance of Petrarch illustrates his conception 
of the pastoral: ‘It is the nature of this class of literature 
that if the author does not provide a commentary, its 
meaning may perhaps be guessed, but can never be fully 
understood.’ Such was the Elizabethan conception of the 
nature of the eclogue; Puttenham, in his Arte of English 
Poesie,® thus defines it: “The poet devised the eclogue long 
after the other drammatick poems, not of purpose to counter- 
fait or represent the rusticall manner of loves and communi- 
cation, but under the vaile of homely persons, and in rude 
speeches to insinuate and glance at greater matters, and such 
as perchance had not been safe to have been disclosed in 
any other sort.’”’ This was essentially Spenser’s practice 
in the Shepheards Calender. That Drayton so conceived the 
nature and function of the pastoral is evident from his 
statement concerning pastorals in the edition of 1619. 
After emphasizing the apparent rusticity of the pastoral, 
he says: “‘Neverthelesse, the most High and Most Noble 
Matters of the World may bee shaddowed in them, and for 
certaine sometimes are.’”’ With this utterance of our author 
in mind, we naturally wonder what ‘high and noble matters’ 
he could have had reference to in the Shepheards Sirena. 
In view of Drayton’s career after the accession of James, 
his bitter complaints against the change of times, and his 
utterances regarding the poets who wore the laurel after the 
great days of Elizabeth, the conjecture of Professor Morley 
that the fellow-shepherds who spurred Dorilus on were 


5 See Gaspary, Gesch. der Italien Litteratur I. 431ff. 
*T. 18. 
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Drayton’s fellow-poets, has not only seemed to me the most 
rational and logical, but also the only possible solution of 
the allegory. Accordingly, one must take into account the 
school of poetry to which Drayton belonged, the status of 
this school in the reign of James, and the consequent attitude 
of Drayton and his fellow-poets. 

The poetry of the Elizabethan and Jacobean period, 
outside of the drama, may be roughly divided into two 
schools, which are the outcome of two opposing theories 
of poetry, and of two different poetical tempers. The 
essential characteristics of these two poetical tendencies 
are exemplified in two commanding personalities: Spenser 
the emotional, and Donne the intellectual. Spenser may 
be called the typical exponent of the poetry of melody, and 
Donne the proper representative of the poetry of thought. 
As the simple precedes the complex, or as emotion precedes 
thought in the individual as well as in the national life, 
so the poetry of melody was in the ascendent in the exuberant 
and youthful age of Elizabeth. But in the Jacobean period, 
the spirit of those giddy-paced times had passed, and the 
poetry of the intellectual Donne became pre-eminent. 
The pastoral and romantic poetry of Spenser is different in 
many ways from that of Donne. It is diffuse, sensuous, and 
melodious. It is idealistic, and represents the mediaeval 
and chivalric attitude toward woman. The poetry of Donne, 
on the other hand, is intricate, obscure, and rough. It 
appeals not mainly to the senses, but to the intellect. 

Drayton belonged to the school of Spenser. The imitation 
of Spenser’s Calender started him on the highroad to fame, 
and the praise of Spenser and Sidney constantly recurs in 
his poetry. In the epistle to Reynolds, Of Poets and Poesie, 
Drayton praises all the poets with whom he claimed kinship, 
but it is evident that in his eye, Spenser towered above them 
all: 


Grave morrall Spencer after these came on 


In all high knowledge, surely excellent. 
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In this epistle, Drayton definitely and unreservedly aligns 
himself with the school of poetry which may be called 
Spenserian in opposition to the new school of court wits. 
After praising Sidney, Marlowe, Shakespeare, Daniel, 
Jonson, Drummond, and others, he tells us who were his 
closest friends, declares that he cares only for the poets 
mentioned, and then seems to indulge in a few strictures 
upon the opposite school. 


Then the two Beaumonts and my Browne arose, 
My deare companions whom I freely chose 

My bosome friends; and in their severall wayes, 
Rightly borne Poets, ... . 
. . . . but if you shall 

Say in your knowledge, that these be not all 

Have writ in numbers, be inform’d that I 

Only my selfe to these few men doe tye, 

Whose works oft printed, set on every post, 

To publique censure subject have bin most; 

For such whose poems, be they nere so rare, 

In private chambers, that incloistered are, 

And by transcription daintyly must goe; 

As though the world unworthy were to know, 
Their rich composures, let those men that keepe 
These wonderous reliques in their judgement deepe; 
And cry them up so, let such Peeces bee 

Spoke of by those that shall come after me, 

I passe [i.e. care] not for them. 


This satirical passage has been taken by all commentators’ 
upon this poem to be a glance at Donne. As the poetry of 
the so-called school of Donne was not published, but mainly 
circulated ‘by transcription,’ this assumption does not 
appear without justification. Taking this passage into 


7 Such as Chambers, Bullen, Beeching, and Elton. 

8 This attitude of many court poets, however, does not seem to have 
characterized the Jacobean wits alone; Puttenham, in his Arte of English 
Poesie (1589 Arber’s Rpt. p. 37), calls attention to the same condition: 
‘It is so come to passe that they (the nobility) have no courage to write, and 
if they have, yet are they loath to be a knowen of their skill. So as I know 
very many notable Gentlemen in the Court that have written commendably, 
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consideration, it is possible that the fellow-shepherds who 
stirred Dorilus on were his fellow-poets, and that some 
of the poets mentioned were shadowed under the rustic 
names of Tom, Ralph, Gill, Rock, Rollo, and Collin. If 
this be true, it seems probable that Drayton was the sad 
shepherd. If we are disposed to grant this, it likewise is 
possible, providing we can collect sufficient evidence from 
Drayton’s life and utterances to support such a hypothesis, 
that the “angry Olcon” who stirs the swineherds on is 
the poet Donne, the leader of the opposite school of poetry. 
Since many of the poets for whom Drayton expressed his 
esteem in the epistle Of Poets and Poesie were already dead, 
however, one must find out the poets with whom Drayton 
was on the most friendly terms during his later years, before 
hazarding a guess concerning the possible identity of the 
persons shadowed under these rustic pseudonyms, for it is 
more likely that he would have referred to living writers. 

In Of Poets and Poesie, it is noticeable that Drayton does 
not mention some poets who belonged to the school of 
Spenser, such as William Basse, Giles and Phineas Fletcher. 
As we have no evidence showing that Drayton was ac- 
quainted with these men, we must necessarily exclude them 
from consideration. Of the poets mentioned, those most 
intimate with Drayton were the three whom Drayton calls 
his ‘bosome friends’—William Browne, Sir John Beaument, 
and his brother Francis, the dramatist. He also appears 
to have been intimate with George Sandys, to whom he 
wrote an epistle in 1627. To this list one may add one 
younger poet with whom Drayton and Browne were very 
intimate,—George Wither. Wither wrote the Shepherd’s 
Hunting, and his name was shadowed in Browne’s Shepherd’s 
Pipe. Wither not only wrote commendatory verses before 
Drayton’s Polyelbion of 1622, but in his examination at the 


and suppressed it agayne, or els suffred it to be publisht without their owne 
names to it: as if it were a discredit for a Gentleman to seeme learned, and 
to shew himself amorous of any good Art.’ 
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trial before he was imprisoned for the publication of his 
Motto, the year before, he averred that his friend Drayton 
and others had found in it “‘nothing contrary to the procla- 
mation restraining writing on matters of government.’’® 

It appears that the poets who were avowedly not in 
sympathy either with the time, or with the poetry that 
was popular in that age, formed a sort of school of their 
own after the accession of James. In his reign, a chill 
settled upon the kind of poetry, especially the pastoral, 
which was written after the manner of Spenser. Drayton, 
Browne, and Wither often indulge in bitter complaints 
against the change of times as well as satire on the court. 
The younger followers of Spenser looked back upon the 
reign of Elizabeth, when all wrote in joyful rivalry with 
one another, as a golden age of noble deeds. By 1610, 
the great outburst of typical Elizabethan poetry was almost 
spent, and all the poets whose ideals still clung to the Spen- 
serian tradition recalled the great age with a certain longing 
and wistfulness. Drayton sets forth their position in a 
few lines of his commendatory poem before Sir John Beau- 
mont’s Bosworth Field: 


But that brave werld is past, and we are light 
After those glorious dayes into the night 
Of these base times, which not one heroe have. 


Such being the attitude of these poets, it was inevitable 
that they should wax satirical at the change of times. As 
early as 1604, Drayton published the Owle, a covert satire 
on the sycophants and parasites who hovered around the 
court. This distaste for all things that savored of the 
court echoes through Drayton’s later poetry. In the Thir- 
teenth Song of the Polyolbion,'® he lauds the life of a hermit, 
in contrast with the wretched existence of a man whose 


9 Cf. The Poetry of George Wither, ed. F. Sidgwich, Introd., p. 29. 
10 xiii. 184-93, 
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daily bread depends upon the caprice of some profligate 


lord: 


This man that is alone a king in his desire, 

By no proud ignorant lord is basely overaw’d, 

Nor his false praise affects, who grossly being claw’d 
Stands like an itchy moyle, nor of a pin he weighs 
What fools, abused Kings, and humorous ladies raise; 
His free and noble thought ne’er envies at the grace 
That often-time is given unto a bawd most base, 

Nor stirs it him to think on the impostor vile, 

Who seeming what he’s not, doth sensually beguile 
The sottish purblind world. 


The most bitter satire on the court, and the widespread 
ignorance and depravity of the age, however, occurs in the 
poems which were published in 1627, together with the 
Nymphidia and the Shepheards Sirena. In the Moon-Calf, 
and in sundry Elegies to his fellow-poets, printed in that 
year, Drayton does not hesitate to denounce the age in 
sharp and scathing words. Especially noteworthy among 
these are the Elegy to William Browne Of the Evil Time, 
in which he inveighs against the newly-created peers of the 
king in the most abusive and contemptuous language, and 
the Elegy To Master George Sandys, in which he deplores 
the condition to which ‘“‘noble Poesy’ has been reduced. 
In the same Epistle, Drayton mentions the rebuff he received 
at the hands of the King in 1604—an incident which he had 
formerly referred to in the ‘Address to the General Reader’ 
in the 1612 edition of the Polyolbion,—and the consequent 
dejection which overtook him: 


Yet had not my cleere spirit in Fortunes scorne, 
Me above earth and her afflictions borne; 

He next my God on whom I built my trust, 
Had left me troden lower then the dust.” 


These lines refer to the two ‘gratulatory’ poems which 


Cf. Spenser, Mother Hubberds Tale 689ff. This may, of course, be 
considered a mere echo of the Spenserian tradition. 
2 vy, 29-32. 
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Drayton wrote upon the accession of James. They were 
so ungraciously received by the new monarch that he 
thereafter spurned both the Court and the King’s favorites. 
This incident shows that Drayton had personal reasons 
for his condemnation of the court, aside from the righteous 
indignation any virtuous person would have felt in view of 
the depravity of the nobility. 

But Drayton was not alone in eschewing the corruption 
of the court. His friend, Samuel Daniel, had likewise 
entertained high hopes for the future when James ascended 
the throne. In his Pamegyric Congratulatorie, he appeals 
to the King to restore the old times of plain living and 
high thinking: 

And bring us back unto ourselves again 

Unto our ancient native modesty 

From out these foreign sins we entertain, 

These loathsome surfeits, ugly gluttony; 

From this unmanly and this idle vein 

Of wanton and superfluous bravery; 

The wreck of gentry, spoil of nobleness, 

And square us by thy temperate soberness. 
Daniel soon learned that his expectations were vain, and in 
bitter disappointment he turned his back on the court, and 
became a farmer at Beckington. 

Besides Daniel, William Browne and George Wither are 
also outspoken in their censure of the evil practices at 
court. In the First Song of the Second Book of Britannia’s 
Pastorals,® Browne roundly scores the abuses of the clergy, 
and refers to the death of Overbury and the rumored poison- 
ing of Prince Henry: 

The devilish politician all convinces 

In murd’ring statesmen and in pois’ning princes; 
The prelate in pluralities asleep, 

Whilst that the wolf lies preying on his sheep. 


Wither made himself so obnoxious that he was imprisoned 
after the publication of his Abuses Siript and Whipt, and also 


8 vy, 867-70. 
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after his Motto. In his commendatory verses before the 
first edition of the last twelve songs of the Polyolbion, 
Wither thus complains of the ignorance and depravity of 


the patrons of learning: 


For those, that should 
The honor of true Poesy uphold, 
Are (for the most part) such as do prefer 
The fawning lines of very Pamphleteer 
Before the best writ Poems. 


Both of these poets were very ardent admirers of Spenser. 
In the First Song of the Second Book of Britannia’s Pastor- 
als,“ Browne eulogizes Spenser in extravagant language: 


Divinest Spenser, heav’n bred, happy Muse! 
Would any power into my brain unfuse 

Thy worth, or all that poets had before, 

I could not praise till thou deserv’st no more. 


In his commendatory poem before Browne’s Britannia’s 
Pastorals, Drayton advises him to imitate the good old 
school, and complains of the straits to which poetry in his 


age had been reduced: 


Drive forth thy flock, young pastor, to that plain 
Where our old shepherds wont their flocks to feed; 
To those clear walks where many a skillful swain 
To’ards the calm ev’ning tun’d his pleasant reed. 
Those, to the Muses once so sacred, downs 

As no rude foot might there presume to stand 

Now made the way of the unworthiest clowns 
Digg’d and plough’d up with each unhallowed hand. 


Drayton thus, in the same strain asin the Shepheards Sirena, 
complains of the utter neglect of poetry” in those days, and, 
presumably, satirizes the poetasters of the court, or opposite 


school. 
Before setting forth our reasons for supposing that Drayton 


“vv. 1001-04. 


% Drayton was much embittered by the reception of his Polyolbion. Cf. 


the dedication of the poems of 1627. 
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intends the swineherds to shadow the opposite school in the 
Shepeards Sirena, and its leader, Donne, in particular, it is 
first necessary to outline some possible reasons for Drayton’s 
assumed clash with Donne, which in turn involves a brief 
review of Donne’s attitude toward the old school of poets, 
and the possible literary relations of the two men, so far as 
circumstantial evidence will allow. 

As we know, Donne began his bold and original poetic 
career by the composition of his Satyres, of which the first 
four, according to the internal evidence, as well as that 
of Manuscripts, were probably written between 1593 and 
1599. The second Satyre, probably written in 1594 or 
1595, is especially noteworthy in view of its ridicule of the 
poets of the age. The most striking feature about these 
poems is the author’s indifference to, and apparent contempt 
for, accepted stylistic canons. For the sweet and melodious 
poetry of Spenser, Watson, and Sidney, for all those who, 


Would move love by rithmes,!” 


he has nothing but contempt. Besides this, he disdains 
those, 
. who write to Lords, rewards to get 

Are they not like fingers at doores for meat? 

But he is worse, who (beggarly) doth chaw 

Others wise fruits, and in his ravenous maw 

Rankly digested, doth those things outspue 

As his own things. 


These last lines, satirizing all imitators, have been taken 
to refer to the sonneteering craze then in vogue.'’ The 
criticism is so general, however, that it might have applied 
to everything that Drayton had published thus far, as the 
Harmony of the Church was a poetical rendering of certain 
parts of the Bible, the Shepheards Garland an avowed 


% For a discussion of the probable dates of the Satyres, see Grierson, 
The Poems of John Donne I. 100-5. 

17 Sat. ii, 17. 

* Cf. H. J. C. Grierson, The Poems of John Donne II. 102. 
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imitation of Spenser’s Calender, the Ideas Mirrour a series 
of conventional sonnets, while the composition of Endimion 
and Phoebe owed its inspiration to Marlowe’s Hero and 
Leander. 

Whether Drayton ever took these lines of Donne to refer 
especially to himself matters little. What is of importance, 
however, is the fact that Donne, with the arrogance of an 
innovator, and the effrontery of youth, is deliberately making 
war upon the poets of the age. In many of his Songs and 
Sonets, written in this period, he ridicules the cherished 
ideas of the Spenserian school, and especially their belief 
in the spiritual mystery of love, so well exemplified in 
Spenser’s Fowre Hymnes. Against their idealism, he strives 
for realism, and brings love down to earth, glorifying the 
gratification of the senses at the expense of the soul. In a 
few of his Songs and Sonets, he takes pride in professing his 
ethical laxity, cynicism, and inconstancy. He is so intolerant 
of conventional modes of thought that he completely casts 
aside the imagery and pleasant fictions of the pastoralists. 
His rebellious and virile nature refuses to dream of the 
joys $f the Arcadian world, with its coy nymphs and love- 
lorn shepherds, its sweet zephyrs and flowery meads, and 
insists upon drawing its poetic images from real life, the arts, 
and sciences. Unlike the poets of the old school, he disdains 
to draw either his themes or his imagery from the common 
storehouse of mythology and romantic history. 

Not only does Donne reject the ideals, conventions, and 
poetic materials of the old school, but he also revolts against 
their objectivity, prolixity, and even flow of versification. 
The sonnets and lyrics of the Elizabethan era usually 
conform to a general type, and it is therefore often very 
hard to distinguish the work of one poet from another. 
Donne repudiates all this. A distinctly individual note is 
infused into all his work, as he reveals his own fiery and 
virile personality. For the Spenserian sensuousness and 
prolixity, he substitutes mental ingenuity and obscurity. 
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In opposition to the Spenserian smoothness and melody, 
Donne deliberately becomes rugged of line, and careless 
in rhyme. Donne’s thoroughgoing opposition to the Spen- 
serian school is perhaps best summed up in Carew’s Elegy 
upon the Death of Dr. Donne: 

The Muses Garden, with pedantic weeds 

O’erspread, was purged by thee; the lazy seeds 

Of servile imitation thrown away, 

And fresh invention planted. . . . 

Thou hast redeem’d and open’d as a mine 

Of rich and pregnant fancy; drawn a line 

Of masculine expression which, had good 

Old Orpheus seen, or all the ancient brood 

Our superstitious fools admire, and hold 

Their lead more precious than thy burnish’d gold. 


That Carew was referring to the remaining exemplars 
of the old school of poetry, such as Drayton, Daniel, and 
Chapman, under the term ‘superstitious fools’ is probable. 
Whether this be so or not, all the evidence available tends 
to substantiate the opinion that Donne not only completely 
severed all relations with the old poets, but that he also cared 
not for their friendship.” The only poet of this old school 
for whom we know that Donne had the slightest regard was 
Ben Jonson. Donne mentions no others in his poems or 
letters. He himself said that he had ‘but a slight roll of 
friends writ in his heart.’ That Donne came in contact with 
the high-minded Samuel Daniel, who was an especial 
favorite of the Countess of Bedford, seems certain. He must 
also have met Drayton, for their lives were contemporaneous 
—Donne being born ten years later, and both dying in 
the same year,—and Drayton was reared in the family of 
Sir Henry Goodere, whose son was Donne’s most intimate 


19 It is commonly said (a notion which, I think, is traceable to Gifford) 
that Donne was a member of that brilliant company of wits which met at 
the Mermaid Tavern. For this assumption, I have been unable to find any 
evidence. It is most unlikely that Donne, the founder of a new school of 
poe:ry which sought to overthrow the authority of the old poets, should 
deliberately seek them out at their favorite meeting-place. 
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friend. Not once, however, does Donne mention either of 
them or any of their great compeers. Even making allowance 
for the small number of Donne’s letters, as well as his 
reticence regarding men and affairs, one does not seem 
unjustified in entertaining a suspicion that Donne not 
merely disregarded the poetry of the Elizabethans, but 
that he ignored the poets themselves. Indeed, it is probable 
that he, like Carew, regarded them with contempt. 

In view of Drayton’s utterances in his later poetry, it 
seems evident that Drayton entertained a pronounced 
dislike for the court-wits, including Donne. Yet there 
is some reason to suppose, from obscure hints in his earlier 
poetry, that his aversion began early in his career. In 
fact, it is possible that Drayton was opposed to Donne 
not only on account of his indifferent attitude to himself 
and his poetry, for that was common to all his fellow-poets 
except Jonson, but he may have had more personal reasons 
for being opposed to Donne. These suppositions are con- 
nected with Drayton’s relations to his patroness, the Count- 
ess of Bedford. 

We learn in the dedication to the Earl of Bedford of one 
of the Heroical Epistles (Isabel to Richard) that before Sir 
Henry Goodere died, he had entrusted the young poet, 
Drayton, to the good favors of Lucy Harrington, the daugh- 
ter of Sir John Harrington, the translator of the Orlando 
Furioso. In 1594, Drayton dedicated the Legend of Matilda 
to her, and again in 1595, he addressed a sonnet, prefatory 
to his Endimion and Phoebe, to her as the Countess of 
Bedford, for in the interval she had married the Earl of 
Bedford. The last six lines of this sonnet are as follows: 


Unto thy fame my Muse her selfe shall taske, 

Which rains’t upon me thy sweet golden showers, 
And but thy selfe, no subject wil! I aske 

Upon whose praise my soul shall spend her powers. 
Sweet Ladie, then, grace this poore Muse of mine 
Whose faith, whose zeal, whose life, whose all is thine. 
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This sonnet, in which Drayton recognizes his financial 
indebtedness to the Countess of Bedford, was steadily 
reprinted. In the Mortimeriados of 1596, a poem of sixty- 
three lines of very fulsome praise is again addressed to her. 
In the next year, a prose compliment appears to her in the 
Legend of Robert, Duke of Normandy, and the first edition 
of the Heroical Epistles of that year is dedicated to her as a 
whole. This dedication reappeared in the subsequent 
editions of this popular work till 1619, when it was sup- 
pressed, with all the other dedications of the separate 
Epistles®° Before 1603, however, it seems likely that 
either the Countess had withdrawn her patronage, or that 
Drayton must have hoped for more lucrative rewards 
from another patron,”' for, in the revised edition of the 
Mortimeriados of that year under the title of the Baron’s 
Wars, the work is not only dedicated to another patron, but 
all references to the Countess, including the long dedicatory 
poem, are deleted with one exception, which is in the next 
to the last stanza of the Second Book.” After calling 
attention to his patroness, he says: 


Whilst my great verse eternally is sung, 
You still may live with me in spite of wrong.” 


This last line may be interpreted to mean that a slight 
rupture had occurred between the poet and his patroness. 
This possibility is somewhat strengthened by the fact that 
the sonnet aforementioned was reprinted as early as 1599, 
with a slight change in the penultimate line. Instead of, 


20 The fact that this dedication was not deleted till 1619 lessens the proba- 
bility that Drayton ever had a serious and permanent rupture with the 
Countess. 

21 Drayton wrote for Henslowe’s company during these years (1598-1605), 
not merely in the hope of fame, but also for lack of funds. 

2 Against such a supposition, one may allege that the Barons’ Wars is 
so thoroughly revised that it may be considered an entirely new work, and 
that no offense was intended by Drayton in dedicating it to another patron. 

°3 These last words might be taken to mean that certain satirists had 
wronged Drayton. 
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Sweet Ladie, then, grace this poore Muse of mine, 
we read, 
Sweet Ladie, yet, grace this poore Muse of mine, . . . 


This reading appeared in the succeeding editions of the 
sonnets till 1608, when the former reading reappeared. 
When we take these few bits of evidence into consideration, 
and recall that no new work had been dedicated to the 
Countess of Bedford after 1597, it seems probable that the 
‘sweet golden showers’ had ceased, but that Drayton, 
though dedicating his works to other patrons, still entertained 
hopes of future favors from the Countess. A more decisive 
rupture, however, seems to have occurred before the Poemes 
Lyrick and Pastorall which were entered on the 19th of 
April, 1606, were published. The date of publication is 
unknown, though it probably was in the same year. In 
the Eighth Eclogue of these revised eclogues of the Shep- 
heards Garland of 1593, Drayton interpolated a few stanzas 
in which he satirized three shadowy persons under the 
names of Selena, Cerberon, and Olcon. The stanzas on 
Selena are: 

Women be weake, and subject most to chaunge, 

Nor long to any can they stedfast be, 

And as their eyes, their minds do ever range, 

With every object varying as they see: 

Thinkst thou in them that possibly can live, 

Which nature most denyeth them to give? 


So once Selena seemed to reguard, 

That faithful Rowland her so highly praysed, 
And did his travell for a while reward, 

As his estate she purpos’d to have raysed, 
But soone she fled him and the swaine defyes, 
Ill is he sted that on such faith relies 


And to deceitfull Cerberon she cleaves 

That beastly clowne to vile of to be spoken, 
And that good shepheard wilfully she leaves 
And falsly al her promises hath broken, 

And al those beautyes whilom that her graced, 
With vulgar breath perpetually defaced. 
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The satire on Olcon is as follows: 


So did great Olcon which a Phoebus seem’d, 
Whom al good shepheards gladly flockd about, 
And as a god of Rowland was esteem’d, 
Which to his prayse drue al the rurall rout: 
For after Rowland as it had been Pan, 

Onely to Olcon every shepheard ran. 


But he forsakes the heardgroom and his flocks, 
Nor of his bagpipes takes at all no keep, 

But to the stern wolfe and deceitfull fox, 

Leaves the poor shepheard and his harmles sheep 
And all those rymes that he of Olcon sung 

The swayn disgrac’d, participate his wrong. 

The language of this satire on Selena completely accords 
with Drayton’s former relations with the Countess of 
Bedford, and could be applied, I take it, to no other woman.™ 
If these lines were directed against Lady Bedford, the 
problem arises as to whom Cerberon and Olcon may refer. 
If we peruse these lines, we notice that the satire on Cerberon, 
evidently a favorite of Selena, is bitter, while that on Olcon 
is mild. We know that, after Drayton ceased to dedicate 
poems to the Countess, she became the patroness of Daniel, 
Jonson, and Donne. Drayton was Daniel’s nearest compan- 
ion in verse. He commends him very highly at the close of 
Endimion and Phoebe, and also mentions him in Of Poets 
and Poesie. Jonson’s relations with Drayton in 1627, 
at least, seem to have been cordial for Drayton extols 
Jonson in Of Poets and Poesie, and Jonson wrote the com- 
mendatory poem On the Muses of His Friend Michael 
Drayton before the poems of 1627, in which he praised vir- 
tually all of Drayton’s works very highly. In view of this, 
it is unlikely that Cerberon referred to either of these 


*% Toward the end of the Eclogue, Drayton compliments some ladies 
under pastoral names, but sufficient details are given concerning their 
residence to obviate the possibility that any of the names might shadow the 
Countess of Bedford. The satire on Selena was withdrawn in the next edi- 
tion of 1619. That on Olcon, however, remained. 
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men. My own conjecture is that Cerberon refers to Donne. 
It does not seem that Olcon could have signified Donne, 
for the satire is not only mild, but it does not apply.* 

The main obstacle to this hypothesis is the opinion 
of Mr. Gosse, Mr. Merrill, and Mr. Grierson that Donne’s 
close intimacy with the Countess of Bedford did not com- 
mence before 1608, two years after the eclogues of Drayton 
were republished. To substantiate their conjecture, they 
observe that the letters of Donne to Sir Henry Goodere 
do not begin to be filled with references to the ‘Great Lady’ 
till 1608, and that most of his verse-letters to the Countess 
appeared between 1608 and 1614. 

Thee are a few facts which diminish the weight of this 
evidence. In the first place, not more than six of Donne’s 
letters to Sir Henry Goodere can be definitely dated before 
1608. This number is very slight, considering the fact that 
Donne wrote a weekly letter to Sir Henry.* In one of these 
letters which was written in 1602, however, Donne says 
regarding the death of Lady Bedford’s son: ‘I hope somebody 
else hath had the ill luck to tell you first that the young 
Bedford is dead.’ This fact would argue an acquaintance 
with the family. The opinion aforementioned seems less 
tenable when we learn that Sir Henry, apparently, did not 
enter the service of the Countess of Bedford till 1608; the 
mention of the ‘Great Lady’ in Donne’s letters to Goodere 
after that date is not, therefore, a remarkable coincidence. 
Besides, there is one substantial item of evidence which 
would argue Donne’s acquaintance with the Countess of 
Bedford before 1608. It is this. On August 8th of that 


% This hypothesis is, of course, open to the objection, if we consider it 
probable that Drayton signified Donne under the guise of ‘angry Olcon’ in 
the Shepheards Sirena, that he would be more likely to satirize the same 
person under the same name in both poems. It is barely possible that 
Drayton was envious of Jonson at this time. Olcon may have shadowed him. 

% See Merrill, Letters to Severall Persons of Honour, p. 42: ‘Sir: Every 
Tuesday I make account that I turn a great hour-glass, and consider that a 
week’s life is run out since I writ.’ 
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year, Lady Bedford became godmother to Donne’s daughter, 
Lucy. The close intimacy which this relationship implies 
makes it improbable that their acquaintance was merely 
a matter of a few months. That they should not have met 
each other before 1608, in view of this evidence, when 
both of them were so closely connected with the Court, 
seems as improbable as does the assumption that their 
mutual admiration blossomed, as it were, in a day.2? At 
least, from the evidence here adduced, it is not unlikely 
that Donne, who became the greatest favorite of the Coun- 
tess, was sufficiently well-acquainted with her in 1606 to 
arouse the envy and satire of Drayton. 

But it is possible that Drayton was at odds with Donne 
for other reasons: namely, his way of life in his early years, 
his association with the court, and his espousal of a new 
school of poetry. It is barely possible that Drayton had 
such a type as the iconoclastic Donne in mind when he 
caustically satirizes the manners of the Jay in the Ovwle 
of 1604. He first deals with the Jay as a brainless boaster 
and butterfly of the court: 

A jetting Jay accomplished and brave, 
That well could speak, well could himself behave; 
His congées courtly, his demeanor rare, 


And strangely fashion’d as the clothes he wear 
Which could each man with compliment salute. 


Drayton then inveighs against this person’s aspirations to 
all knowledge: 


27 Another possible argument against this opinion appear: in a letter 
written by Donne between 1608 and 1610. In this letter, it appears that the 
Countess was so intimate with Donne that she had composed some verses 
upon him. Requesting her to send them to him upon the promise of secrecy, 
he writes: ‘{f I should confess a fault in the boldness of asking them, or 
make a fault by doing it in a longer letter, your Ladyship might use your 
style and old fashion of the court toward me, and pay me with a pardon.’ 
Whether Donne merely means that the Countess was accustomed to pardon 
offenders at court, or whether Donne implies that she was wont to pardon 
his indiscretions at court, it is impossible to determine. 
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Then of his knowledge in the cabalist, 

And wha’ pertaineth to an exorcist: 

As of philacters what their uses be, 
Homer’s nepenthe how in each degree, . . . 
He to proportion presently doth run, 

And talks of the Colossus of the Sun: 

Of columns the diameters doth tell, 

Even from the base, up to the capital. 

And to the roof he something doth allude, 
And doth demonstrate of the magnitude. 
And what is all this from his addle pate, 
But like a Starling, that is taught to prate? 


All of this might apply to Donne, as he was a sort of Eliza- 
bethan Goethe. His writings testify to his eager pursuit 
of all learning—forbidden or dangerous—in law, theology, 
medicine, and mathematics. The next lines are of interest 
in view of Donne’s extensive travels on the Continent: 


And with a lisping garb this most rare man 
Speaks French, Dutch, Spanish, and Italian. 


Finally, the Jay seems to have considered himself an inno- 
vator and founder of a new school of poetry: 


This carrion Jay, approaching to the spring, 
Where the sweet Muses wont to sit and sing, 

With filthy ordure so the same defil’d, 

As they from thence are utterly exil’d, 

Banish’d their issue, from whose sacred rage 

Flows the full glory of each plenteous age, . . . 
Those rare Promethii, fetching fire from Heaven; 
To whom the functions of the gods are given, . - . 


Drayton continues to indulge in an extravagant eulogy of 
true-born poets, and finally pours out this anathema which 
may be applied to the court-wits, or the new school of 
poetry: 


O bastard minds, unto this vileness brought, 

To loath the means which first your honours wrought! 
But who their great profession can protect, 

That rob themselves of their own due respect? 
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For they whose minds should be exhal’d and high, 
As free and noble as clear poesy 

In the slight favor of some lord to come, 

Basely do crouch to his attending groom. 


The notion that Drayton may have had Donne especially 
in mind in this passage is, of course, a mere conjecture. 
These lines do, however, reveal a bitter opposition to poets 
who prostitute their powers in flattering upstart noblemen.”® 

The main objection which Drayton had to the poetry 
which was popular in the Jacobean period was that it was 
no longer the handmaiden of virtue.2* With his Spenserian 
heritage, Drayton believed that poetry should be a guide 
of life, that its main function was to make men virtuous, 
and that poets were inspired by heaven.*® One reason, I 
take it, why Drayton wrote so much heroic poetry was 
because he believed, as he says in the Owle, that poets were 


Ordain’d by nature (truch-men for the great) 
To fire their noble hearts with glorious heat. 


That such was Drayton’s conception of the high function 
of poetry is also brought out in the epistle To Master William 
Jeffreys: 

The Muses here sit sad, and mute the while, 

A sort of swine unseasonably defile 

Those sacred springs . . . 


28 In this connection, we may call attention to the fact that Donne 
had no scruples in assiduously seeking to win the favor of Robert Carr, the 
all-powerful favorite of James. He wrote an epithalamion upon the marriage 
of Carr with the divorced wife of the Earl of Essex. 

29 This idea is the central doctrine of the Spenserian school. It is the 
main thesis in Sidney’s Defense of Poesy. See Cook, The Defense of Poesy, 
p. 13: ‘So that the ending end of all earthly learning being virtuous action, 
those skills that serve most to bring forth that have a most just title to be 
princes over all the rest; wherein, if we can show, the poet is worthy to have 
it before all other competitors.’ 

% Cf. Spenser, Shep. Cal. Oct. Argument; ‘Poetrie . . . having bene in 
all ages, and even amongst the barbarous, alwayes of singular accounpt and 
honor, and being indede so worthy and commendable an arte; or rather no 
arte, but a divine gift and heavenly instinct, not to bee gotten by laboure 
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and a little further, 


But all their superfluity of spite 

On vertues hand-maid Poesy doth light, 

And to extirpe her all their plots they lay, 

But to her ruine they shall misse the way, . . . 


Drayton’s conception of love-poetry was also quite 
different from that of the court-wits. The chivalric attitude 
toward love, which Spenser and his school ever adhered to, 
particularly Drayton, is openly scoffed at by Donne in his 
Songs and Sonets. Indeed, in a few of these poems, the 
gay and youthful Donne takes pride in a philosophy of love 
which is altogether cynical When Donne adopts the 
pastoral pose of the faithful lover bewailing the cruelty of 
his mistress, his sarcasm is quite in evidence. The attitude 
of the school of Spenser toward love-poetry is precisely the 
opposite to that of the followers of Donne. Drayton would 
also hold, contrary to Donne, that love-poetry should be 
simple and direct, not subtle and ingenious; melodious and 
lyrical, not halting and rough. 

Another reason for Drayton’s objection to the poetry 
of the school of Donne was that it was circulated in manu- 
script, and not published abroad, as was the poetry of the 
great age. In the address “To the General Reader’ of the 
Polyolbion, in 1612, Drayton first expresses his feelings of 
chagrin: ‘In publishing this Essay of My Poem there is 
this great disadvantage against me, that it cometh out at 
a time when Verses are wholly deduced to chambers, and 
nothing esteemed in this lunatic age but what is kept in 
cabinets and must only pass by transcription.’ He likewise 
refers to the custom in Of Poets and Poesie, quoted above. 

In the Moon-Calf, Drayton apparently blames the 
courtwits for failing to uphold high standards in poetry as 
a guide to the multitude. He may refer to the writers of 


and learning, but adorned, with both, and poured into the witte by a certain 
énthousiasmos and celestial inspiration.’ 
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together with the court-poets, as 


Misfortune light on him, that aught doth weigh 

Ye sons of Beiial, what ye think or say: 

Who would have thought, whilst wit sought to advance 
Itself so high, damn’d beastly ignorance 

Under the cloke of knowledge, should creep in 

And from desert should so much credit win! 

But all this poisonous froth Hell hath let fly 

In these last days, at Noble Poesy, . . . 

To make her vile and ugly to appear 

Whose natural beauty is divinely clear. . . . 


All of the objections thus far detailed which were apparently 
directed against the opposite school of poetry, are summed 


= up in a noteworthy passage in the Polyolbion 
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But leave these hatefull herds, and let me now declare, 

In th’ Helliconian Fount, who rightly christned are: 

Not such as basely sooth the Humour of the Time, 

And slubberingly patch up some slight and shallow Rime, 
Upon Pernassus top, that strive to be instal’d, 

Yet never to that place were by the Muses call’d. 

Nor yet our Mimick Apes, out of their bragging pride, 

That faine would seeme to be, what nature them denide; 
Whose Verses hobling runne, as with disjoynted bones 

And make a viler noyse than carts upon the stones; 

And these forsooth must be, the Muses onely heirs, 

When they but Bastards are, and foundlings none of theirs, 
Inforcing things in Verse for Poesie unfit, 

Mere filthy stuffe, that breaks out of the sores of wit: 

What Poet reckes the praise upon such Anticks heap’d, 

Or envies that their lines, in Cabinets are kept? 

Theugh some fantasticke foole promove their ragged Rymes, 
And doe transcribe them o’r a hundred severall times, 

And some fond women winnes, to thinke them wondrous rare, 
When they lewd beggery trash, nay very gibbish are. 


Now, it is noticeable that every one of these criticisms 
which Drayton launches against these would-be poets, 
such as the roughness of their poetry, its failure to rhyme, 


% Song xxi, 165ff. 
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its metaphysical wit, the secrecy with which it is circulated, 
its primary concern with the feminine sex, might be applied 
to the poetry of Donne and the lascivious poetasters that 
hovered around the court of James.” 

In the lines following this satirical passage, Drayton 
expounds his own theory of poetry, and defends the Spen- 
serian school: 

Give me those Lines (whose touch the skillfull eare to please) 
That gliding flow in state, like swelling Euphrates, 

Tn which things naturall be, and not in falsely wrong: 

The Sounds are fine and smooth, the Sense is full and strong, 
Not bumbasted with words, vaine ticklish eares to feed; 

But such as may content the perfect man to read. 

What is of Paynters said, is of true Poets rife, 

That he which does expresse things neerest to the life, 

Doth touch the very poynt, nor needs he adde thereto: 

For that the utmost is, that Art doth strive to doe. 


One may here note that Drayton expresses poetic principles 
which are almost the precise opposite to those of Donne. 

Before we discuss the underlying meaning of the Shep- 
heards Sirena, it is necessary to inquire, who is Sirena, and 
why should she be so named? 

To those who do not recognize any esoteric meaning in 
the Shepheards Sirena the name might signify merely that 
she is the enchantress, or siren, of the shepherds. Interpreted 
allegorically, however, it appears probable that Drayton 
intended Sirena to be the Muse of poetry. In other words, 
she symbolizes the kind of poetry—and to his mind the only 
true kind—which he so strenuously defends in the last 
lines quoted from the Polyolbion. This interpretation is not 
far-fetched, if we take into account the allegorical nature 
of pastoral poetry, and the attitude of the Spenserian school 


® One may note that three poems of Drayton may be said to be in the 
metaphysical vein: Sing We the Rose, The Heart, and To his Valentine. 
The first of these which is the most metaphysical was not reprinted by him 
in the edition of 1619, probably on this account. One of Drayton’s tenets, 
expressed in one of his odes, was: . . . . things slight 
Not to clothe curiously 
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toward their Muse. In the poetry of Drayton, who always 
held that it was the particular function of the poet to con- 
ceive of abstractions in human form, the idea of the Muse 
of poetry as a divine being who embodied all that was 
beautiful and lovely, seemed quite natural. In the very 
word, Idea, which he chose as the name for the woman who 
was his inspiration in his sonnets, Drayton wished all his 
readers to perceive that he intended her to signify the 
divine Idea, the consummation of all human excellence. 
In the Polyolbion, all the rivers, hills, and valleys are per- 
sonified. In fact, so common is this practice of Drayton 
that he usually speaks of ‘Noble Poesy’ in an allegorical 
vein. A quotation from his dedication of the poems of 
1619, in which he speaks of his own poems and probably 
of the opponents of the old school, exemplifies this tendency: 
‘They were the fruit of that Muse-nursing season: before 
this frosty Boreas (I meane the worlds coldness) had nipp’d 
our flowery Tempe that with his pestilential Fogs is like 
utterly to poyson the Pierian Spring, doe not Apollo mightily 
protect it: before (I say) Hell had sent up her black Furies, 
that in every corner breathe their venome in the face of 
cleere Poesie and but that she is Divine, her beauties be 
Immortal, or they had before this blasted her sweetness, 
and made her as ugly to the world, as they themselves are 
in the eyes of true Judgment and Vertue.’ In another 
passage in the epistle To Master George Sandys, published 
in 1627 in the volume with the Shepheards Sirena, Drayton 
speaks of ‘Poesy’ in the same vein, and complains that she 
is banished: 

For Poesie is follow’d with such spight, 

By groveling drones that never raught her height, 

That she must hence, she may no longer staye 

The driery fates prefixed have the day, 

Of her departure, which is now come on, 

And they command her straight wayes to be gone; 

That bestiall heard so hotly her pursue 

And to her succour there be very few, 

Nay none at all, her wrongs that will redresse, 

But she must wander in the wildernesse, . . 
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But the name Sirena does not, it appears, signify merely 
the Muse of poetry. It is probable that Drayton intended 
her to represent the old and true school of poets, who be- 
longed to the Club which held its meetings at the Mermaid 
Tavern. As we know, sirena is the Italian for ‘““mermaid.” 
This interpretation is reinforced when we find that the 
members of the Mermaid Club were called ‘“Sirenaicks.’’* 
This clue is found in a facetious letter of Thomas Coryate, 
the author of the Crudities, which is sent from “‘the court of 
the great Mogul, resident at the towne of Asmere, in the 
Easterne India.” The letter is thus addressed: “To the 
High Seneschall of the right Worshipfull Fraternitie of 
Sireniacal Gentlemen that meet the first Fridaie of every 
Moneth, at the signe of the Mere-Maide in Bread-streete 
in London.” The letter begins thus: “Right Generous, 
Joviall, and Mercuriall Sirenaicks,”’ but none of the members 
of the Club are mentioned in the body of the letter. The 
evidence of this epistle is noteworthy, as it shows that the 
name “Sirenaic’’ was applied to the members of the cele- 
brated Club. With these facts and probabilities in mind, 
we may proceed to interpret the Shepheards Sirena. 

Dorilus is Drayton, and he is pining for Sirena, his Muse 
of poetry, who has departed from the land. In the letter 
which the Muse writes to console her beloved disciple, she 
urges him to be of good cheer, for death cannot divorce 
them, although the great age when both were adored by the 
multitude has passed: 


And in all my good and ill, 
Ever had thy equall share: 


% According to N. E. D., this word is derived from siren, arising from 
the confusion of siren with mermaid. It should not, therefore, be confused 
with Cyrenaic, meaning a follower of Aristippus, although the word may 
have developed from analogy with this word. 

* We do not know that Drayton was a member of the Club. His close 
acquaintance with Ben Jonson and with Francis Beaumont who wrote the 
famous lines on the ‘feats of wit done at the Mermaid’ almost justify such an 
assumption. 
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She then advises him not to attempt to rescue her from 
her wretched plight,® since the opposition of the people, 
especially those in authority, exemplified by the ‘wilde 
waters,’ would render it extremely hazardous. This advice, 
I take it, shows that Drayton realized that it would avail 
him little to glorify Sirena, as he had done in the past, by 
writing in the heroic vein, since the people no longer look 
with favor upon poetry whose primary aim is to inspire 
men to perform noble deeds. The lines, 


But the Winter is so cold, 
That I feare to hazard thee, 


are merely a repetition of the above-quoted lines from the 
dedication of the poems of 1619: ‘They were the fruit of 
that Muse-nursing season before this frosty Boreas (I meane 
the world’s coldnesse) had nipp’d our flowery Tempe.’ 
If Drayton should attempt to Glorify his Muse aright by 
writing heroic poetry typified by his Legends, the Barons’ 
Wars, and the Polyolbion, so that she would shine forth in 
all her heavenly beauty once more, for, 


Then my coate with light should shine, 
Purer than the Vestall fire, 


his poetry would fall upon deaf ears. Still, she does not forbid 
him, in spite of his peril, to glorify her in competition with 
her detractors. After perusing her letter, Drayton deter- 
mines to act in her behalf, though he temporarily conceals his 
plan of action: 


But my counsailes such must bee, 
(Though as yet I them conceale) 
By their deadly wound in me, 
They thy hurt must only heale, . 


These last two lines, I take it, refer to his decision to forego 
writing exclusively in the heroic vein and his determination 
% In this connection, one may note that the poems of 1627 are dedicated 


to ‘those noblest of gentlemen . . . who, out of the virtue of your minds, 
love and cherish neglected Poesy. . . .’” 
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to write satire, in spite of his aversion for that special kind 
of poetry. The next lines, 


Could I give what thou do’st crave 
To that passe thy state is growne, 
I thereby thy life might save, 

But am sure to loose mine owne, 


reveal the war that was going on in Drayton’s own breast. 
If he should follow the popular fashion in poetry and should 
write in short, lyric, measures, he might save the Muse 
but he woud abandon his dearest aim in life—teaching 
and inspiring the people by means of his heroic poetry. 
Drayton not only thinks he is most fitted to write in the 
heroic manner, but he conceives it his duty so to do. The 
lines: 

Hard the Choise I have to chuse, 

To my selfe if friend I be, 

I must my Sirena loose, 

If not so, shee looseth me. 


reinforce the assumption that Drayton would have preferred 
to write only in the heroic vein. He would like to write 
poetry which would be acceptable to the people, and thereby 
glorify his Muse, but he cannot write in his chosen manner, 
exemplified by the Polyolbion, and still gain the popular 
suffrage. 

The shepherds who sing to enliven his spirits are his 
fellow-poets, who also adore his Muse. The names are so 
shadowy that it is impossible to determine, with any degree 
of certainty, what poets he may have had in mind. The 
first is probably William Browne, under the guise of Tom, 


For his Pipe without a Peere, 


whe wrote the Shepherd’s Pipe, and the second may be 
George Wither, who is shadowed by the name of Ralph, for 
he, 


. as much renown’d for skill, 


wrote the Shepherd’s Hunting. “Little Gill’’ is possibly 
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Christopher Brooke, who wrote one of the eclogues of the 
Shepherd’s Pipe, and is also one of the characters in both : 
works.* Rock and Rollo may refer to the two Beaumonts, % 
me Sir John and his brother Francis, the dramatist, whom : 

: Drayton calls his “bosome friends” in Of Poets and Poesie. 
“A Collin is probably the spirit of the great Spenser, who is 
oe stirring him on. 

The song which the shepherds sing is in praise of his 
Muse, Sirena, when she lived near the Trent. As the 
Trent is the largest river near Hartshill, Drayton’s birth- 
Be place, and Powlesworth where he was reared, we may under- 
a is stand why he placed her habitation near that river. She 
fe is the Muse who had inspired him in his youth,—when 
fe heroic poetry was popular. 

The swineherds against whom Drayton joins his fellow- 
shepherds are the lascivious poetasters of the court of 
James. Donne may be shadowed under the name, “angry 
Olcon.” The lines 






















And against us part doth take 
e Ever since he was out-gone, 
3 Offring Rymes with us to make, 





might refer to Donne’s elegy on the death of Prince Henry, 

which virtually all of the poets of the age, except Drayton, 
cs bewailed in very doleful verse. To Drayton, of course, the 
F, elegies of Browne, Wither, and Brooke, all of which follow the 
yi Spenserian manner, would appear greatly superior. 

: Drayton joins his fellow-poets—defends their ‘sacred 
7 downs’—and thus tries to bring ‘neglected Poesie’ to her 
accustomed haunts once more by publishing the poems of 
1627 and 1630. The Shepheards Sirena, in particular, is 
: his declaration of steadfast allegiance. The Battaile of 
Agincourt and the Miseries of Queen Margarite are in the 
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% Christopher Brooke was also a friend of Donne, though he did not write 
in Donne’s manner. In view of Drayton’s close intimacy with Browne and 
Wither, it is probable that he was also well acquainted with Brooke. ‘Gill’ 
may shadow George Sandys. 
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old heroic vein. In these two poems, he writes in his chosen 
manner with a definite didactic purpose. The Moon-Calf 
and the Elegies are satires upon the widespread corruption 
of the times and, to a certain extent, upon the opposite school 
of poetry. The Nymphidia, the Quest of Cynthia, and the 
Muses Elizium are written in glorification of Sirena, to be 
sure, but without any didactic purpose. Although a conces- 
sion to the reigning taste, he writes them to combat the 
poetic principles of the opposite school in more vital essen- 
tials, without any sacrifice of his poetic ideals. 
RAYMOND JENKINS 













































XXVIII. THE REPUTATION OF ABRAHAM 
COWLEY (1660-1800) 


When Abraham Cowley died in 1667, he was mourned by 
practically the whole English literary world with such 
eulogies as the following: 


His Body . . . . lies near the Ashes of Chaucer and Spenser, the two 
most Famous English Poets of Former Times. But whoever would do him 
right should not only equal him to the Principal Ancient Writers of our own 
Nation, but should also rank his name amongst the Authors of the true 
Antiquity, the best of the Greeks and Romans.} 


With this dictum, however, compare one or two modern 
specimens of Cowley criticism: 


Cowley’s eccentric Pindaric odes fell into disrepute toward the close of 
the century. Yet Thomas Flatman, one of the very few lyrists who wrote 
with high seriousness at the end of the century, followed Cowley almost 
exclusively. Flatman’s friends, Dr. Samuel Woodford, the Spenserian, and 
Katherine Philips, “the matchless Orinda,” wrote often in the manner of 
Cowley. . . . Finally Dryden, who was to give the deathblow to Abraham 
Cowley, wrote one of his maturest poems, To Mrs. Anne Killigrew, (1686) 
in the Pindaric and metaphysical vein of the despised poet. . . . We gloat 
over the damnation of the once revered Cowley [in the “Preface to the 
Fables’’]. . . 2 


Others do not put the damnation quite so early: 


It begins to appear, for example, as if Tennyson were succeeding to 
Pope’s position as a phenomenon sufficiently considered by English critics 
and now definitely disposed of and laid away. Cowley was similarly 
treated by the mid-eighteenth century. . . # 


' Bishop Thos. Sprat, “Account of the Life and Writings of Mr. Abraham 
Cowley” (1668), in Spingarn, Crit. Essays of the Seventeenth Cent. (Oxford, 
1908), IT, 145. 

* Herbert Cory, The Critics of Edmund Spenser (Berkeley, 1911), pp. 
111, 117. 

*W. H. Durham, Crit. Essays of the XVIIIth Cent. (New Haven, 1915), 
Introd., pp. ix-x. 
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There is no doubt a considerable amount of truth in 
these remarks, and yet it is entirely unfair to twist such 
unsupported assertions into condemnations of Cowley by 
the age following him; for Cowley never actually received 
his “death-blow,” either from the “‘mid-eighteenth century,” 
or, least of all, from Dryden. 

Nevertheless, in the study of Cowley’s reputation several 
starts have been made in the right direction, at least one of 
which attempts to be more than a superficial generalization, 
unsupported by evidence. In the merely appreciative 
class falls Edmund Gosse’s chapter on Cowley in his Seven- 
teenth Century Studies, beginning thus: 


The period of English poetry which lies between the decline of Ben Jonson 
and the rise of Dryden was ruled with undisputed sway by a man whose 
works are now as little read as those of any fifth-rate Elizabethan dramatist. 
During the whole lifetime of Milton, the fame of that glorious poet was 
obscured and dwarfed by the exaggerated reputation of this writer. . . . 
Yet in a very short space [the] work of destruction was most thoroughly 
done. The generation of Dryden admired his genius passionately, but not 
without criticism. The generation of Pope praised him coldly, but without 
reading him, and within fifty years of his own decease this nonpareil of the 
Restoration fell into total disfavour and oblivion. . . .* 


A considerable improvement over the pleasantly inaccurate 
work of Mr. Gosse is to be found in the rather discursive 
introduction to Grosart’s edition of Cowley, for here at 
length is an attempt at a historical survey of the statements 
concerning Cowley’s real fame. 


Accordingly, in the light of these earlier and later and present day 
opinions and feelings, such supercilious assumption as that of Mr. T. H. 
Ward, M.A., in his ‘Selections from the English Poets’ (4 vols. 1880), that 
Cowley is to be ‘pooh-pooh’d’ and held as irrevocably ‘effaced,’ is to my 
mind the superlative of uncritical and shallow mis-judgment, and a literary 
blunder and offence combined. I must confess, too, that there is an element 
of the grotesque in my friend Mr. Epmunp W. Gosse’s fancy that he is the 
‘last of his admirers’; for, as I believe, there has never been a generation 
since he died, in which Cowley has not had an inner circle of readers and 
students, so in this living present they are co-equal in number with those 


‘ Gosse, op. cit. (N. Y., 1897), p. 191. 
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who really ‘intermeddle’ with and care for our early literature. . . . Cowley 
is as ‘humble’ but no humbler to-day than in his lifetime, and stands as 
worthy of his contemporary homage as ever. . . 5 


The writer then says that he can accept Dryden’s phrase, 
“sunk in his reputation,” only in part, disproving it by a 
citation of editions and calling attention to the fact that 
Shakespeare, Milton, Bacon, and Sir Thomas Browne were 
probably selling no faster. In addition, he quotes many 
of the principal seventeenth and eighteenth century opinions 
of Cowley, and, altogether, makes a very important contri- 
bution to the field of Cowley criticism. 

But apparently not one of these writers has done what 
could and should have been done, and what it is the purpose 
of this paper to do; namely, to trace Cowley’s real reputation 
and popularity thru the Neo-Classical period, giving as many 
contemporary opinions as space will permit, summarizing 
and grouping others, and explaining as far as possible the 
probable reasons for the treatment accorded him by the 
age succeeding his own. For if after Cowley’s death an 
age had followed with different standards, different ideas, 
and a different “psychology” from those of the Neo-Classical 
period, it is certain that the “despised poet” would occupy 
a somewhat higher position in literature today. 

The history of Cowley’s reputation falls into three main 
stages which follow pretty closely the development of the 
times: (I) The Height of Cowley’s Reputation (from 
about 1660 to about 1700, an age of transition, in which 
“Classicism” had its beginnings); (II) The Development 
of the Critical Attitude toward Cowley (from about 1701 
to about 1745, in which the Neo-Classical spirit prevailed 
in large measure, altho with great diversity); and (III) 
Scholarly Criticism of Cowley (from about 1746 to about 
1800, during which new currents of thought began to make 
their influence felt, all terminating shortly after the begin- 


5 Grosart, op. cit. (Chertsey Worthies’, 1881), I, xxxiii-iv. 
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ning of the French Revolution in another school of poetry 
insisting on its own newness). 

Within these main chronological periods the material to 
be considered may be subdivided according to Cowley’s 
writings, which fall into five large groups: (1) all his poetry 
which was based on older and classical models, including his 
Latin poetry, his Anacreontics, and, most important, his 
“Pindaric” odes (with which will be treated his regular 
odes); (2) his other lyrics, especially his love-verse, collected 
in The Mistress; (3) his unfinished biblical epic, Davideis; 
(4) his plays, English and Latin, which are of comparatively 
little importance; and (5) his prose, best represented by 
his essays (including the verse written with them), but also 
including his prefaces, his notes to the Davideis, his Proposi- 
tion for the Advancement of Experimental Philosophy, his 
Discourse by Way of Vision concerning the Government of 
Oliver Cromwell, and his letters. In addition there was 
in each period a considerable amount of material which 
concerned itself with none of Cowley’s writings in particular, 
but was simply general, tho none the less valuable, criticism. 

As actual criticism of Cowley began to make its appearance 
the important thing to observe is, that it was discriminative 
criticism. References by the same author are sometimes 
favorable and sometimes unfavorable; indeed, authors 
often contradict themselves at different stages of their 
careers or even in different parts of the same work. They 
choose certain of Cowley’s qualities for praise, while they 
censure others; they reject all, or parts, of certain writings, 
while they laud others highly. Sometimes this is done in 
separate passages, and sometimes in a single review, but it is 
never safe to count on a man’s final verdict without having 
consulted the major part of his work. Finally, another 
large class of references is non-critical in nature, being 
composed merely of allusions, quotations, etc., which show 
nothing except that Cowley was still read and known; but 
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it will be outside the scope of this article to deal with any 
of these except by figures and statistics. 


I. Tue Heicut or Cow.ey’s REPUTATION (1660-1700) 


It is a fact of some significance that in this first period 
there were apparently no unfavorable comments of a general 
nature upon Cowley, altho, to be sure, there were two or 
three of some importance which discriminated in their 
criticism. Many of these comments took the brief, adjectival 
form such as appeared in the remarks of the two diarists, 
Evelyn and Pepys, upon Cowley’s death—Evelyn speaking 
of “that incomparable poet and virtuous man, my very 
dear friend,’”’* and Pepys of hearing the Bishop of Winchester 
and Dr. Bates lament Cowley as “the best poet of our nation, 
and as good a man.’ The praises of Bishop Sprat’s biog- 
raphy in 1668, however, were the most complete and 
extreme of all. This earliest specimen of really formal 
English literary biography began thus: 

For certainly, in all Antient or Modern Times, there can scarce any 
Authour be found, that has handled so many different Matters in such 


various sort. of Style, wk» less wants the correction of his Friends, or has 
Jess reason to fear the severity of Strangers. . . .* 


The eulogistic tone of his criticism is also seen in the following 
passage: 


In his life he join’d the innocence and sincerity of the Scholar with the 
humanity and good behaviour of the Courtier. In his Poems he united the 
Solidity and Art of the one with the Gentility and Gracefulness of the 
other. ... 

His Fancy flow’d with great speed, and therefore it was very fortunate 
to him that his Judgment was equal to manage it. . . . His Invention is 
powerful and large as can be desir’d. But it seems all to arise out of the 
Nature of the subject, and to be just fitted for the thing of which he speaks. 
If ever he goes far for it, he dissembles his pains admirably well.® 


* Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 1, 1667. 

7 Pepys, Diary, Aug. 12, 1667. 

8 Sprat, op. cit., p. 119. Sprat also had an adulatory ode on Cowley. 
* Tbid., pp. 128-30. 
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There is a tacit confession in this last, nevertheless, that 
the accusation of being ‘far-fetched’? had already been 
applied to Cowley, just as, a paragraph or so before, the 
defence of Cowley’s “numbers” shows that the fault of 
“ruggedness” was also being laid at his door. 

Innumerable encomiastic verse and prose catalogs of 
English poets, the inheritance of the later Renaissance, also 
furnish much material concerning Cowley. Of this type was 
a poem by Knightly Chetwood (1684): 


Such was the case when Chaucer’s early toil 
Founded the Muses’ empire in our soil. 

Spenser improv’d it with his painful hand, 

But lost a noble Muse in fairy-land. 

Shakespear said all that Nature could impart, 

And Jonson added Industry and Art. 

Cowley and Denham gain’d immortal praise. . . .'° 


Dozens of similar passages might be cited, but there is 
so much resemblance between them all that they soon 
become monotonous." 


1. Latin Poetry, Anacreontics, Pindarics, etc. 


Cowley was noted for his classical and scholarly attain- 
ments, which were reflected in his writings in various ways. 
The only important one of these to the modern student or 
reader is his “‘translation’’ of the odes of Pindar by a method 
which popularized the irregular ode in English. However, 
in the Restoration and eighteenth century the ability to 
write elegantly in Latin was also esteemed highly, and. this 
ability Cowley possessed to an eminent degree. Sprat 
praised him for it, commending his power to keep both his 


10“To the Earl of Roscommon,” prefixed to Roscommon’s Essay on 
Translated Verse; in Chalmers’s English Poets (London, 1810), VIII, 264. 

1 E.g., Denham, Works of Waller and Denham (Edinburgh, 1869), pp. 
255-8; Oldham, Works (London, 1684), p. 82; Langbaine, ‘“‘Pref.,”” Dram. 
Poets (Oxford, 1691), p. a4; Athenian Mercury, July 11, 1691, IL, 263; Wot- 
ton, Reflections upon Ancient and Mod. Learning, in Spingarn, III, 206-7; 
anon., Miscellany Poems and Translations by Oxford Hands (London, 1685), 
p. 155; etc. 
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English and his Latin pure from each other, as well as his 
command over both prose and verse; in fact, he even went 
so far as to claim for his subject a positive superiority over 
the ancients themselves in the variety and versification of 
his Latin work.” In 1689, Nahum Tate, in his preface to 
the translation of Cowley’s Plantarum, adulated “the mighty 
Genius of COWLEY himself,” “the Treasures of his Divine 
Fancy,” etc.8 Again, in 1692, the Athenian Mercury de- 
fended one of Cowley’s metaphors in the same work, at 
the same time vindicating, against Father Bouhours, one 
by the Spanish “metaphysical,” Gongora." 

One class of Cowley’s “imitative” writings which was 
destined to increase in favor and recognition was his Ana- 
creontics, altho in this first period few mentions were made 
of these. Prior’s couplet, however, probably written about 
1686-8, was perhaps representative of the general opinion: 


In vain we from our sonetteers [sic] require, 
The height of Cowley’s and Anacreon’s lyre. 


More was written about Cowley’s odes, however, than 
about any other single class of his works. Denham’s elegy 
in 1667 lauded all of Cowley’s poetry, but especially his 
“emulation” of ““Horace’s wit and Virgil’s state”; moreover, 
“our swan” rose to the same pitch as “old Pindar’s flights.’’® 
Sprat ran no risks in proclaiming that Cowley performed 
the English imitation of Pindar “without the danger that 
Horace presag’d to the Man who should dare attempt it,” 
but for some obscure reason praised “this inequality of 
number” for “its near affinity with Prose.” He also recog- 
nized that Cowley was not the first to adopt this method 


2 Op. cit., pp. 129-30, 134-5. 

3 Tate, “Epistle-Dedicatory,” in Grosart’s Cowley, IT, 240. 

™ Ath. Mer. (Apr. 2, 1692), VII, 2. The passage is interesting not only 
because it contains one of the extremely rare references to Gongora, but be- 
cause it couples Cowley with him. 

%M. Prior, “Sat. on the Poets,” Works (London and N. Y., 1892), 
II, 377. 

1% Denham, “On Mr. Abraham Cowley,” of. cit., pp. 255-8. 
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of translating, but claimed the power of Cowley’s example 
over later poets.'!7 Edward Phillips, in 1675, called Cowley 
“the most applauded poet of our nation both of the present 
and past ages” (here agreeing with the reports about his 
uncle Milton’s, predilection for the same writer), and was 
also one of the first to record his observation that Cowley 
had not followed Pindar’s form; moreover, “‘a notable trade 
hath been driven of late in Pindaric odes” in imitation of 
him.!8 

The opinions of such large figures as Dryden, Addison, 
and Swift, and those of one or two minor men, such as Mul- 
grave and Flatman, will have to represent the rest of the 
general public. In 1677, Dryden defended the “fustian, 
as they call it,” in Cowley’s odes, apologizing for himself 
as “unworthy to defend so excellent an author.’’!® In 1680 
he recurred to the subject in connection with his own trans- 
lations, praising Cowley for his “imitation,” but warning 
of the dangers to other “writers of unequal parts to him. 
. . . A genius so elevated and unconfined as Mr. Cowley’s, 
was but necessary to make Pindar speak English.’”° Never- 
theless, by 1685, Dryden had slightly modified his position, 
so that he followed the criticism voiced by the Earl of 
Mulgrave in 1682 on the score of “‘ill-expression”’: 


Every one knows it [Pindaric verse] was introduced into our language, 
in this age, by the happy genius of Mr. Cowley. . . . It languishes in almost 
every hand but his. . . . But if I may be allowed to speak my mind 


17 Op. cit., pp. 131-2. 

18 Phillips, “Cowley,” Thealrum Poetarum (Geneva, 1824), pp. 32-3. 
Compare the note by the present writer in Mod. Phil. (Aug., 1921), XTX, 
107-9; for other passages, between the dates of Phillips and Congreve (1706), 
which recognize the difference in form, see Wm. Winstanley, Lives . . . . of 
the . . . . Poets (London, 1687), pp. 182-3; Dryden, Letter to Dennis, 
c. Mar., 1694, Wor's (ed. Scott and Saintsbury, Edin., 1883), XVIII, 117 8; 
Ath. Mer. (Dec. 26, 1694), XVI, 3; Tom Brown, “(Commonplace Book,” 
(bf. 1704), Works (London, 1730), ILI, 237. Also, for a possible source of 
Phillips’s own remark, compare Milton’s preface to Samson Agonistes. 

19 “Heroic Poetry,’ Essays (ed. Ker, Oxford, 1900), I, 186. 

20 “Preface to Ovid,” op. cit., I, 239-40. 
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modestly, and without injury to his sacred ashes, somewhat of the purity of 
English, somewhat of more equal thoughts, somewhat of sweetness in the 
numbers, . . . is yet wanting. As for the soul of it, which consists in the 
warmth and vigour of fancy, the masterly figures, and the copiousness of 
imagination, he has excelled all others in this kind.” 


That this discriminative tone of Dryden’s criticism was 
typical of him was shown in two further passages, one of 
which, in 1693, called the Pindarics and latter compositions 
“undoubtedly the best of his poems, and the most correct,’’” 
and the other, in 1697, referred to his own translations in 
these terms: 

I say nothing of Sir John Denham, Mr. Waller, and Mr. Cowley; ’tis 


the utmost of my ambition to be thought their equal, or not to be much 
inferior to them, and some others of the living. 


Addison’s youthful criticism in 169474 showed more 
perspicacity than Mr. Courthope is willing to acknowledge,” 
for Addison blamed Cowley’s lavish wit, while he praised 
him for fitting “the deep-mouth’d Pindar to thy lyre’; 
and these dicta he never retracted. Moreover, Flatman’s 
Pindaric on ‘Samuel Woodford’s Version of the Psalms”’ 
showed how Cowley was still regarded toward the end of 
the century: 


Bold man, that dares attempt Pindariqu’ now, 
Since the great Pindar’s greatest Son 
From the ungrateful Age is gon; 
Cowley has bid th’ ungrateful Age Adieu! 
Apollo’s rare Columbus, He 
Found out new Worlds of Poetry; 
He, like an Eagle, soar’d aloft, 
To seize his noble prey [etc.].* 


21 “Preface to Sylvae,”’ op. cit., I, 267. For Mulgrave’s poem, see “An 
Essay upon Poetry,” in Spingarn, LI, 289. 

2 “Orig. and Prog. of Sat.,” ibid., II, 19. 

% “Ted. of the Aeneis,” ihid., II, 222. 

* “Account of the Greatest English Poets,’ Works (London, 1854), I, 
23-4. 

% Courthope, Addison (E. M. L., N. Y., 1884), p. 32. 

* Quoted in Sir Thomas Pope Blount, De Re Poetica (London, 1694), pt. 
2, p. 54. 
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Flatman, like many of his contemporaries, appreciated 
Cowley for causes not usually associated with the Neo- 
Classical period—i.e., for his originality, and for his ‘“‘soar- 
ing” qualities. Finally, another characteristic not always 
associated with the period—its lack of unity—is illustrated 
by Swift’s Battle of the Books, for here Swift went diametri- 
cally against Dryden’s verdict when, in a spirited narrative, 
he made Pindar destroy Cowley’s Pindaric part, leaving 
only the Mistress to posterity.?’ 


2. The Mistress and Other Lyrics 


Much more adverse criticism of Cowley is centered upon 
the Mistress than people often realize, and the body of 
this criticism constantly grew. The judgment of the public 
on Cowley’s lyrics in general, however, during his own 
lifetime, was probably reflected by Dryden in 1665 when, 
speaking of how the modern English surpassed the ancients 
in epic or lyric poetry, he wrote that there was “nothing so 
elevated, so copious, and full of spirit, as Mr. Cowley . . .’’** 
Sprat, more specifically, was not “asham’d to commend 
Mr. Cowley’s Mistress,”’ altho he did wish that one or two 
expressions had been “‘left out.” 


But of all the rest I dare boldly pronounce, that never yet so much was 
written on a subject so Delicate, that can less offend the severest rules of 
Morality. The whole Passion of Love is inimitably describ’d, with all its 
mighty Train of Hopes, and Joys, and Disquiets. Besides this amorous 
tenderness, I know not how in every Copy there is something of more useful 
Knowledge very naturally and gracefully insinuated, and every where there 
may be something found to inform the minds of wise Men as well as to move 
the hearts of young Men or Women.”9 


But here again the Bishop tacitly confessed a reaction; and 
as a matter of fact there did appear, in 1670, an Exclamation 
against an Apology for Cowley’s Verses, in which the Rev. 


27 Prose Works (ed. Scott, London, 1897-1908), I, 181-2. 
28 “Dramatic Poesy,” op. cit., I, 35. 
*9 Op. cit., p. 131. 
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Edmund Elys condemned the love-poetry for lasciviousness.*° 
The same charge was brought again by William Walsh in 
1692, but his accusations in his Letters and Poems, Amorous 
and Gallant were valiantly and colloquially replied to two 
years later in Charles Gildon’s “Essay at a Vindication of 
the Love-Verses of Cowley and Waller.” Gildon massed 
his defence under the following heads of Walsh’s attack: 


1. The Occasions on which their Poems are written are sought out, and that 
none meet with’em but themselves, whilst those of the Ancients are such as happen 
to e’ry Man in Love. 

2. That the Verses of the Moderns, are filled with Thoughts that are indeed 
Surprizing end Glittering, but not Tender, Passionate, or Natural for e’ry 
Man in Love to think.™ 


Gildon confuted his opponent fairly well by citing passages 
from both the ancients, and the moderns under consideration, 
and also by defending the language, imagery, etc., of the 
latter. It is worth remarking, too, that especially at this 
time Gildon was an enthusiastic follower of Dryden, and 
also appealed to Locke and Le Clerc in his upholding of 
extravagant figures. In conclusion, it will be remembered 
that Swift gave the command of his modern “light-horse’’ 
in the Battle of the Books to “Cowley and Despreaux,”’ and 
finally decided that the Mistress was better than the Pin- 
darics.* 
3. The Davideis 


Cowley’s uncompleted epic seems to have been even 
more widely and more favorably known in this first period 
than were his lyrics, but at the same time, particularly 
toward the end of the century, the critical attitude was 
developing. Sprat, as usual, will not “pretend to a profess’d 
Panegyrick,” but still “will affirm, that it [Davideis] is a 
better instance and beginning of a Divine Poem than I 
ever yet saw in any Language.” 


8° See Grosart, I, li. 
1 Gildon, in Durham, pp. 4 ff. 
® Op. cit., I, 172; 181-2. 
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. in other matters his Wit excell’d most other mens; but in his Moral 
and Divine Works it outdid it self. And no doubt it proceeded from this 
Cause, that in other lighter kinds of Poetry he chiefly represented the 
humours and affections of others; but in these he sat to himself and drew the 
figure of his own mind.* 


Thomas Rymer, one of the most thoro-going “Classicists”’ 
who ever wrote, in 1674 rated the Davideis above Tasso’s 
“Hierusalem”’; and also compared Cowley with Davenant: 

A more happy Genius for Heroick Poesie appears in Cowley. He under- 
stood the purity, the perspicuily, the majesty of stile and the vertue of 
numbers. He could discerne what was beautiful and pleasant in Nature, 
and could express his thoughts without the least difficulty or constraint. 
He understood to dispose of the matters, and to manage his Digressions. 
In short, he understood Homer and Virgil, and as prudently made his ad- 
vantage of them. 

Yet as it might be lamented that he carried not on the work so far as he 

design’d, so it might be wish’d that he had lived to revise what he did leave 
us. 
Nevertheless, Rymer would have been better pleased if 
Cowley had chosen one large action instead of several 
small ones, had not mixed the epic and lyric, and so on.* 
His point of view was well summed up four years later when, 
in his Tragedies of the Last Age, he wrote: 

Nor will it, I hope, give offence that I handle these Tragedies with the 


same liberty that I formerly had taken in examining the Epick Poems of 
Spencer, Cowley, and such names as will ever be sacred to me.* 


The clerical attitude is reflected in Dr. Samuel Woodford’s 
“Paraphrase upon the Psalms,” 1679, in which Cowley’s 
choice of the couplet form was commended over Davenant 
and Spenser, and then the entire poem was recommended 
as practically faultless.* 


In 1682, Mulgrave, while refusing to grant absolute success 
to any modern epic poet, still ranked Cowley, Milton, 


8 Op. cit., p. 133. 

4 “Pref. to Rapin,” in Spingarn, II, 171-3. 
% In Spingarn, I, 186. 

% See Blount, op. cit., pt. 2, p. 53. 
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“‘Torquato,” and Spenser as the leaders.” By the 1713 
revision of the poem, however, the tide was turning quickly 
in the other direction, and the Davideis was no longer 
considered great enough to demand even a mention. 

Finally, Dryden’s attitude toward the Davideis underwent 
some changes, altho it was always critical and discriminative. 
In 1672 Dryden affirmed that Cowley’s authority was 
“almost sacred” to him. Indeed, in 1667 he had based a 
short passage in his Annus Mirabilis on the Davideis, and 
continued to do the same thing in his translation of the 
Aeneid in 1697. In 1677, he analyzed wittily a couple of 
figures of speech taken from the epic; and in 1692 wrote his 
famous passage which has so often been taken for one of the 
dozen or so ‘‘death-blows” which Cowley was so constantly 
receiving: 


I looked over the darling of my youth, the famous Cowley; there I 
found, instead of them [true turns on the word or thought], the points of 
wit, and quirks of epigram, even in the Davideis, an heroic poem, which is 
of an opposite nature to these puerilities; but no elegant turns either on the 
word or on the thought. 


Notice, however, what Dryden carefully added, and what 
is often overlooked, when he also turned (vainly) to Milton 
in his search: “Then I consulted a greater genius [Milton] 
(without offence to the Manes of that noble author),” i.e., 
Cowley. It is clear that Dryden was not consciously or 
voluntarily dealing death-blows in his references to Cowley, 
especially when one considers that Dryden explicitly stated, 
a dozen lines or so above, that all this happened “about 
twenty years ago,” and when one recalls all of Dryden’s 
criticisms during those twenty years.** 


7 Op. cit., in Spingarn, II, 296. 

38 See, for these respective references in Dryden: “Of Heroic Plays,” 
op. cit., I, 154; E. Settle, quoted in Johnson, Lives of the Poets (ed. Hill, 
Oxford, 1905), I, 354; J. M. McBryde, Study of Cowley’s Davideis (Johns 
Hopkins Dissertation, 1899), pp. 64-5; Dryden, “Heroic Poetry,”’ op. cit., 
I, 184, 188; and “Orig. and Prog. of Sat.,” ibid., II, 108-9. 
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4. The Plays 


Cowley’s plays may be dismissed quickly, altho it is a 
curious fact that the tone of the few mentions we have of 
them is favorable. Pepys mentioned reading “a Latin 
play, the Naufragium Joculare,’’*® and also recorded the 
first presentation of The Cutter of Coleman-Street: ““A very 
good play it is—it seems of Cowley’s making.’’*® Downes, 
the prompter at the “Opera,” also spoke of the humorous 
treatment of the “Fanaticks” of 1658, of the dullness of the 
“serious scenes,’ but of the general interest of the whole. 
That the play was not popular at first because it was con- 
sidered as a satire on the Cavaliers was also recorded 
by Downes, who added that it was later revived with con- 
siderable success.“ For some reason, Sprat did not even 
mention Cowley as a dramatist. Gerard Langbaine, how- 
ever, in 1691 gave the additional information that the 
Cutter had been acted at Cambridge (in its earlier form 
of The Guardian, 1641-2), and also privately during the 
closing of the theaters, as well as publicly at Dublin— 
and always with applause.* 


5. The Prose 


The work for which Cowley is most generally appreciated 
today is his prose, and yet it is true that his recognition in 
this field came rather slowly. In the later seventeenth 
century scarcely a reference to it is discoverable, except 
in Sprat, who first commended the excellence of Cowley’s 
letters to his private friends, and then pointed out the 
difference between the essays and the verse as follows: 


The last Pieces that we have from his hands are Discourses, by way of 
Essays, upon some of the gravest subjects that concern the Contentment 
of a Virtuous Mind. These he intended as a real Character of his own 


%9 Diary, Feb. 19, 1660-1. 

4° Tbid., Dec. 16, 1661. 

“t See Genest, Some Account of the English Stage (London, 1832), I, 40. 

® Dramatic Poets (Oxford, 1691), p. 81; this account is based on Cowley’s 
own 1663 preface. 
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thoughts upon the point of his Retirement. And accordingly you may 
observe in the Prose of them there is little Curiosity of Ornament, but they 
are written in a lower and humbler style than the rest, and as an unfeigned 
Image of his Soul should be drawn without Flattery. I do not speak this 
to their disadvantage. For the true perfection of Wit is to be plyable to 
all occasions, to walk or flye, according to the Nature of every subject. 


Unfortunately, Cowley cared more to “flye” than to walk. 

Cowley’s incipient critical ability had also been noticed 
by 1685, in an anonymous translator’s preface, “A Short 
History of Criticism’’: 


Cowley was a great master of the Antients, and had the true Genius and 
Character of a Poet; yet this nicety and boldness of Criticism was a stranger 
all this time to our Climate.“ 


Two additional, and minor, references, show that other 
of Cowley’s prose works were at least known. In 1690, 
occurred one reference to Cowley’s 1656 “‘Preface’’ to his 
first collected edition,” and in 1697 Dryden mentioned the 
poem following the essay “Of Agriculture.’“* These practi- 
cally tell the tale. 


That the predominant tone of criticism from 1660 to 1700 
was appreciative would be more than ever clear if all the 
available quotations could be given. But the critical and 
discriminative attitude which the next period was to develop 
had also been born—a judicial viewpoint which is best 
represented in the greatest figure of the age, Dryden. In 
1676 Dryden was accustomed to speak of “my better 
master Cowley”’;” in 1700, the year of his death, he sum- 


8 Op. cit., pp. 137-8. 

“ “Pref.” to Mixt Essays Written Originally in the French by the Sieur 
de Saint Evremont, in Ker, Dryden, II, 313. 

“Pref.” to 2nd part of Waller’s Poems; reprinted in Fenton’s ed. of 
Waller (London, 1744), p. 292. 

“ “Postscript to the Aeneis,” op. cit., II, 244. 

7 “Ted. to Aureng-zebe,” Works (ed. Scott and Saintsbury, Edin., 1883), 
V, 194. 
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marized his ultimate decision as follows, altho he mentioned 
no names: 

One of our late great poets is sunk in his reputation, because he could 
never forgive any conceit which came in his way; but swept like a drag-net, 
great and small... . / All this proceeded not from any want of knowledge, 
but of judgment. . . . For this reason, although he must always be thought 
a great poet, he is no longer esteemed a good writer; and for ten impressions, 
which his works have had in so many successive years, yet at present a hun- 
dred books are scarcely purchased once a twelvemonth; for, as my last Lord 
Rochester said, thougk somewhat profanely, Not being of God, he could not 
stand. 

The first query to make of interpreters of this passage is to 
ask whether it is better to be “a great poet” or “a good 
writer.” That Dryden intended this distinction to mean 
something is clear when, later in the same essay, he reiterated 
what he had often said before: “I dare not advance my 
opinion [about Chaucer] against the judgment of so great 
an author [Cowley]; but I think it fair, however, to leave 
the decision to the public.’’*® 

The second query is to ask exactly what the public’s 
decision, expressed in the concrete terms of editions, had 
been during the period covered by Dryden’s remarks. Such 
a study of editions, both for this and for the succeeding 
periods, has apparently never been properly made.*® 

The complete works which Cowley himself had been 
preparing were brought out in 1668, the year after his death, 
by Herringman. The Poemata Latina also appeared in 
1668. From then on, the editions are rather confusing 
because of the combining of different parts of old editions 
to make new ones; but this very fact is proof of the demand. 
In 1669 appeared at least three versions of the 1668 works, 
with various errata, etc., corrected. In 1671-2 appeared 


48 “Pref. to the Fables,” op. cit., II, 258, 265. 

49 Mr. Gosse again seems to go astray here in his Sev. Cent. Studies, 
p. 192.—The present writer is indebted to Mr. G. F. Barwick of the British 
Museum for a list of additions to its printed catalog. Supplementary data 
have been obtained from the Term Catalogs (ed. Arber, London, 1903, 3 
vols.), and from incidental sources. 
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the third edition; in 1674, the fourth, with a second part of 
juvenilia added by Harper in 1681. In 1675 A Satyre 
against Separatists [doubtful?] was reprinted in Ad Populum, 
and again in 1677. In 1678 appeared the fifth edition, with 
the second edition of the Poemata Latina in the same year. 
In 1678 and 1679 were published Songs . . . Collected out 
of Some of the Select Poems by the Incomparable Mr. Cowley, 
and Others. In the latter year also, “The Garden” was 
reprinted with Evelyn’s Sylva, or Kalendar (as likewise in 
1691, 1699, etc.), and in the same year, “A Poem on the 
Late Civil War.’®’ In 1680 the sixth book of the Plantarum 
was translated. In 1680-1 appeared Herringman’s sixth 
edition, and Harper brought out a second part in 1681-2. 
“The Puritan and the Papist, a Satyr” appeared in 1682 in 
Wit and Loyalty Revived, and the Anacreontics in Anacreon 
Done into English, etc., in 1683; the Songs were also reprinted 
in 1683. Another (unnumbered) edition of the works was 
brought out by Herringman in 1687-8, with the self-styled 
“sixth” by Harper in 1689, containing the translation of the 
Plantarum, altho Herringman had fostered a “seventh” 
in 1681, and an “eighth” in 1684. The seventh part of the 
“eighth,” containing the Cutter, appeared in 1693. In 
1700, the year of Dryden’s remark, appeared editions of 
both the Naufragium Joculare and of the Works—the 
ninth. 

These facts speak for themselves. During the Restoration 


5° Concerning this poem, the ‘‘Publisher to the Reader” wrote: “Meeting 
accidentally with this Poem in Manuscript, and being informed that it was a 
Piece of the incomparable Mr. A C’s, I thought it unjust to hide such a Treasure 
from the World. . . . And there is not one careless stroke of his but what 
should be kept sacred to all Posterity. . . .’ Andsoon. (See A. R. Waller’s 
ed. of Cowley, Cambr., 1906, IT, 466.) 

5! This edition, which must have been reprinted in 1704 ff. (see Grosart, 
I, xlvii), was prefaced by the following remarks of the booksellers concerning 
the early poems of Cowley just being printed: “The following Poems of Mr. 
Cowley being much enquir’d after, and very scarce, (the Town hardly af- 
fording one Book, tho’ it hath Eight times been printed) we thought this 
Ninth Edition could not fail of being well received by the World. . . .” 
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Cowley was almost universally admired for all classes of his 
writing. Extravagant mental play for many years struck 
the Restoration mind, with its propensity toward liberty 
and freedom, as only a virtue. The occasional looseness of 
sentiment in the Mistress probably appealed to more readers 
than it offended. The Pindarics, too, broke away from the 
trammels of form and were controlled only by the flight of 
the writer’s ideas. Roughness of rhythm outraged the ears 
of only a few early partisans of absolute smoothness and 
perfection of “numbers.” The Davideis pleased those who 
were perhaps shocked by the Mistress. The beauties of 
English prose were just beginning to be remarked, and it 
was not until the next century that the qualities of simplicity, 
polish, gentility, and perspicacity began to be continually 
emphasized by “this age of taste.’ 


II. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CRITICAL ATTITUDE 
TOWARD Cow Ley (1701-1745) 


The Neo-Classical period seldom abandoned a matter 
until it had investigated it to the bottom. This was the 
way in which it treated Cowley. The very minor poet 
Higgons (but minor people are almost as important as 
major in a study of reputation) summed it up in a single 
couplet: 


’Tis but his Dross that’s in the Grave, 
His Memory Fame from Death shall save.' 


Those who were most nearly literary dictators during 
the first part of the eighteenth century were Pope and the 
Spectator writers. In his juvenile ‘Windsor Forest” (1704) 
Pope had written: 


®The place accorded Cowley by the Restoration, compared with its 
opinion of the rest of the “Metaphysical Poets,” may be seen in the present 
writer’s forthcoming article, “The Reputation of the “Metaphysical Poets’ 
during the Seventeenth Century,” Journal of Engl. and Ger. Phil. 

1“Ode upon the Death of Mr. Cowley,”’ Tonson’s 1707 ed., I, Lxxiv. 
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Who now shall charm the shades, where Cowley strung 
Hi: living harp, and lofty Denham sung?? 


By the appearance of the “Essay on Criticism,” about 
1711, he had improved his analytical faculties so far as to 
compose the famous passage beginning: 

Some to conceit alone their taste confine, 

And glitt’ring thoughts struck out at ev’ry line; 

Pleased with a work where nothing’s just or fit; 

One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit. . . 3 


Altho this might be a just criticism of Cowley, and is usually 
construed as being pointed toward him,‘ it must still be 
remembered that, as in Dryden, no names are mentioned. 
Moreover, like Dryden, Pope praised Cowley’s poetic 
powers to the very end, as when, about 1734, he said, 
“Cowley is a fine poet, in spite of all his faults,” and then 
added, undoubtedly basing his remark on Dryden, “He. . . 
borrowed his metaphysical style from Donne.” 


To Addison was due the credit of the first complete 
analysis of Cowley’s most peculiar trait, his wit. One 
quotation will suffice here, altho more will be said on the 
subject later: 


Homer, Virgil, or Milton, so far as the Language of their Poems is under- 
stood, will please a Reader of plain common Sense, who would neither relish 
nor comprehend an Epigram of Meriial, or a Poem of Cowley. 


A correspondent in Steele’s paper of Aug. 10, 1711, followed 
in the footsteps of several predecessors when he wrote of the 
new taste in poetry: 


2 Pope, Works (ed. Elwin and Courthope, London, 1871 ff.), I, 357 (see 
also p. 356). The lines were allowed to stand at the publication in 1713. 

3 Op. cit., II, 50 ff. 

* For example, see W. L. Bowles’s ed. of Pope (London, 1806), I, 234, n.; 
Sir A. W. Ward’s ed. (London, 1911), p. 57, n.; etc. 

5 See Joseph Spence, Anecdotes, etc. (ed. Singer, London, 1820), p. 173. 
For the history of the term “metaphysical” in this connection, see the present 
writer’s article, ‘The Term “Metaphysical Poets” before Johnson,’ Mod. 
Lang. Notes, XXXVII (1922), 11-17. 

® Spectator, No. 70 (May 21, 1711). 
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The Admirers of what we call Point, or Turn, look upon it as the peculiar 
Happiness to which Cowley, Ovid and others owe their Reputation. . . . 
Now tho’ such Authors appear to me to resemb‘e those who make them selves 
fine, instead of being well dressed or graceful; yet the Mischief is that these 
Beauties in them, which I call Blemishes, are thought to proceed from 
Luxuriance of Fancy, and overflowing of good Sense: In one Word, they 
have the Character of being too Witty; but if you would acquaint the World 
they are not Witty at all... .7 


This paradoxical charge was a severe one to make, and it 
and its like had their effect, but not universally, if the lesser 
known writers are examined. 

Before this time, in 1713 (the work was probably composed 
about 1709), Henry Felton, D. D., of Oxford, had praised 
England more highly than Rome for bringing forth ‘‘the 
wonderful Cowley’s Wit, who was beloved by every Muse 
he courted, and hath rivalled the Greek and Latin Poets in 
every Kind, but Tragedy.”’ In 1710, Leonard Welsted 
continued the old catalog of poets: 


Justly in death with those one mansion have, 

Whose works redeem their glory from the grave; 
Where venerable Chaucer’s antient head, 

And Spenser’s much ador’d remains are laid; 

Where Cowley’s precious stone, and the proud mould 
That glories Dryden’s mortal parts to hold, 
Command high reverence and devotion just 

To their great relicks and distinguish’d dust.° 


After this time, even more was made of Cowley’s wit than 


7 Spect., No. 140. 

8 Disssertation on Reading the Classics, etc. (London, 1723), pp. 30-1. 
Even more encomiastic than Felton was Edward Bysshe, in his very popular 
aid to plagiarism (or “imitation’’), The Art of English Poetry (London, 1702). 
More of his “Collection of the Most Natural and Sublime Thoughts,” etc., 
is drawn from Cowley than from any other poet, as many as half a dozen 
passages, from all classes of his writings, sometimes appearing on a single 
page. The difference made by six decades may be seen by comparing A 
Poetical Dictionary (sometimes ascribed to Goldsmith, London, 1761), 
which acknowledged a debt to Bysshe; in it, only four quotations from 
Cowley appeared in four volumes. 

*“Poem to the Memory of . . . Mr. J. Philips,” Works (London, 1787), 
p. 24. 
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before. Typical of many of these criticisms were John 
Oldmixon’s in his translation, or paraphrase (1728), of 
Bouhours’ La Maniére de Bien Penser; they may be repre- 
sented partly by the following: 


I have made use of none but the best, whether they wrote in Verse or in 
Prose, the Faults of Great Men only being worth Observation, that those who 
have not their Talents may be upon their Guard; for if such Authors as Tacitus 
and Seneca among the Ancients, Tasso, Malherbe, Balsac, Cowley, and 
Dryden, among the Moderns, fall into the grossest Errors in Thinking, what 
have not meaner Genius’s lo fear from Negligence, and a worse Misfortune 
still, from Ignorance? .. The Faults of great Men are like Land-Marks 
on Mountains, to direct Voyagers to avoid the Rocks and Shelves beneath 
im. ...* 


The Gentleman’s Magazine for June, 1739, could still praise 
Cowley, “an eminent genius of the last age,” for not turning 
his wit to vice, and for possessing “so much Strength and 
Firmness of Mind, . . . as could not be perverted by the 
Largeness of [his] Wit, and was proof against the Art of 
Poetry itself.’ A more intellectual, rational (and also 
unpoetical) temperament such as David Hume’s, however, 
was affected differently: 


It is a certain rule, that wit and passion are entirely incompatible. . 
We may also observe, that those compositions which we read the oftenest, 
and which every man of taste has got by heart, have the recommendation 
of simplicity, and have nothing surprising in the thought, when divested of 
that elegance of expression, and harmony of numbers, with which it is 
clothed. . . . It is sufficient to run over Cowley once; but Parnel[sic], 
after the fiftieth reading, is as fresh as at the first. . . .” 


Everyone in 1741-2, however, did not prefer Parnell to 
Cowley. 


1. Latin Poetry, Anacreontics, Pindarics 


It is a remarkable, but apparently an unobserved, fact 
that in this period there were practically no direct and 


1° Arts of Logick and Rhetorick (London, 1728), Preface, pp. xviii-ix. 
4 Gent. Mag., LX, 285. 
2 Hume, “Simplicity and Refinement,” Essays (London, 1870), pp. 115-6. 
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unqualifiedly unfavorable comments on this first class of 
Cowley’s poetry. Felton praised the Latin poems, altho 
preferring the English, and at the same time styling Cowley 
“the most celebrated in both.’* Two references in the 
Spectator for 1712 show that the Anacreontics were still 
favorably known, the second passage running as follows: 

I saw Pindar walking all alone, no one daring to accost him till Cowley 
joyn’d himself to him; but, growing weary of one who almost walk’d him out 


of Breath, he left him for Horace and Anacreon, with whom he seem’d in- 
finitely delighted." 


But the odes were still the most widely known and dis- 
cussed of Cowley’s works. Even a partial list of the writers 
of Pindarics during the eighteenth century would show how 
much alive Cowley’s influence was,” and even a cursory 
examination of the evidence will show that the attacks on 
Pindarics were not leveled at Cowley at all, but at these 
imitators."* Cowley was still the standard at the opening 
of the century,!” and remained so for some time. 

Congreve’s “Discourse on the Pindaric Ode,” 1706 
(contrary to the common idea today), definitely excepted 
Cowley from its arraignment of “these late Pindarics’’: 


Having mentioned Mr. Cowley, it may very well be expected that Some- 
thing should be said of him, at a Time when the Imitation of Pindar is the 
Theme of our Discourse. But there is that Deference due to the Memory, 
great Parts, and Learning of that Gentleman, that I think Nothing should 
be objected to the Latitude he has taken in his Pindaric Odes. The Beauty 
of his Verses, are [sic] an Atonement for the Irregularity of hisStanzas. . . .* 


8 Op. cit., pp. 201-2. 

Steele, Spect., No. 514; for the other passage, see Addison, No. 377. 

For such a list, see J. Schipper, Englische Metrik (Bonn, 1888), II, 
811 ff. 

16 As Dryden had said in 1685 (‘‘Pref. to Sylvae,” op. cit., 1, 268): “What 
I have said is the general opinion of the best judges, and in a manner has 
been forced from me, by seeing a noble sort of poetry so happily restored by 
one man, and so grossly copied by almost all the rest.” 

17 Cf. the Post-Angel (June, 1701), I, 396. For this reference, as well as 
for several others, the present writer is indebted to Professor G. W. Sherburn 
of the University of Chicago. 

8 Works (Birmingham, 1761), ITI, 435. 
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Felton asserted that Cowley was “of a Genius equal to his 
Author,” but warned ‘“‘weak Heads” against similar enter- 
prizes. Addison’s important attack upon “those monstrous 
Compositions which go among us under the Name of Pin- 
daricks” had nothing at all to do with Cowley except— 
perhaps—by implication.2* In the same year, 1711, Samuel 
Wesley imitated Cowley’s “Second Olympic Ode of Pindar’ 
thus: 
Cow ey does to Jove belong, 
Jove and Cow ey claim my song. . . . 
Whatever CowLeEy writes must please, 
Sure, like the Gods, he speaks all Languages. 
Whatever Theme by CowLEy’s Muse is drest, 
Whatever he’ll essay; 
Or in the softer or the nobler way, 
He still writes best. 


Giles Jacob, compiler of other men’s opinions, wrote of the 
Pindaric in 1720: 


Next to the Epick Poem, is the Pindarick Ode, which ought likewise to 
have much Nobleness of Thought, Elevation, and Transport: and it requires, 
to sustain all the Majesty of its Character, an exalted Wit, a daring Fancy, 
and an Expression noble and sparkling, yet pure and correct... . This 
Poem has been introduc’d into our Language by the happy Genius of 
Mr. Cowley, and is fit for great and noble subjects, such as are boundless as 
its own Numbers.” 


On June 3, 1732, Applebee’s Journal could yet state that 
altho Shakespeare and Cowley had been justly censured in 
the last age, the odes of the latter still made him “the 
Pindar of the English tongue.’ After 1732, however, 
little of importance was written until the second half of 
the century. 


19 Op. cit., pp. 168-9. 

20 Spect., No. 160 (Sept. 3, 1711). 

™ “On Mr. Cowley’s Juvenile Poems,” in Harper’s 1711 ed. of Cowley, 
prefatory verses. 

" Historical Account of . .. Our Most Considerable English Poets 


*% Quoted in Gent. Mag., II, 786-7. 
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2. The Mistress and Other Lyrics 


It was the Mistress, however, which received the brunt 
of the attack during this period. In fact, scarcely a single 
piece of unequivocal praise was awarded it. In the opening 
decades of the century, indeed, it was frequently quoted 
from or referred to without much comment,” but in 1711 
the storm broke, in the form of Addison’s sixty-second 
Spectator paper, on “‘Wit.” Addison’s definition of ‘“‘Mixt 
Wit” as consisting “partly in the Resemblance of Ideas, 
and partly in the Resemblance of Words” and his citation of 
Cowley as abounding in such wit more than “any Author 
that ever wrote” are too well-known to need elaboration. 
The remainder of the passage, however, being more often 
neglected than observed, should be considered: 


I cannot conclude this Head of mixt Wit, without owning that the 
admirable Poet out of whom I have taken the examples of it, had as much 
true Wit as any Author that ever writ; and indeed all other Talents of an 
extraordinary Genius. 


Addison ended his discussion, however, by concluding that 
Dryden was both a better poet and a greater wit than 
Cowley. 

The Guardian for March 30, 1713, struck the same note 
when it accused Donne and Cowley of a “redundancy of wit”’ 
in their songs,* but Prior, sometime before 1721, still took 
Cowley as one of the authorities for love-poetry: 


My Cowley and Waller how vainly I quote, 

While my negligent judge only hears with her eye! 
In a long flaxen wig, and embroider’d new coat, 

Her spark saying nothing talks better than I.” 


Oldmixon, however, was probably the severest of all in his 


4 E. g., Pope, “Weeping,’’ Works, IV, 431-2; John Dunton, Life and 
Errors (London, 1818), p. 231; Richard Friend, ‘Pref. Verses,” ibid., p. x; 
Swift, “Cadenus and Vanessa,” Poet. Works (London, 1895), I, 200; Steele, 
Spect., No. 41; Addison, ibid., No. 311; etc. 

*% Guard., No. 16. 

* Prior, “A Case Stated,’’ Works, II, 272. 
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censure of the wit of the Mistress. He wrote, in part, echoing 
Dryden: 


Cowley especially, with as much wit as ever Man had, shews as little 
Judgment, by which his Poetry is in our Days so sunk in the Opinion of 
good Judges, that there is no hope of its rising again. The following . . . 
is an Instance of how little he knew of Right-thinking, though he knew so 
much of Thought. . . .?? 


Indeed, he hardly allowed Cowley the modicum of praise 
yielded him by Addison, and, in fact, accused the Spectator 
of a general servile lack of originality in the selection of 
beauties and ideas.2* After such a diatribe, an indictment 
like Elijah Fenton’s (1729) for having ‘“‘industriously 
affected to entertain the fair sex with such philosophical 
allusions” as Waller later “industriously avoided” passes 
almost unnoticed.2*—And here again is a break in comments. 


3. The Davideis 


By the opening of the eighteenth century Cowley’s epic 
was beginning to be esteemed chiefly by a certain class of 
people—the clergy and the piously minded. Nevertheless, 
among the rest it did not fare quite so harshly as did the 
Mistress, altho it was constantly becoming less and less 
known. 

The Post-Angel for July, 1701, claimed that Samuel Wes- 
ley’s ““Heroick Poem on the Life of Christ, and this on the 
New Testament” deservedly ranked “him with Herbert, 
Cowley, Dryden, and the best Wits of the Age." In 1705 
the eccentric printer, John Dunton, Wesley’s brother-in-law 
(who had quarreled with him about financial matters), 
thought the Life of Christ “intolerably dull,” but maintained 
that “Cowley’s ‘“Davideis,” Milton’s “Paradise Lost and 
Regained,” are noble and innocent enough.’ 


37 Op. cit., Dedic., pp. vii-viii. 

8 Op. cit., pp. 294 ff. 

*° “Observations on . . . Waller,” op. cit., p. Ixi. 
% Op. cit., II, 63. 

3 Op. cit., p. 56. 
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In 1704 John Dennis incidentally arraigned Cowley for 
his employment of religion in poetry, under two heads: 
the “strange Inequalities” which resulted in him and Spenser 
when the religion was not incorporated in the action; and 
the lack of “Inclinations and Affections’’ in the “celestial 
Persons” of him and Tasso. These “rules’’ should have been 
followed, according to Dennis, for a perfect epic.™ 

In 1712, Thomas Ellwood, the Quaker friend of Milton, 
published another Davideis, which he was careful to free 
from the charge of plagiarism by stating that he had refrained 
from looking at Cowley’s work until his own was com- 
pleted. 

His aim and mine differ widely: The method of each no less. He wrote 
for the learned; and those of the Upper Form: and his flights are answer- 
able. . . . His would have needed (if he had not added it) a large Para- 
phrase upon it; to explain the many difficult passages init. . . . Iam not 
so wholly a stranger to the writings of the most celebrated poets, . . . as 
not to know, that their great embellishments of their poems consist mostly 
in their extravagant and almost boundless fancies; amazing and even 
dazzling flights; luxurious inventions; wild hyperboles; lofty language; 
with an introduction of angels, spirits, demons, and their respective deities, 
etc., which, as not suitable to my purpose, I industriously abstain from.™ 


In 1718, however, Major Richardson Pack stated that 
“Spenser and Cowley are Poets too of the Heroic Order’’;* 
and Giles Jacob in 1719, that Cowley’s “Davideis .. . 
cannot be too much admir’d.”* Oldmixon, on the other 
hand, objected to Milton’s and Cowley’s mixing of “pagan” 
and “revealed” religions**® agreed with Dryden about 
Cowley’s “points”; and sneered at Felton as follows: 


Now that Mirrour of Criticism, Dr. Felion assures us, that Cowley’s 
Davideis, is as excellent a Poem as the Ilias on [sic] Aencis; and I must 
needs say the Poet and the Critick are very equal: The Davideis being ex- 


® Grounds of Crit. in Poetry, in Durham, pp. 204-5. 

% “Epistle to the Reader”; quoted by McBryde, oP. cit., p. 48. 
4 “Essay upon Study,” Misc. Works (Dublin, 1726), p. 84. 

% Poetical Register (London, 1719), p. 50. 

% “Pref.,” op. cit., p. Xxiv. 
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actly in comparison with the Aeneis, as the Doctor would be to Varro or 
Quintilian.” 

Finally, about 1742 Pope described his juvenile epic of 
Alcander as proposing to 


. collect all the beauties of the great epic writers into one piece: 
there was Milton’s style in one part, and Cowley’s in another; here the 
style of Spenser imitated, and there of Statius; here of Homer and Virgil, 
and there Ovid and Claudian.** 


4. The Plays 


The Cutter was revived on Oct. 5, 1702. Dennis in the 
same year, speaking of the low state of English taste, men- 
tioned that “several Plays have been indifferently received 
at first, which have succeeded very well afterwards,” and 
cited Cowley.“° Thomas Hearne, the antiquary, was 
probably referring to the 1663 “Preface” to the Cutter in 
his entry for May 18, 1706." On Aug. 1, 1711-2, the play 
was again given, at Drury Lane instead of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields; and was repeated on Nov. 1, 1723-4, at the latter.” 
The Naufragium Joculare was translated in 1705, probably 
by Charles Johnson, but was apparently unacted, altho the 
version was commended, as well as the original.“ The 
1712 preface to Waller’s poems suggested that Waller had 
a hand in The Rehearsal, “with Mr. Clifford, Mr. Cowley, 
and some other wits.’ Jacob, in 1719, gave a short account 
of all the plays, including “‘Love’s Riddle; a Pastoral Comedy, 
1633.’ Ali this, however, seems to have played little 
part in determining Cowley’s reputation. 


37 Op. cit., p. 309; the allusion apparently does not quite fit anything 
in the Dissertation (ed. 1723). 

38 Spence’s Anec., pp. 276-7. 

89 Genest, op. cit., II, 262. 

40 “Large Account of the Taste in Poetry,” in Durham, pp. 131-2. 

“! Remarks and Collections (Oxford, 1885-1914), I, 246. 

 Genest, op. cit., II, 500; III, 142. 

8 Tbid., X, 65-6. 

“ Quoted by Hill, “Dryden,” Lives, I, 368, n. 

® Poet. Reg., pp. 49-50. 
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5. The Prose 


The only entirely unexpected development which took 
place in Cowley’s reputation during this period was that 
which occurred to his prose, which includes the verse in his 
essays. It was not simply the essays which were known, 
however, but also the critical notes to the Davideis,“ the 
Proposition,” and Cowley’s own “Preface” to his 1656 
edition.** 

A very general familiarity with the essays was shown, 
however, chiefly by means of simple quotation and allusion, 
at least eight of the eleven essays having been known in 
this way. ‘‘Of My Self’ and “Of Greatness’? took the 
lead.“ The tone of the less frequent critical passages is 
easily illustrated. Steele, on July 11, 1711, wrote: 

It is from this Reflexion that I always read Mr. Cowley with the greatest 
Pleasure: His Magnanimity is as much above that of other considerable 
Men, as his Understanding; . . . and it is no small Satisfaction to those 
of the same Turn of Desire, that he produces the Authority of the wisest 
Men of the best Age of the World, to strengthen his Opinion of the ordinary 
Pursuits of Mankind.*° 


Other Spectator papers speak of “the excellent Mr. Cowley” 
(No. 251), of “that excellent epitaph” in “Of My Self” 
(No. 551), etc. Even Oldmixon, after another of his attacks 
on the wit of the Mistress, sorrowed because 


. . . for a Man who wrote Prose as well as any one, and had as much 
Wit, to waste so much of it in Prosaick Poetry, is a Matter of Lamentation 


4 Cf. Dennis, Grounds of Crit., in Durham, p. 176. 

47 Budgell, Spect., No. 67 (May 17, 1711). 

48 Hearne, op. cit. (July 29, 1712), III, 415-6. 

49 See, for example, Pope, “The Garden,” Works, IV, 430-1; Dunton, 
op. cit., pp. 85, 184, 239, 288, 441, 513, 524, 585-6, etc.; Felton, of. cit., 
p. 46; Mary Wortley Montagu, Works (London, 1803), I, 157, 162, and 
Leliers (Boston, 1884), p. 214; Spect., Nos. 114, 123, 251, 379, 406, 551, 562, 
610, 613; John Hughes, “Essay on Alleg. Poetry” (1715), in Durham, p. 87; 
Pope, Works, IX, 30-1; VI, 397; Welsted, “Perfection of Engl. Lang.” 
(1724), in Durham, p. 381; Oldmixon, op. cit., pp. 127, 343; Melmoth (May 
5, 1743), Letters of . . . Fitzosborne (London, 1795), p. 336. 

50 Spect., No. 114; the reference is to ‘Of Greatness.” 
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to all who know his Merit, and respect his Memory, which all Lovers of 
Good Sense and good Learning must do.*! 





In conclusion, two often misinterpreted passages in Pope’s 
poems about 1737 almost certainly refer to the essays and 
to the verses appended to them. At this time toward the 
fs end of his life Pope wrote thus: 








Though daring Milton sits sublime, 
In Spenser native muses play; 

Nor yet shall Waller yield to time, 
Nor pensive Cowley’s moral lay.* 


ib. This was without much doubt an echo of this slightly 
— earlier passage: 





Who now reads Cowley? if he pleases yet, 
His moral pleases, not his pointed wit: 4 
Forgot his epic, nay Pindaric art 

But still I love the language of his heart. . . .¥ 


Nothing else in Cowley’s works fits this description so well 
, as his reflective essays and poems, and Bishop Hurd, Joseph 
Warton, and Mr. Courthope agree. 


In this period, too, the editions of Cowley corroborate the 
testimony of the texts. Some decrease in the very great 
activity of the Restoration period would naturally be 
expected, both because Cowley had now been over thirty 
years dead and also because Addison and others had been 
vigorously attacking his wit. In spite of these two handicaps, 
however, it is rather surprizing to see how sales must have 
continued. In 1701 the seventh edition of the second and 
third parts of the works was brought out. In 1702, Cowley’s 
Letiers . . . Written ...to Mr. Bennett appeared in 
Miscellanea Aulica. In 1705 his Latin play was published 
as Fortune in Her Wits. ‘The Garden” appeared with 








1 Od. cit., p. 37. 
8 “Tmit. of Hor. 9 Ode, 4 Bk.,” Works, III, 419. 
8 “Tmit. of Hor. 1 Epis., 2 Bk.,” ibid., p. 353. 
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Evelyn’s Kalendar in 1706, 1729, etc. Tonson now came into 
the field and brought out a tenth edition of the works in 
1707-8; an eleventh in 1710-1; and a twelfth in 1721. In 
1716 “A Poem on the Civil War” re-appeared, this time in 
the sixth part of Dryden’s Miscellany Poems. ‘‘Love’s 
Chronicle” appeared in 1730 [?], and Cromwell in the Harleian 
Miscellany, 1745. 

The most important thing to note in interpreting the 
phenomena in this second period is that all of Cowley’s 
writings did not stand or fall together. Those works which 
best conformed to the literary standards which the age 
had formulated from the basis of the Restoration rose in 
esteem; those which violated the principles of reason and 
good sense, especially the Mistress, were debased. The 
didactic works, being also shaped into a fitting form by 
their very nature, suited the didactic tendencies of Pope’s 
contemporaries, who more than ever prided themselves on 
their “taste,” and abhorred the “Gothic” and abnormal.*** 

On the other hand, tho people, beginning with Dryden 
in 1700, were continually discovering that Cowley was 
“sunk in his reputation,” yet, when that discovery is made 
over and over again as a new and modern development, one 
begins to doubt. For instance, Gildon in 1718 wrote that 
“Cowley himself, so much ador’d for near Forty Years, 
loses every Day Ground with all those, who love Nature, 
and Harmony.’ Harte, in the thirties, commented: 
“What a run had Cowley for about thirty years, the editions 
are innumerable.—There has been no edition now for this 
long time.’’* In one passage, again, Oldmixon talked about 

% This circumstance seems to have led Grosart (op. cit., I, cxxxiii) to 
conjecture that Dryden was the author of the “Publisher to the Reader” 
passage quoted above, p. 604. 

“The present writer is now preparing an article which will show the 
attitude of the age of Pope toward the whole body of “Metaphysical 
Poets,” including Cowley. 

5 “Complete Art of Poetry,” in Durham, p. 38. 

5% See Spence, “Supplement” to Avec., p. 339. Harte evidently was 
unacquainted with Tonson’s three editions. 
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the vogue of the Mistress ‘about forty Years ago,” and in 
another, of Cowley’s fascination for him “thirty Years ago.”57 
A sense of time and historical perspective seems absent in 
all of these cases, so that one wonders whether Cowley was 
really so dead as many claimed. Indeed, practically everyone 
seemed to know him. Aaron Hill, therefore, while comparing 
Milton and Cowley, and altho prejudiced against the 
former because of political beliefs, probably came pretty 
close to the solution when he wrote, on June 1, 1730, that 
he would not fear to throw open his breast to one 


who, in contempt of the fashion we are fallen into, of decrying the works 
of the second, could have the courage to declare himself charmed, by both 
the muse and the man.** 


III. ScHorarty Criticism or Cow.ey (1746-1800) 


During the period following his death the popularity of 
Abraham Cowley rested in the hands of a wide general 
public, composed of all classes of readers. During the 
first half of the eighteenth century his works had begun to 
pass into the possession of a somewhat more restricted 
class, composed chiefly of literary men, clergy, and others 
of education. In the last period the general trend was 
toward the critics and scholars, such as Dr. Johnson, Bishop 
Hurd, Joseph Warton, Lord Kames, and Professor Beattie, 
altho a fairly wide acquaintance with his writings was also 
shown by the populace. 

The gap between the two latter periods was filled to a 
slight extent by such passing remarks as Robert Dodsley’s, 
about 1748, when he compared “Milton’s true sublime 


57 Ob. cit., pp. 36-7, 275; see also passage quoted on p. 612 of the present 
article. 

58 “To Mr. Richardson,” Rich. Corres. (London, 1804), I, 2-3. Samuel 
Richardson himself claimed Cowley as his favorite poet (see Erich Poetzsche, 
Samuel Richardsons Belesenheit, Kiel, 1908). 
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with Cowley’s wit,”! and by such classical documents 
as the “Poetical Scale” :? 











This scale is supposed to con 
sist of 20 degrees for each 
column, of which 19 may be} Genius | Judge- | Learn- | Versifi- 
attained in any one qualifica- ment ing cations 
tion, but the 20th was never 

yet attain’d to. 
Gere! Ga ind do a sar’ 16 12 10 14 
cs is chon he eit as xt 18 12 14 18 
NS raise oven nce gvcns 10 11 16 13 
0 Terre 19 14 14 19 
PINS oases 0 cccddenss 16 18 17 8 
shoe cscs a cadees ss 17 17 15 17 
EER ae pg ee 12 12 10 16 
SN ain: Sce 6-5 S00 0c nek bo 18 16 17 18 
_ SSR ene 18 16 17 18 
MRE eA ca cece awa oe 18 18 15 19 

















Cowley’s position here in relation to other men, as well as 
the balance in his qualities, is worth remarking. 

Really important general criticism, however, was such 
as was inaugurated by Professor Hugh Blair, of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, in his lectures from 1759 to 1762. Blair’s 
attribution of Cowley’s fate to the difference in taste in 
different ages was followed by many people; and his con- 
tempt for Cowley’s “laboured and unnatural conceits” and 


' for his lack of “simplicity” met with considerable approval.’ 


William Shenstone, however, about 1764-9, could still 


1“Art of Preaching,” in R. Anderson, Brit. Poets (London, 1795), XI, 98. 

2 Attributed to Goldsmith by Gibbs in the Bohn ed. of Goldsmith, IV, 
417 ff.; it appeared in the Lit. Mag., Jan., 1758, p. 6. 

3 Blair, Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres (London, 1812), I, 30; I, 
31. Other similar opinions were expressed by Hume, 1754-61, Hist. of 
Engl. (London, 1822), VII, 339; Cowper, 1784, ‘“Task,’’ Works (London 
and N. Y., 1889), p. 245; H. Walpole, June 26, 1785, Letters (Oxford, 1904 
ff.), XIII, 282. 
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mention “the wit of Cowley” as taking its place with the 
best qualities of the greatest writers.‘ 

James Beattie, Scotch poet and philosopher, characterized 
Cowley thus, in an essay composed in 1769: 

I know not whether any nation ever produced a more singular genius 
than Cowley. He abounds in tender thoughts, beautiful lines, and emphati- 
cal expressions, his wit is inexhaustible, and his learning extensive; but his 
taste is generally barbarous, and seems to have been formed upon such 
models as Donne, Martial, and the worst parts of Ovid: nor is it possible to 
read his longer poems with pleasure, while we retain any relish for the sim- 
plicity of antient composition. If this author’s ideas had been fewer, his 
conceits would have been less frequent; so that in one respect learning may 
be said to have hurt his genius. . . 


He also accused Cowley of “harshness.”* Thomas Gray, 
Apr. 15, 1770, also emphasized Cowley’s conceits in his 
own plans for a history of English poetry such as Thomas 
Warton was writing, when he distinguished a “third Italian 
school . . . carried to its height by Cowley.”” 

Since Thomas Warton’s history never reached a treatment 
of Cowley, Joseph Warton is more important to this study 
than is his brother. In the first volume of the Essay on the 
Writings and Genius of Pope, 1756, he placed Spenser, 
Shakespeare, and Milton, with perhaps Otway and Lee, 
among “sublime and pathetic poets.” 

In the second class should be placed, such as possessed the true poetical 
genius, in a more moderate degree, but had noble talents for moral and 
ethical poetry. At the head of these are DrypEN, DonNnE, DENHAM, 
Cow ey, CoNnGREVE.® 
This classification was attacked on one or two scores, and 
Warton later conformed by reducing Donne to the third 
class; but even the attacking Monthly Review held that 


‘Essay III, Essays on Men and Manners (London, 1787; in Harrison’s 
Brit. Classicks), VII, 6. 

5 Essays on Poetry and Music, etc. (Edinburgh, 1779), pp. 494-5. 

8 Ibid., p. 17. 

7 Gray, Letter to T. Warton, in the Aldine Gray (London, 1885), pp. cx- 
xii. 

8 “Ded.,” ap. cit. (London, 1756), p. xi. 
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“There can be no exception to the rank assigned that 
excellent genius [Cowley], whose works are a valuable 
mine of literary and poetic jewels.”® Nevertheless, in his 
second volume, 1782, Warton explained his position in this 
way, in discussing Cowley’s witticisms: 


It is painful to censure a writer of so amiable a mind, such integrity of 
manners, and such a sweetness of temper. His fancy was brilliant, strong, 
and sprightly; but his taste false and unclassical, even though he had much 
learning.’° 


And in his commentary on Pope’s Works, 1797, he ranked 


. . . Our most eminent poets, with respect to their learning, in the 
following order:—Milton, Spenser, Cowley, Butler, Donne, Jonson, Akenside, 
Gray, Dryden, Addison. 


He also praised Dr. Johnson’s “admirable observations in 
the Life of Cowley” on “Metaphysical Poetry.’”’” 

But Dr. Johnson dominated Cowley criticism much as 
he dominated a large portion of the literary world; and his 
praise was often hard to separate from his blame. Several 
passages in the early periodical essays are not of much value, 
but Boswell recorded that in 1773 Johnson asserted that 
there ‘‘is more sense in a line of Cowley than in a page (or a 
sentence, or ten lines,—7 am not quite certain of the very 
phrase) of Pope,” and represented Wilkes as saying in 
1781, “Upon the continent they all quote the vulgate 
Bible. Shakespeare is chiefly quoted here; and we also quote 
Pope, Prior, Butler, Waller, and sometimes Cowley.”” 
Early in his famous life of Cowley (1778-9), however, Johnson 
indicated the only sane attitude to take toward Cowley: 


Cow ey, like other poets who have written with narrow views and 
instead of tracing intellectual pleasure to its natural sources in the mind 


* Review of Warton’s Essay, Month. Rev., XIV, 535. 

10 Op. cit. (London, 1782), II, 45 ff. 

0 “Preface,”’ ed. of Pope (London, 1822), p. 15. 

22 Op. cit. (London, 1797), VI, 235, n. 

8 Boswell, Life of Johnson (ed. Hill, Oxford, 1887), V, 345; IV, 102. 
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of man, paid their court to temporary prejudices, has been at one time too 
much praised and too much neglected at another." 


Johnson also denominated Cowley the best of his rather 
queerly assorted “metaphysical” group,” and most critics 
have agreed with him here, altho lately the trend has been 
in favor of Donne.“ That Johnson’s real criticism, however, 
was an excellent example of the discriminative type is 
proved by the following passages: 


In the general review of Cowley’s poetry it will be found that he wrote 
with abundant fertility, but negligent or unskilful selection; with much 
thought, but with little imagery; that he is never pathetick, and rarely 
sublime, but always either ingenious or learned, either acute or profound. 
. . . He read much and yet borrowed little. 

His character of writing was indeed not his own; he unhappily adopted 
that which was predominant. . . . 

He was in his own time considered as of unrivalled excellence. . . 

. . . . Uponevery subject he thought for himself. . . . 

His diction was in his own time considered as negligent. . . . 

His versification seems to have had very little of his care. . . . 

It may be affirmed without any encomiastick fervour that he brought 
to his poetick labours a mind replete with learning, and that his pages are 
embellished with ali the ornaments which books could supply; that he 
was the first who imparted to English numbers the enthusiasm of the greater 
ode, and the gaiety of the less; that he was equally qualified for spritely 
sallies and for lofty flights; that he was among those who freed translation 
from servility . . . ; and that if he left versification yet improvable, he 
left likewise from time to time such specimens of excellence as enabled 


succeeding poets to improve it. 


4 Op. cit., I, 18. 

% Ibid., pp. 22, 35. 

4a For a discussion of this topic, especially of Donne’s metrical technic, 
see the present writer’s article, ‘The Reputation of John Donne as Metrist,’ 
Sewanee Review, XXX (i922, No. 4), 1-12. 

6 Ibid., pp. 55-65, passim. Others of the more important critical 
biographies of Cowley during this period are the following: a complete and 
favorable account in the Biographia Britannica (London, 1750), with even 
more favorable additions by Dr. Kippis in the second edition (1789), IV, 
366-82 (the Encyc. Brit. based its early account almost entirely on this one); 
a still more laudatory one in “Mr. Cibber’s” widely known Lives of the Pcets 
of Great Britain and Ireland (London, 1753), II, 42-62; a discriminative, 
but generally favorable, one in James Granger’s popular Biographical History 
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Yet the tendency from the publication of the Lives onward, 
even more than before it, has been to overlook Cowley’s good 
points and to fasten only upon his bad ones. A critic in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for Jan., 1795, may stand for his 
class: “This writer is ranked among the metaphysical 
poets; his wit is factitious, his genius artificial, if I may so 
express myself.” He then practically refused to admit 
Cowley ‘“‘to be really a poet.’”!7 


1. Latin Poetry, Anacreontics, Pindarics 


It was only in the latter half of the eighteenth century 
that Cowley’s own Pindarics joined a great deal of his epic 
and other lyric verse as a subject for directly unfavorable 
criticism; at the same time, however, his Latin poetry and 
Anacreontics retained their former status. Johnson held 
that Cowley’s Latin was superior to Milton’s; that “Cowley, 
without much loss of purity or elegance, accommodates the 
diction of Rome to his own conceptions’’; but that the Latin 
of Thomas May improved on both.'® The Plantarum was 
also known.'® Several men, moreover, complimented the 
Anacreontics. Hume, for instance, after a violent attack 
on Cowley’s various faults, added: 


Great ingenuity, however, 1d vigour of thought, sometimes break out 
amidst these unnatural conceptions: a few anacreontics surprise us by 
their ease and gaiety. . . .2° 


Bishop Hurd, in a critical note to the Anacreontics in his 
selected edition, 1772, insisted that 


The Anacreontics shew, that the author wanted neither ease of expres- 


of England (London, 1824—1st ed., 1769), III, 123-4, 244-5; and another 
just and discriminating one in Henry Headley’s Select Beauties of Ancient 
English Poetry (London, 1810—1st ed., 1787), I, iii-vi. 

17 Gent. Mag., LXV, 17. 

18 “Cowley,” op. cit., pp. 12-3; and “Milton,” p. 87. 

19 See the Adventurer, No. 39 (Mar. 20, 1753); and Gent. Mag. (Oct., 
1787), LVI, 847. 

20 Hist. of Engl., VU, 339. 
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sion nor the grace of numbers, when he followed the bent of his own taste 
and genius.” 


Johnson tempered his praise thus: 


. . . . Of those songs dedicated to festivity and gaiety, . . . he has 
given rather a pleasing than a faithful representation, having retained their 
spriteliness, but lost their simplicity. . . . 

These little pieces will be found more finished in their kind than any 
other of Cowley’s works. . . . 

The A nacreontiques therefore of Cowley give now all the pleasure which 
they ever gave. If he was formed by nature for one kind of writing more 
than for another, his power seems to have been greatest in the familiar and 
festive.” 


Blair compared them with the Pindarics to the great dis- 
advantage of the latter: 


As to professed Pindaric Odes, they are, with a few exceptions, so in- 
coherent, as seldom to be intelligible. Cowley, at all times harsh, is doubly 
so in his Pindaric Compositions. In his Anacreontic Odes, he is much hap- 
pier. They are smooth and elegant; and, indeed, the most agreeable, and 
the most perfect, in their kind, of all Mr. Cowley’s Poems.* 


A new translation of Pindar in 1749, by Gilbert West, 
was probably largely responsible for renewing the discussion 
of Cowley’s odes. In his own preface, West called attention 
to the absence, in Pindar, of “‘the far-fetched thoughts, the 
witty extravagances, and puerile concetti of Mr. Cowley and 
the rest of his imitators,’’ and pointed out the difference in 
form between the two, but nevertheless qualified his criti- 
cism by adding: 

I say not this to detract from Mr. Cowley, whose genius, perhaps, was 
not inferior to that of Pindar himself, or either of those two other great 
poets, Horace and Virgil, whose names have been bestowed upon him, 
but chiefly to apologize for my having ventured to translate the same 


odes; and to prepare the reader for the wide difference between many parts 
of kis translations and mine.* 


2 Select Works of Mr. A. Cowley (London, 1777), I, 138. 

2 “Cowley,” op. cit., pp. 39-40. 

2 Op. cit., III, 134. 

% See the Month. Rev. (May, 1749), I, 39-40; also Chalmers, XIII, 144. 
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It is evident that Cowley’s popularity still bore considerable 
weight; indeed, some people were still surprized to discover 
that Pindar’s own odes were built on a regular scheme.” 

The use to which much of Cowley’s work was being put 
at this time may be illustrated by a passage from Blair’s 
lecture on “Comparison, Antithesis, Interrogation, Exclama- 
tion, and Other Figures of Speech”’: 

Nothing is more opposite to the design of this Figure [Comparison], 
than to hunt after a great number of coincidences in minute points, merely 
to shew how far the poet’s wit can stretch the resemblance. This is Mr. 
Cowley’s common fault; whose Comparisons generally run out so far, as to 
become rather a studied exercise of wit, than an illustration of the principal 
object. We need only open his works, his odes especially, to find instances 
every where.* 


A mere citation to prove a point of rhetoric is far from 
flattering. 

Criticism of the Pindarics at its extremest was represented 
by the Rev. Vicesimus Knox’s “On the Merits of Cowley as 
a Poet,” in his Essays, Moral and Literary (1778-9). Knox 
attributed Cowley’s high position during the Restoration 
simply to Sprat’s praises, but even he found it impossible 
to leave the subject without a word of praise for Cowley’s 
Latin and his Anacreontics: 


That he could ever be esteemed as a Pindaric poet, is a curious literary 
phaenomenon. He totally mistook his own genius when he thought of 
imitating Pindar. He totally mistook the genius of Pindar, when he thought 
his own incoherent sentiments and numbers bore the least resemblance to 
the wild, yet regular sublimity of the Theban. . . . Wit of any kind 
would be improperly displayed in such composition; but to increase the 
absurdity, the wit of Cowley is often false. . . . 

That he had a taste for Latin poetry, and wrote in it with e’egance, the 
well-known Epitaph on himself, upon his retirement, and an admirable 
imitation of Horace, are full proofs. . . . But still he had great merit; 
and I must confess I have read some of his Latin verses with more pleasure 
than any of his English afforded.’ 


% “Mr. Jones, of Welwyn,” in Spence, “Sup.,”’ to Anec., p. 349. 

% Op. cit., I, 405. 

27 Op. cit. (London, 1787), III, 435-8; see also p. 480 for appreciative 
passage on Anacreontics. 
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Beattie, too, asseverated that the Pindarics were “destitute 
of harmony, simplicity, and every other classical grace,” 
but prefaced this remark by stating that “his imitations of 
Anacreon are almost the only parts of him that are now 
remembered or read.’”* Richard Hurd explained Cowley’s 
harshness in a note to “Brutus”: 


It has been generally supposed, that Mr. Cowley had no ear for harmony, 
and even no taste of elegant expression. And one should be apt to think so, 
from his untuned verse and rugged style: but the case was only this: Donne 
and Jonson were the favourite poets of the time, and therefore the models, 
upon which our poet was ambitious to form himself. But unfortunately 
these poets affected harsh numbers and uncooth [sic] expression, and what 
they affected, easily came to be looked upon as beauties. 


Johnson waxed somewhat ironic at Cowley’s expense: 


The Pindarique Odes have so long enjoyed the highest degree of poet- 
ical reputation that I am not willing to dismiss them with unabated censure; 
and surely, though the mode of their composition be erroneous, yet many 
parts deserve at least that admiration which is due to great comprehension 
of knowledge and great fertility of fancy. The thoughts are often new 
and often striking, but the greatness of one part is disgraced by the little- 
ness of another; and total negligence of language gives the noblest concep- 
tions the appearance of a fabric, august in the plan, but mean in the material. 
Yet surely those verses are not without a just claim to praise; of which it 
may be said with truth, that no one but Cowley could have written them.*® 


Nevertheless, Johnson dropped a good word for the regular 
odes, “Of Wit,” and “On the Death of Mr. Crashaw,’’*! 
and even in 1791 Boswell approved of a thought “elegantly 
expressed”’ in the irregular “Ode upon His Majesty’s Res- 
toration and Return.’ After all, indeed, the 1797 Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica took the most justifiable position—one 
of compromise—when it disagreed with Congreve’s attack 
on Pindarics, maintained that there were many Pindarics 
(or “rather . . . irregular odes’’) deserving commendation, 


8 Op. cit., p. 495. 

29 Cowley, I, 168, n. 

3° “Cowley,” op. cit., p. 48; see also pp. 44, 47. 
31 Op. cit., pp. 36, 39. 

® Boswell, Johnson, V, 333, n. 
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and argued that undoubtedly many of their writers deviated 
from Pindar’s method thru choice rather than ignorance; 
nevertheless, it failed to mention Cowley by name.* 


2. The Mistress and Other Lyrics 


The lyrics perhaps represent best of all the academic and 
instructive use to which much of Cowley’s poetry was put 
during this period. Blair, in his lecture on “Metaphor,” 
likened many of Cowley’s figures to an “enigma,” and quoted 
from “The Stubborn Heart” and “To Sleep” to show 
“how forced and obscure”’ they were.*4 Lord Kames (Henry 
Home), in his Elements of Criticism, 1762, cited Cowley 
in discussing fantastic causes which have no relation to the 
effect produced, and again for “verbal antithesis.”** A good 
example of his didactic method is the following: 


Thirdly, these figures, a metaphor especially, ought not to be crowded 
with many minute circumstances; for in that case it is scarcely possible 
to avoid obscurity. A metaphor above all ought to be short: it is difficult, 
for any time, to support a lively image of a thing being what we know it is 
not; and for that reason, a metaphor drawn out to any length, instead of 
illustrating or enlivening the principal subject, becomes disagreeable by 
overstraining the mind. Here Cowley is extremely licentious: take the fol- 
lowing instance. . . .¥ 


In similar illustrative passages, Kames quoted from no 
less than eight of Cowley’s lyrics of this type.*” 
Nevertheless, some of these poems were still enjoyed. 
Hurd, for instance, in 1764 called “The Complaint” “one 
of the prettiest of Cowley’s smaller Poems,’ because of its 
“highly poetical” plan, its “natural and beautiful’ expres- 
sion, and its “air of melancholy,” in spite of its occasional 


38 See under “Poetry,”’ Ency. Brit. (1797), XV, 224.—Even Johnson, how- 
ever, believed that Congreve “first taught the English writers that Pindar’s 
odes were regular’ (“‘Congreve,” Lives, II, 234). 

* Op. cit., I, 352. 

% Op. cit. (N. Y., 1858), pp. 187, 190. 

% Tbid., p. 372. 

37 Tbid., pp. 246, 387-8, etc. 
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unpleasing “‘numbers.’** Moreover, several passages similar 
to the following are to be found in the same author’s running 
commentary on his selected works of Cowley in 1772: 


This agreeable Ballad [‘“The Chronicle’”’] has had justice done to it. 
Nothing is more famous, even in our days, than Cowley’s mistresses. 


Johnson’s analysis resulted thus: as far back as Oct. 6, 
1759, after commending ‘“The Wayting-Maid,” he had 
written: 


Cowley seems to have possessed the power of writing easily beyond any 
other of our poets; yet his pursuit of remote thoughts led him often into 
harshness of expression.*® 


In the “Life” he also selected, as follows: 


His Miscellanies contain a collection of short compositions, written some 
as they were dictated by a mind at leisure, and some as they were called 
forth by different occasions; with great variety of style and sentiment, 
from burlesque levity to awful grandeur. Such an assemblage of diversified 
excellence no other poet has hitherto afforded. To choose the best among 
many good is one of the most hazardous attempts of criticism. 


His favorites, however, were “The Motto” and “The 
Chronicle.” Nevertheless, in “On the Death of Hervey”’ 


. there is much praise, but little passion . . . . when he wishes to 
make us weep, he forgets to weep himself, and diverts his sorrow by imagi- 
ning how his crown of bays, if he had it, would crackle in the fire... . 
But the power of Cowley is not so much to move the affections, as to exercise 
the understanding. 


As for many of the poems in the Mistress, 


They are neither courtly nor pathetick, have neither gallantry nor fond- 
ness. His praises are too far-sought and too hyperbolical, either to express 
love or to excite it: every stanza is crouded [sic] with darts and flames, 
with wounds and death, with mingled souls, and with broken hearts. . 

. The compositions are such as might have been written for penance 
by a 5 hermit, or for hire by a philosophical rhymer who had only heard of 


38 Moral and Political Dialogues; with Letters on Chivalry and Romance 
(London, 1771), I, 131, n. 

39 Op. cit., I, 156, n. 

# Idler, No. 77. 
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another sex; for they turn the mind only on the writer, whom, without think- 
ing on a woman but as the subject for his talk, we sometimes esteem as 
learned and sometimes despise as trifling, always admire as ingenious, 
and always condemn as unnatural." 


This was the passage which so tickled Boswell’s Scotch sense 
of humor that he wrote, in 1791: 


Why may not a poet suppose himself to have the gout, as well as suppose 
himself to be in love, of which we have innumerable instances, and which 
has been admirably ridiculed by Johnson in his Life of Cowley?# 


3. The Davideis 


By this time the Davideis was practically dead, and even 
the few who knew it condemned it, altho even they did not 
think it worth discussing at much length. The Philosophy 
of Rhetoric (1776) of George Campbell, another schoolmaster, 
under “‘Hobbes’s account of laughter examin’d,”’ referred 
to Cowley’s “description of envy exaggerated to absurdity,” 
in the first book of the epic,“ and later on, after another 
allusion, added: “What an insatiable appetite has this 
bastard-philosophy for absurdity and _ contradiction!’ 
Beattie, in the same year, mentioned the Davideis i1 three 
or four remarks similar to those he had made in other con- 
nections; for instance: 

Nothing has a worse effect, than descriptions too long, too frequent, 
or too minute; witness the Davideis of Cowley. . . . From Virgil’s Pulcher- 
rina Dido, and the simile of Diana amidst her nymphs, our fancy may form 


for itself a picture of feminine loveliness and dignity more perfect than 
ever Cowley or Ovid could exhibit in their most elaborate descriptions. 


Or this, bearing on incongruous ideas depending on the same 
verb: 


In all wit of this sort when laughter is intended, it will perhaps be neces- 
sary to blend greatness with littleness, or to form some other glaring conceit. 


| Op. cit., pp. 35-42, passim. 

* Boswell, Johnson, I, 179. 

* Op. cit. (Edinburgh, 1816), I, 80. 
“ Tbid., II, 95. 
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Ovid and Cowley are fond of these conceits, but seldom raise a smile by 
them, and surely did not intend any. . . . 


Johnson, altho making some errors in his figures, nevertheless 
summarized the case justly when he wrote: 


. . . . That we have not the whole Devideis is, however, not much to be 
regretted, for in this undertaking Cowley is, tacitly at least, confessed 
to have miscarried. There are not many instances of so great a work 
produced by an author generally read and generally praised that has crept 
through a century with so little regard. Whatever is said of Cowley, is 
meant of his other works. Of the Davideis no mention is made; it never 
appears in books nor emerges in conversation. By the Spectator it has once 
been quoted, by Rymer it has once been praised, and by Dryden, in Mac 
Flecknoe, it has once been imitated; nor do I recollect much other notice 
from its publication till now in the whole succession of English literature. 

Of this silence and neglect, if the reason be inquired, it will be found 
partly in the choice of the subject, and partly in the performance of the 
work. ... 

To the subject, thus originally indisposed to the reception of poetic 
embellishments, the writer brought little that could reconcile impatience or 
attract curiosity. Nothing can be more disgusting than a narrative spangled 
with conceits, and conceits are all that the Davideis supplies.” 


The following passage, indeed, written in 1782, apparently 
manifests the nearest approach to a sympathetic reference 
which the epic received during the latter part of the century: 

Ingenuous Cow ey, the fond dupe of wit, 
Seems like a vapour o’er the field to flit; 


In David's praise he strikes some Epic notes, 
But soon down Lethe’s stream their dying murmur floats.” 


No one in that would accuse Hayley of sycophancy. 


4. The Plays 
If Cowley’s epic was now moribund, his plays were dead. 
Johnson and Hurd, with two or three others, seem to have 
been the only ones to know them; still, the first commended 
the Cutter: 


For the rejection of this play it is difficult now to find the reason; it 


% Op. cit., pp. 92, 329-30, n.; see also pp. 66, n.; 253. 
#® “Cowley,” op. cit., pp. 49-51. 
47 William Hayley, An Essay on Epic Poetry (London, 1782), p. 64. 
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certainly has, in a very great degree, the power of fixing attention and 
exciting merriment. . . . It appears, however, from the Theatrical Register 
of Downes the prompter, to have been popularly considered as a satire on 
the Royalists.** 


Johnson also cited Cowley as one who probably helped 
“in the original draft of The Rehearsal.’’*® Hurd, too, said 
that the Cutter had “considerable merit,’ and would have 
liked to print it.5° 


5. The Prose 


The increasing appreciation of his prose, for which Cowley 
is undoubtedly most widely read today, was revealed in 
this period by an important change in the type of reference 
toit. An allusion or a quotation in most cases was no longer 
sufficient (altho there were still many references of this sort), 
but more and move frequently the writer was not content 
until he had expressed his enjoyment frankly, in so many 
words. The best known essays were still “Of My Self” 
and “Of Greatness,” but it is worth noticing that much 
less than before was acquaintance confined to the essays 
alone. Not a single unfavorable reference, moreover, is 
discoverable, with the exception of possibly one or two 
which apply to ideas and opinions rather than to style.®! 

The growing historical point of view in literary matters 
is well illustrated in the treatment of the prose. In July, 
1756, the Monthly Review, in describing the seventeenth 
century, disagreed with Joseph Warton’s suggestion that 
“Our stile in prose was but beginning to be polished,” 
by replying that “If Cowley had not wrote Essays, Dryden 
Prefaces, . . . we should, perhaps, have agreed with our 
Author.’*? Moreover, on Nov. 24, 1759, Goldsmith, in 
describing “The Augustan Age of England,” when the 


48 “Cowley,” op. cit., p. 14. 

49 “Waller,” ibid., p. 282. 

5° Cowley, I, 91, n. 

51 See, for instance, Johnson, Rambler, No. 6 (Apr. 7, 1750). 
8 Review of Warton’s Essay, op. cit., XV, 57. 
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English “language and literature arrived at its highest 
perfection,” made this prediction: “The time seems to be 
at hand, when justice will be done to Mr. Cowley’s prose, 
as well as poetical writings . . . .”“* Hurd was always the 
most sympathetic of critics and the most enthusiastic about 
the prose. In 1764 he had written: “Lords and wits may 
decide of the qualities of Mr. COWLEY’S head, as they please; 
but, so long as these Essays remain, they will oblige all 
honest men Zo love the language of his heart” ;* and in 1772 
defended his author still more valiantly and sympathetically: 


In these discourses (as in every thing, indeed, which Mr. Cowley wrote in 
prose) we have a great deal of good sense, embellished by a lively, but very 
natural expression. The sentiments flow from the heart, and generally, 
in a vein of pure and proper English.—What a force must he have put on 
himself, when he complied with the false taste of his age, in his poetical, 
which he too modestly thought, his best works?® 


Joseph Warton, after naming most of the prose compositions, 
said that Cowley “appears to be one of the best prose 
writers of his time.’** Vicesimus Knox, after demolishing 
Cowley’s verse, came to his prose and asserted that here 
Cowley was an elegant, a pleasing, a judicious writer, and 
that it was much to be lamented that he did not devote a 
greater part of his time to a kind of writing which appeared 
natural to him, and in which he excelled.57 Johnson was of 
the same opinion: 


After so much criticism on his Poems, the Essays which accompany 
them must not be forgotten. . . . No author ever kept his verse and his 
prose at a greater distance from each other. His thoughts are natural, 
and his style has a smooth and placid equability, which has never yet 


53 Bee, No. VIII. 

“On Retirement,” Dialogues, I, 126, n. As early as 1751, Hurd had 
made the same point in his ‘Marks of Imitation,’ appended to his Horace 
(London, 1766; III, 180-1). 

% Cowley, II, 83, n.; see also II, 196, n., where he called Cowley the 
better of “our two great models of essay-writing”— Cowley and Montaigne. 

% Essay on Pope, I, 42. 

57 Essays, LI, 438-40. 
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obtained its due commendation. Nothing is far-sought, or hard-laboured; 
but all is easy without feebleness, and familiar without grossness.** 


Johnson also called attention to Cowley’s unnoticed 
critical ability: 

. . » Cowley’s critical abilities have not been sufficiently observed: 
the few decisions and remarks which his prefaces and his notes on the 


Davideis supply were at that time accessions to English literature, and shew 
such skill as raises our wish for more examples.*? 


Cowley’s two other prose works, the Proposition and 
Cromwell, were both favorably known. Hurd compared the 
former to Milton’s Tractate on Education, and found that 
Cowley’s “was better digested and is the less fanciful.’’®° 
Knox mentioned Cowley and Milton as taking the lead 
in such projects." As for the latter, it was used by Hume 
in his History,® and finally eulogized by Hurd as 


. the best of our author’s prose-works. The subject, which he had 
much at heart, raised his genius. There is something very noble, and almost 
poetical, in the plan of this Vision; and a warm vein of eloquence runs 
quite through it. 


After all, then, was not Samuel Richardson deceiving 
himself on June 4, 1750, when he wondered why Cowley 
was so absolutely neglected? 


Cowley has great merit with me; and the greater, as he is out of fashion 
in this age of taste. And yet I wonder he is so absolutely neglected, as he 
wants not point and turn, and wit, and fancy, and an imagination very 
brilliant. . . .™ 


How far right was Richardson when he went on to stigmatize 


58 “Cowley,” op. cit., p. 64. 

59 Tbid., p. 38; see also p. 54, and under “Dryden,” pp. 410-1. In Ram- 
bler, No. 6, Johnson also showed his acquaintance with the 1656 preface. 
6 Cowley, I, 219. 

6 Liberal Education (London, 1781), p. 165, n. 

® Op. cit., VII, 287. 

% Cowley, II, 1. 
 Corres., II, 229. 
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the age as one of “dictionary-learning and index-learning,”’ 
and when he did not disdain to praise even the Mistress in 
Pamela and Clarissa?® At any rate, if he was not right 
about Cowley’s popularity in 1750, it is undeniable that 
a new viewpoint soon entered in, coincident with the “Ro- 
mantic Revival’’*—a viewpoint which was summarized by 
the 1797 Encyclopaedia Britannica in its article on Cow- 
ley, which concluded thus: 


So many of Cowley’s productions being now esteemed scarcely worthy 
of a perusal, while others of them are distinguished by their beauty, Dr. 
Aurd [sic] (the present bishop of Worcester) thought proper to make a selec- 
tion of them, which he published in 1772. . . . 


The tendency of the last period, then, was toward editing 
and selecting. In 1755 some of Cowley’s specimens were 
appended to Martialis Epigrammata Selecta. Hurd’s 
selected edition of the works, in 1772, however, was probably 
the most important of all, for a second edition came out 
in the same year, a third in 1777, and a fourth by 1783, 
all occasioning some comment. In 1773, “select poems” 
appeared in volume VII of the British Poets. The poetical 
works appeared in J. Bell’s Poets of Great Britain, 1777, 


% See Poetzsche, op. cit., passim. 

% The present writer is now at work on an article which will attempt 
to point out the parts played by Cowley and the other “Metaphysical 
Poets” in the Romantic Revival during the latter eighteenth century. 

% See John Nichols, Illustrations of the . . . 18th Cent. (London, 1817- 
58), V, 674. 

67 Johnson first disapproved of the idea of selecting and thus mutilating, 
but later retracted (Boswell, ITI, 29, 227). The Morning Chronicle for 
Jan. 30, 1776, wrote: “The learned Editor has cleared the Works of Cowley 
from many false thoughts, from ill-placed wit, and great puerilities; yet he 
certainly deprived us of many fine flights of true poetry and of some dis- 
tinguishing marks which distinguish Cowley from every other poet.” 
(Quoted in Nichols, Lit. Anec., London, 1812-5, VI, 484, n.) The Monthly 
Review had already (Jan., 1773; XLVIII, 13-8) made the same complaint. 
When the Gent. Mag., however, printed (Mar., 1776; XLVJ, 115) the note 
from the Chronicle, another correspondent replied in defense of Hurd, claim- 
ing the necessity of selection (June, 1776; XLVI, 380). 
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and again in 1782. The poems and the essays were included 
in Johnson’s Works of the English Poets, 1779, and the 
essays reprinted there in 1790. John Nichols printed three 
of Cowley’s juvenile poems in 1781, and characterized their 
author.** Joseph Ritson also made selections in 1783 and 
1793. The poetical works also appeared in R. Anderson’s 
Poets of Great Britain, 1792. Even the History of Plants 
was revived as late as 1795. 

With these facts in mind, a true estimate of Wordsworth’s 
analysis in 1815 may be obtained: 


About the time when the Pindaric odes of Cowley and his imitators, 
and the productions of that class of curious thinkers whom Dr. Johnson 
has strangely styled metaphysical Poets, were beginning to lose something 
of that extravagant admiration which they had excited, the ‘Paradise 
Lost’ made its appearance. [Query: was this the situation in 1667?] . . . 
Dr. Johnson has fallen into a gross mistake when he attempts to prove, by 
the sale of the work, that Milton’s Countrymen were ‘just to it’ upon its 
first appearance. . . . How careless must a writer be who can make this 
assertion in the face of so many existing title pages to belie it! Turning to 
my own shelves, I find the folio of Cowley, seventh edition, 1681... . 
I well remember that, twenty-five years ago, the booksellers’ stalls in 
London swarmed with the folios of Cowley. This is not said in disparage- 
ment of that able writer and amiable man; but merely to show that, if 
Milton’s work were not more read, it was not because readers did not exist 


at the time.”° 


Not only did Cowley have readers enough for a seventh 
edition by 1681, as Wordsworth indicated, but he still 
had a presentable number “twenty-five years’ before 
1815 also, as Wordsworth failed to insist, and this number 
did not compare unfavorably with that of Milton and 


Dryden.” 


68 4 Select Collection of Poems . . . (London, 1780-2), VII, 70-5. 

89 4 Select Collection of English Songs. . . (London, 1813), I, 151; II, 
26; 181. Also The English Anthology (London, 1793-4), I, 74-8. 

70 “Essay, Supplementary to the Preface, 1815,”’ Poet. Works (Cambr. 
ed., N. Y., 1904), p. 810. 

The writer is indebted for the following material, as well as for valu- 
able critical help, to his friend and colleague, Professor R. S. Crane, of North- 
western University. 
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An examination of 206 book sale catalogs, dating from 
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That the owners of these 145 copies of Cowley in 206 libraries 
existing in the third period were sufficiently diverse to repre- 
sent a general public may be seen from the following names: 
Rev. Dr. Rooke; Earl of Macclesfield; J. Wilkes; Sir James 
Colbrooke; Hayter, Bishop of London; Another Gentleman; 
H. Fielding; A General Officer; Ed. Jacob, Esq.; A Divine 
of the Ch. of Eng.; Spencer Cowper, Dean of Durham; 
A Gentleman Lately Deceased; Dr. Edward Archer; John 
Landon, Esq., F.R.S.; Mr. Leathers, Apothecary; Gentleman 
in Army Going Abroad; etc., etc. 

For the purpose of comparing Cowley’s popularity with 
those whose reputation has never been questioned, the 
following figures are given: in the same 206 libraries there 
were 236 copies of the various works of Dryden, and 341 
of those of Milton. 

The interpretation of these phenomena during the 
third period seems to be somewhat as follows. Almost 
nobody praised Cowley unequivocally; in fact, most 
people—perhaps in accordance with a “fashion’’—decried 
him; but still a very great number read him.™* Criticism 
centered upon two chief things: his “wit” and his “harsh- 
ness,”’ neither of which were in accordance with the “‘taste’’ 
of the age. Plenty of writers on the then youthful science 
of aesthetics summed up their general principles of criticism 
without any reference at all to Cowley, and yet it is easy 
to see how he would fall under their ban. Joseph Warton 
epitomized many more formal treatises when he wrote, on 
June 28, 1753: 


In every species of writing, whether we consider style or sentiment, 
simplicity isa beauty. . . . A redundancy of metaphors, a heap of sounding 
and florid epithets, remote allusions, sudden flashes of wit, lively and epi- 
grammatic turns, dazzle the imaginations, and captivate the minds of 
vulgar readers, who are apt to think the simple manner unanimated and 
dull, for want of being acquainted with the models of the great antique. . . . 


7a A similar development took place in the case of another popular 
seventeenth century poet; see the present writer’s article, ‘The Literary 
Legend of Francis Quarles,’ Mod. Phil., XX (1923), 225-240. 
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Among ourselves, no writer has, perhaps, made so happy and judicious a 
mixture of plain and figurative turns as Addison, who was the first that 
banished from the English, as Boileau from the French, every species of bad 
eloquence and false wit, and opened the gates of the Temple of Taste to 
his fellow citizens.” 


Very few of Cowley’s writings which did not qualify in 
these requirements of the refined taste survived in the 
eighteenth century, altho ever since then most of his works 
have been undergoing a slow rehabilitation. 

Before stating the final conclusions of this study, it may 
be valuable to adduce in condensed form some further 
evidence to show that the results so far arrived at have been 
based on sufficiently broad foundations. The accompanying 
tables, which list and classify all the material so far collected 
on Cowley, are necessarily approximate only, but a little 
study will show them none the less valuable on that account. 























Favor- | Unfavor- Discrim- Non- Totals 
able able inative | critical 

I. 1660-17007 
1. General......... 45 0 6 20 71 
2. Latin poetry.... 3 0 1 5 9 

Anacreontics. . .. 1 0 0 0 1 

Pindarics....... 23 2 4 11 40 

Regular odes... . 1 0 0 3 4 
3. Mistress, etc... .. 12 2 2 14 30 
4. Davideis........ 13 2 3 7 25 
Di iia s nw aeces + 1 0 4 9 
G. BOON. dink cc 6 0 0 5 11 

SOS Bis. 6s 108 7 16 69 200 











7 World, No. 26. 

% This table is based on remarks from the following sources: Joseph 
Addison, Athenian Mercury, John Aubrey, Capt. John Ayloffe, Philip Ayres, 
Mrs. Jane Barker, Richard Baxter, Sir Thomas Pope Blount, Roger Boyle, 
Tom Brown, Samuel Butler, Knightly Chetwood, Lord Clarendon, Daniel 
Defoe, Sir John Denham, John Dennis, J. Downes, John Dryden, the Rev. 
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II. 1701-1745" 
1. General......... 33 16 6 25 80 
2. Latin poetry.... 0 0 1 0 1 
Anacreontics. ... 3 0 0 2 5 
Pindarics....... 14 1 3 17 35 
Regular odes.... 2 0 0 7 9 
3. Mistress, etc..... 5 10 6 18 39 
4. Davideis........ 6 7 1 7 21 
5 ae 3 0 0 4 7 
6. Prose. 8 0 0 37 45 
; Pe eee 74 34 17 117 242 




















Edmund Elys, Sir John Evelyn, Thomas Flatman, Gentleman’s Journal, 
Charles Gildon, Richard Graham, Henry Keepe, Gerard Langbaine, Sir 
George Mackenzie, the Earl of Mulgrave, John Oldham, Alexander Oldys, 
the Earl of Orrery, Thomas Otway, Samuel Pepys, Mrs. Katherine Philips, 
Edward Phillips, Matthew Prior, the Earl of Rochester, Thomas Rymer, 
Charles Scarborough, Elkanah Settle, Bishop Thomas Sprat, Jonathan 
Swift, the Rev. Thomas Tanner, Nahum Tate, James Tyrrell, William 
Walsh, J. Whitehall, William Winstanley, Anthony 4 Wood, T. Wood, 
Dr. S. Woodford, William Wotton, Dr. Thomas Yalden, and ten or a 
dozen anonymous writers. 

% This table is based on remarks from the following sources: Joseph 
Addison, Anne Annesley, Applebee's Journal, Joshua Barnes, William 
Broome, Tom Brown, Eustace Budgell, Edward Bysshe, Lady Mary Chud- 
leigh, the Rev. William Clarke, William Congreve, Mrs. E. Cooper, Sir J. 
Cotton, W. Coward, John Dennis, William Duncombe, John Dunton, 
Thomas Ellwood, the Rev. Henry Felton, Elijah Fenton, Henry Fielding (?), 
Dr. Philip Francis, Richard Friend, Gentleman’s Magazine, Charles Gildon, 
Guardian, the Rev. Walter Harte, Thomas Hearne, Aaron Hill, John Hughes, 
David Hume, Lawrence Jackson, Giles Jacob, William King, Dr. Edward 
Littleton, London Magazine, William Melmoth, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, Thomas Morell, (the Earl of Mulgrave), John Oldmixon, Major 
Richardson Pack, William Pattison, Ambrose Philips, Alexander Pope, 
Post-Angel, Post-Boy, Matthew Prior, Allan Ramsay, Mrs. Randolph, 
Jonathan Richardson, Samuel Richardson, the Bishop of Rochester, Richard 
Steele, Jonathan Swift, Universal Spectator, Dr. Isaac Watts, Leonard 
Welsted, Samuel Wesley, the Countess of Winchelsea, Dr. Thomas Yalden, 
Edward Young, and seven or eight anonymous writers. 
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III. 1746-1800" 
1. General........ 32 23 35 47 137 
2. Latin poetry. ... 9 2 1 8 20 
Anacreontics. . .. 10 1 0 6 17 
Pindarics....... 4 15 8 18 45 
Regular odes. ... 5 4 0 6 15 
3. Misiress, etc..... 13 13 2 14 42 
4. Davideis........ 0 12 1 8 21 
RRR ree 6 0 1 14 
i Rae 27 0 0 31 58 
NS 5 iiesicastes 106 70 48 145 369 




















These tables may be summarized as follows: 

In the first period, the general references are overwhelming- 
ly in Cowley’s favor. In the second, they are almost counter- 
poised by the unfavorable, while the non-critical references 
increase. In the third period, there is a notably greater 


% This table is based on remarks from the following sources: Robert 
Alves, Robert Anderson, Annual Register, David E. Baker, the Rev. J. 
Bannister, Dr. James Beattie, J. Bell, W. Beltcher. Richard Berenger, Dr. 
Hugh Blair, James Boswell, Mrs. Brooke, Dr. George Campbell, Elizabeth 
Carter, Theophilus Cibber (Robert Shiels?), William Clarke, Connoisseur, 
William Cowper, William Craig, Critical Review,{Thos. Davies, Dr. Patrick 
Delany, Isaac D’Israeli, Robert Dodsley, Dr. James Dunbar, George Ellis, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, the Rev. Francis Fawkes, Genileman’s Magazine, 
Oliver Goldsmith, the Rev. James Granger, Thomas Gray, Sir John Hawk- 
ins, William Hay, William Hayley, Henry Headley, J. G. Herder, David 
Hume, the Rev. Joseph Hunter, Bishop Richard Hurd, the Rev. Thomas 
Janes, Dr. Samuel Johnson, the Rev. John Jones “of Welwyn,” Lord Kames, 
Dr. Andrew Kippis, the Rev. Vicesimus Knox, John Kynaston, the Rev. 
John Langhorne, Literary Magazine, Robert Lloyd, Lord Lyttleton, Mrs. 
Catharine Macaulay, Henry Mackenzie, Magazine of Magazines, Lady 
Montagu, Monthly Review, T. R. Nash, New and General Biographical Dic- 
tionary, New Annual Register, New Universal Magazine, John Nichols, John 
Ogilvie, John Pinkerton, R. Potter, H. J. Pye, Samuel Richardson, Joseph 
Ritson, John Scott, William Shenstone, Laurence Sterne, William 
Stukely, William Thompson, Frazer Tytler, Gilbert Wakefield, Horace 
Walpole, F.G. Waldron, Bishop William Warburton, Joseph Warton, Thomas 
Warton, John Wesley, Gilbert West, J. Wilkes, William Wordsworth, and 
six or seven anonymous writers. 
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number of discriminative references, while the favorable 
and unfavorable retain about their former relation. 

The Latin poetry and Anacreontics are praised in all 
three periods whenever they are mentioned. Contrary to 
the common opinion, Cowley’s own Pindarics did not, 
on the whole, come in for their share of the attack which 
was being made on the other irregular odes until close to the 
third period, and even then they found defenders. 

The Mistress and the lyrics were the earliest works to 
be attacked with much force and conviction; this attack 
reached its height in the second period, and tended to become 
somewhat more balanced in the third. 

The Davideis was generally enjoyed at first, but by the 
end was almost forgotten by the general public and was 
universally attacked by the critics. 

The plays were never very well known, but the Cutter 
was represented on the stage into the third decade of the 
eighteenth century, and the opinions of readers were always 
favorable. 

The essays and other prose increased in popularity so 
rapidly that by the end of the eighteenth century the verdict 
of Cowley’s own contemporaries was completely reversed, 
and his reputation as one of the English “classics” depended 
mainly on them, rather than on his poetry. 

Abraham Cowley once made the wish to “be forever 
known.”’ Whether that wish will be fulfilled is still doubtful, 
but one thing is certain: up to the end of the eighteenth 
century (and indeed to the present time also) he always 
had that “inner circle of readers and students” which 
Grosart claimed for him. 

ARTHUR H. NETHERCOT 
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XXIX. SHAFTESBURY AS STOIC 


A new interest of late has awakened in Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, third Earl of Shaftesbury, through the realization 
that he is the fountain-head of much of the esthetics and 
ethics prevalent in the last century and in our own time.! 
While it has been generally recognized that the background 
of Shaftesbury’s thought is classical, as was to be expected 
of any student and thinker of his period, deriving both from 
Stoicism and from Platonism and neo-Platonism, attention 
and interest have chiefly been concentrated upon those 
aspects of his thought which look toward the coming 
romantic movement. Also, such classical influences as have 
been recognized are usually interpreted from the post- 
renaissance point-of-view, as agreeing in the main with 
such modifications of Platonic and neo-Platonic thought 
as are referred to in discussing “Platonism’”’ of Shelley. 
Thus C. W. Weiser enlarges upon Shaftesbury’s indebtedness 
to the Platonic and neo-Platonic traditions—terms which 
he uses, as he explains, in a very general sense, as pertaining 
to the life of the feeling (the Platonic way) in opposition 
to the life of the reason (the Aristotelian way). 

Professor Rand,’ in publishing for the first time Shaftes- 
bury’s Philosophical Regimen, suggested that the personal 
memoranda contained in the Regimen shed new light upon 
the Characteristics and should stimulate new critical study 
of them from the Stoic point of view. On the other hand, 
certain critics’ are inclined to discount the interest in the 


1See C. A. Moore, “Shaftesbury and the Ethical Poets in England, 
1700-1760,” P.M.L.A., XXXI. 264-325. 

* Benjamin R. Rand, The Life, Unpublished Letters, and Philosophical 
Regimen of Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury, New York, 1900. 

+E. g. Ernest Albee, in his review of Rand’s book, Philosophical Review, 
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Stoics which Shaftesbury reveals in the Regimen on the 
ground that it is inconsistant with the general tenor of the 
doctrine in the Characteristics. Yet a careful comparison 
of the Regimen and the Characteristics seems to show a 
definite relationship between the popularly presented 
teachings in the Characteristics and the Stoic philosophy 
in the Regimen. These relationships become especially 
clear in the light of Shaftesbury’s own explanation of his 
purpose and method in writing the Characteristics as it is 
disclosed in the Miscellaneous Reflections of the Characteris- 
tics themselves, and more illuminatingly in his notes for 
the plan of the Second Characters, recently published. The 
comparison, moreover, is of assistance in clearing up 
certain obscurities in Shaftesbury’s teaching, which have 
given rise to certain disputed questions of critical inter- 
pretation. 


PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 


It is generally recognized that Shaftesbury is carrying 
on the battle of the Cambridge Platonist group against 
superstition in the Church and materialism in philosophy, 
represented, particularly, by Hobbes. Like them he marshals 
the doctrines of a fundamental moral order in the universe, 
of which the personal will of God could not be independent; 
of the validity of a faculty inborn in man to perceive the 
essential principles of right and wrong; of the kinship of 
the truths of religion and the truths of natural mor- 
ality, demanding a codperation of faith and reason; of 
spiritual insight as the result of the moral discernment 
which is attained by discipline; of an ascending scale in the 
activities of conscious and moral life from the instincts of 
animals to the highest life of the reason, or the spirit, in 
man; of the satisfaction, or the happiness, of virtue as an 
end in itself; of the good of the individual as included in 


XXV, 182, and C. F. Weiser,. Shaftesbury and das Deutsche Geistesleben, 
Berlin, 1916. 
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the plan of the universe. Minor offshoots of these major 
doctrines also reappear in Shaftesbury’s writings;—the 
distinction between false and true enthusiasm; the emphasis 
upon the value of good humor in teaching as against the 
melancholy of the zealot; the idea of virtue as an art. Now 
and then even similarities of phrase may be noted, as in 
Shaftesbury’s term “relish,’’ used by More or “‘benevolence,”’ 
used by Cumberland. 

This common fund of ideas is drawn variously from the 
company of ancient philosophers. Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, Plotinus, are the great names, 
to which lesser ones are added scatteringly. It is the funda- 
mental common-ground among the ancients, traditional 
ideas passed down the line, which, while taking on the stamp 
in passing of the school or the philosopher as he taught them 
in his turn, remained essentially the same that reappear in 
this group of seventeenth and early eighteenth century 
men, together with a blending of Cartesianism, some re- 
inforcement from Spinoza, a twist in the strand of neo- 
Platonism imparted by the renaissance commentators, and 
the enlargement of the horizon of science. 

In the presentation of these ideas Shaftesbury was like 
his immediate predecessors,—yet with a difference. To be 
sure, there were marked differences among the Cambridge 
Platonists themselves. That between Shaftesbury and the 
group as a whole, however, is more marked. A superficial 
difference is immediately seen in the tone of his writing. 
While theirs is scholarly, his is popular; theirs is addressed 
to the university and the Church, his to the drawing-room. 
But there are also basic differences in the thought itself. 
They, as their name implies, are primarily Platonists and 
neo-Platonists. Their phraseology and their symbolism in 
general belong to the neo-Platonic conception of the One, 
and of the spiritual end of the individual as absorption in 
the One. The One is a unity in which multiplicity is ulti- 
mately sunk. The prevailing symbolism of Shaftesbury, 
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on the other hand, is that of the Stoic whole, and of harmony, 
in the sense of cooperation of the individual with the whole. 
A man becomes a part of the whole by subordinating himself 
to it, becoming like it. His habitual conception of the 
universal order is one in which there is “nothing but what 
contributes to the perfection of the whole.’ 

Again, where the Cambridge Platonists tend to dwell 
upon grace, or an intuitive perception which transcends the 
reason (in the case of More the divine sagacity which is 
attained on the perfection of “right reason”), Shaftesbury 
does not look beyond the faculty of right choice which 
Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius make the means of purifying 
the vision. 

The impulse to the study of the Stoics may have come, 
possibly, from the Cambridge Platonists, perhaps from 
More, who makes extensive reference to Marcus Aurelius 
in the section of his Account of Virtue which deals with 
ethical discipline. But, whatever the source of this impulse, 
the dates in the manuscript of the Philosophical Regimen’ 
show that from 1698 to 1712, the year before his death, the 
chief food for Shaftesbury’s personal philosophical reflection 
came from the Stoic philosophers. In them he was steeped 
during the composition of the six treatises of his Characteris- 
tics. Whether he found in the Stoics a peculiarly congenial 
expression of a teaching which it was his purpose merely to 
continue, or whether he made use of the Cambridge Platonist 
ideas already familiar to his contemporaries in order the 
more quickly to gain attention for his Stoic interpretation 
of the traditional philosophy, it would be both impossible 
and unimportant to determine. Nor should we find help in 
deciding the question from the fact that the greater part of 
Shaftesbury’s doctrines, including the large number of those 
held in common with the Cambridge Platonists, are presented 
mainly from the Stoic angle—an angle observable, as I 


‘ Rand, Life, Letters, etc., p. 36. 
5 See Rand, Introd., p. x. 
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hope in certain respects to show presently, even in those 
reflections of the Regimen to be found in the Characteristics. 
Among these are the optimistic tenet of the welfare of the 
individual, even in apparent misfortune, by virtue of his 
relation to the Whole; the analogy between the art of 
living and the fine arts, or the sports; the ideas of freedom 
and of friendship; of virtue as happiness; of science as a 
study necessary to philosophy and one to be held in reverence, 
but not to take the place of the examination of the heart as 
a source of wisdom; as well as a number of other doctrines 
to be considered more in detail in the following sections. 
That Shaftesbury considered Stoics and Platonists as en- 
listed in the same cause is implied in the remark quoted by 
Professor Rand in his introduction: ‘Nor were there indeed 
any moré than two real distinct philosophies, the one derived 
from Socrates and passing into the old academic, peripatetic 
and stoic; the other derived in reality from Democritus 
and passing into the Cyreniac and Epicurean.” And his 
prevailing Stoic quotations in the Regimen are interspersed 
with quotations of the same tenor from Plato. 

But that the Stoic point of view dominates and largely 
absorbs the other, does, particularly on comparison of the 
Regimen and the treatises written for the public, seem clear. 
Where Shaftesbury uses the Plotinan symbolism, it is apt 
to merge with the Stoic, and it is nearly always employed 
in the service of the dominant Stoic thought. While 
Shaftesbury varies the simpler Stoic conception of the 
ascending scale of intellectual and moral activity with the 
Plotinan idea of the lower forms of beauty and experience 
as the shadowing of the higher, his description of the highest 
will be that of the Stoic ideal. 

But it is the study, against the background of Shaftes- 
bury’s actual opinion as seen in the Regimen, of certain 
teachings of dubious purport in the Characteristics with which 
the main part ofthis paper is concerned. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL 


Nearly all of the seekers after beauty in the religious sense, 
from the beginning of time until now, have held one assump- 
tion in common, namely that beauty apparent to the senses 
is but the vehicle of the real beauty, a thing beyond sense, 
hints of which may reach a faculty other than sense per- 
ception through the medium of the sense record of the object. 
It is an assumption found in two such widely different 
minds as those of Plato in ancient Greece and Masefield in 
our own day. Probably the most familiar illustration of the 
idea is the one in the Symposium of Plato, who describes 
the wise lover of beauty as one who passes from his contem- 
plation of the many lovely forms or features to that of the 
one ideal form, and from this to the contemplation of the 
inner essence of that form, the supreme and original beauty, 
transcending and informing all forms. And as there is the 
common assumption, so there is also a broad and general 
division of the seekers of beauty. The dividing line is the 
opinion concerning the use of the outer or peripheral forms 
as a means of attaining the inner essence. The neo-Platonist, 
conceiving of this inner essence as resident pure and concen- 
trated at a centre, from which, more and more diluted, it 
permeated to the outmost fringe of created things, directed 
his attention always inward toward the source. For to the 
true Plotinan the meaning of the outer could be understood 
only by reaching the wisdom of the inner, which had formed 
it. The understanding of beauty, then, was to be reached 
not over the road of outer things, but by the abstracting 
of the mind from things of sense and proceeding towards 
the inward by an inward road. The extreme of this point of 
view is seen in the ascetic attitude which grew out of later 
neo-Alexandrianism. It was this which penetrated into the 
Church and was manifested typically in the writings of 
St. Augustine, by whom enjoyment of sensuous beauty was 
rejected in order to free the mind from all obstacles which 
blocked its path to the inner light. The other division 
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made its appearance at the time of the Renaissance in the 
new Platonism of Bruno, Ficino, and Campanella, a seed 
which found its flowering in the late eighteenth and the 
nineteenth centuries. Its supporters emphasize the sacred- 
ness of all forms and experiences of life and dwell on the 
penetration of all things by the inner essence, which, again, 
they seek in all things. Their tendency, now more, now 


» less, is to dwell on the value of the outer beauty as a means 


of approach to the inner. 

It is on the side of the last-named division of the poets and 
philosophers of the beautiful that the influence of Shaftesbury 
has counted. The prevailing interpretation of his aesthetic 
may be briefly characterized as an identification of the 
good and the beautiful, and the consequent acceptance of 
beauty as a guide of life. While it is recognized that Shaftes- 
bury’s ideal of the highest, or, indeed, the only real beauty, 
is a thing of the spirit, the attainment of which involves 
austerity of life and discipline of will, yet the cultivation 
of the aesthetic sensibility by its exercise upon the world 
of outer beauty as a means of attaining insight into the 
inner beauty, on the grounds that the aesthetic and ethical 
senses are mutually inter-active, has been considered fairly 
generally a cardinal point in his teaching. It is the aesthetic 
sense that is first thought of as the primary requisite of 
Shaftesbury’s virtuoso. 

And the reasons for this interpretation as sought in the 
Characteristics are obvious. Shaftesbury’s point of departure 
in The Moralists, which, more than his other treatises, is 
given to his theory of beauty, is the Platonic idea just men- 
tioned of the progress of the seeker after beauty, from the 
outer to the inner fair. 

“Knowing as you are,” says the expositor, Theocles, 
“‘well-knowing and experienced in all the degrees and orders 
of beauty, in all the mysterious charms of the particular 
forms, you rise to what is more general, and with a larger 
heart, and mind more comprehensive, you generously 
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seek that which is highest in the kind. Not captivated by 
the lineaments of a fair face, or the well-drawn proportions 
of a human body, you view the life itself, and embrace 
rather the mind which adds lustre, and renders chiefly 
amiable.’ 

Shaftesbury then proceeds to trace the ascent which 
should follow this step, to higher and yet higher forms of 
beauty—to a “coalition of beauties which form a beautiful 
society,” from “‘public good in one community”’ to “the good 
of mankind,” and finally to the “universal mind” presiding 
over all. We may note here the almost equal emphasis on 
the goal of the seeker and on his initial equipment for the 
search. It is a man, as the speaker emphasizes, ‘‘well-know- 
ing and experienced in all the degrees and orders of beauty, 
in all the mysterious charms of the particular forms,” who 
ascends, as described, to the general, and finally to the 
supreme. And that Shaftesbury placed a high value on the 
intimacy with these outer kinds of beauty as an assistance to 
the understanding of the inner is a conclusion borne out by 
many familiar passages in the Characteristics. 

Thus Shaftesbury re-emphasizes in his self-criticism in the 
miscellanies his assertion ‘that there is a power in numbers, 
harmony, proportion, and beauty of every kind, which 
naturally captivates the heart, and raises the imagination to 
an opinion or conceit of something majestic or divine.’”” 

And from the Jnquiry comes the assurance: 

This too is certain, that the admiration and love of order, harmony, and 
proportion, in whatever kind, is naturally improving to the temper, advanta- 
geous to social affection, and highly assistant to virtue, which is itself no 
other than the love of order and beauty in society. In the meanest subjects 
of the world the appearance of order gains upon the mind and draws the 
affection toward it.® 


In the same paragraph he refers to ‘“‘the elegant passion and 


® Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times, London, 1900, 
II, 20. 
7 Char. IT, 174. 
8 Char. I, 279. 
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love of beauty, which is so advantageous to virtue.” Again 
his emphasis upon the fact that the higher or central is to be 
found in some degree in the lower and peripheral aspects of 
the world and of life is exemplified in the following: 

Slender would be the enjoyments of the lover, the ambitious man, the 
warrior, or the virtuoso, . . . if in the beauties which they admire and 
passionately pursue there were no reference or regard to any higher majesty 
or grandeur than what simply results from the particular objects of their 
pursuit.® 


And perhaps most significant of all, as prophetic of the 
later Wordsworthian attitude, the indebtedness of which to 
Shaftesbury has only of late been fully recognized, are the 
poetic flights in The Moralists in praise of nature, its beauty, 
its providence, as the work, even the visage, of the universal 
mind,—re-emphasized by the comment of Philocles to the 
approving Theocles: “I shall no longer resist the passion 
growing in me for things of a natural kind. . . .” Although 
heretofore, he says, he has checked himself on being filled 
with enthusiasm for the romantic and solitary beauty of 
nature, now “I shall no more have reason to fear those 
beauties which strike a sort of melancholy, like the places 
we have named, or like these solemn groves. No more shall 
I avoid the moving accents of soft music, or fly from the 
enchanting features of the fairest human face.’!® This seems 
indeed like the very creed of the poets of nature and of beauty 
in the next two hundred years. 

Now if the inspiration in nature really was a galvanic 
power in Shaftesbury’s life as it was in Wordsworth’s, we 
should expect to find it prominent in his more personal 
comments,—letters and private notes. But the letters, 
when they touch on the deeper matters of life, show nothing 
of the sort. And in the Regimen, where in the sanctum of his 
self-communion we should most surely look to find the man 
himself, there appears no haunter of shades such as Theocles 


® Char. II, 174-75; see also I, 90-92, and IJ, 268, note 1. 
10 Char. II, 125-26. 
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in The Moralists. Here is not Shaftesbury with the woods 
and fields, but Shaftesbury with Shaftesbury, and, predomi- 
nantly, Shaftesbury with Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus. 
Among other scattering citations from the classics we find 
quotation on quotation, paraphrase on paraphrase from the 
great Stoics, together with his own emendation, expansion, 
and comment, excursions from and around them as a point 
of departure. Here is a contrast alike to the urbane railleur 
and the enthusiast-lover of beauty of the Characteristics. 

And in nothing, perhaps, is the contrast more striking than 
in the attitude toward beauty, in both art and nature. Where 
Philocles of The Moralists had said: “I shall no longer resist 
the passion . . . for things of a natural kind,’”’ Shaftesbury 
in his own person and to himself in the Regimen admonishes: 
“Therefore remember ever the gardens and groves within. 

There walk in leisure and in peace; contemplate, regu- 
late, dispose: and for this, a bare field or common walk will 
serve full as well; and to say the truth, much better. . . .”"™ 
And he refers presently to “this or that order, and striking 
beauty, faintly shadowed out in those shapes and rangings 
of things which strike the sense, and are the entertainment 
of the vulgar great.” 

Again, in another section, we come on: “Tranquility, 
serenity, retreat, peacefulness, . . . and the rest that is 
found in nature at those times when the temper leads that 
way, and seeks the romantic places, the rocks and seashores, 
wood, caverns, etc. Thus also in Marcus Aurelius, Med. 
IV, §3.—See at what this aims.—They aim indeed, but not 
rightly.” 

Clearly, whatever may be the inclination of the Shaftes- 
bury of the Characteristics the Shaftesbury of the Regimen 
shows no disposition to linger about the periphery. 

‘See, therefore, what is amiable in the first and what, but 
in the second and lower degree,” he urges. ‘Go to the first 


" Reg. (Life, Letters, etc.), p. 247. 
2 Reg., p. 218. 
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object. Go to the source, origin, and principle of excellence 
and beauty. See where perfect beauty is, for where that is, 
there alone can be perfect enjoyment, there alone the high- 
est good.’ 

Further, with his eye ever on his goal, he steels his mind 
against the delusions of any alluring secondary beauty: 


Those who are good judges admire simplicity (in productions of art). 

. . All this is right, but take care lest, whilst thou admirest simplicity of 

this sort, thou forgettest another simplicity infinitely more beautiful and of 
more importance. 


And again: 


Watch strictly when the fancy runs out upon any notable design or out- 
ward piece of work . . . . What is it that I am studying thus to bring into 
order? ... Dirt, matter, dregs. . . . Is it this I would beautify? .. . 
Hear another person on this subject. As one (says he) delights in embellish- 
ing this thing or the other, so I in making myself still better and finding that 
I grow so. Remember the rival beauties and how the internal sort is ac- 
quired. (Beloved Pan, give me beauty in the inward soul. Plato: Phaedrus 
279, B).™ 


What is the explanation of the contrast? An answer to 
this question may suggest itself on recollection of the practice 
of the teacher whose name occurs oftenest in the pages of 
the Regimen, the master, who, casting about for some 
simple means of inculcating the love of virtue into the 
effeminate youths that submitted themselves to his guidance, 
seized upon the primer lesson of the meaning of beauty. 
A few lines in the section headed “The Beautiful” in the 
Regimen, together with their context, give strong support 
to this surmise: 


The transition easy. So, Epict. Disc., Bk. IV, C. XI, §26. ‘You seek 
beauty, and you do well. Be assured, then, that it springs from the rational 
part of you.’ O that this were known! O that thou thyself woulds’t but 
know (truly know) this! 


3 Reg., p. 59. 
“4 Reg., pp. 179 and 122. 
% Reg., p. 246. 
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A conjecture as to the significance of this hint would be 
unprofitable were it not for considerable other testimony 
of various kinds which points in the same direction. Shaftes- 
bury’s theory that morals should be taught only by means 
of pleasantry and fable is well-known. ‘“ ’Tis real humanity 
and kindness,” he tells us, in The Freedom of Wit and Humor 
“to hide strong truths from tender eyes. And to do this 
by a pleasant amusement is easier and civiler than by a 
harsh denial or remarkable reserve.’* He is at some pains 
to cite examples of the conveying of moral truth and ad- 
monition in pleasant forms,!” among them the teachings of 
Christ, whose discourses ‘‘carry with them a certain festiv- 
ity, alacrity, and good homor.’* And that a pleasant 
seriousness was Shaftesbury’s ideal not only for his writing 
but for his whole behavior is seen in the section headed 
Character of the Regimen.'® Moreover, he did not wish to 
have the rigors of his ideal of self-mastery confused with 
monastic asceticism, which he classed among the manifesta- 
tions of the superstitious and melancholy type of enthusiasm 
decried in his first treatise. Thus in one of the Letters to a 
Young Man at the University he makes use of the familiar 
comparison of the effort of the artist and the effort of the 
man who would acquire any real control over his life (and 
this, significantly, is the only way in which reference to the 
pursuit of art occurs in these letters) ‘to show you that Iam 
not by this an imitator of the severe ascetic monastic race of 
divines, or an admirer of anything that looks like restraint 
in knowledge, or learning, or speculation.’”?° 

Shaftesbury had, also, a lively realization of the fact 
that “preaching’”’ will not usually “go down.” Further, he 
disliked it for its own sake. The harsh terms, the uncom- 


% Char. I, 45. 

17 Char. IT, 283, 229. 

18 Char. II, 231. 

19 Reg., pp. 192 ff. 

2 Several Letters written by a Noble Lord to a Young Man at the University, 
London, 1716, p. 25. 
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promising rigidity of discipline of self by self he would have 
counted it incivility, unpleasantness, and ostentation to 
administer to his fellows." Part of this feeling arises from 
the scorn which he shares with his master, Epictetus, for the 
pedant-philosopher with his mouth full of maxims pertaining 
to an ideal which he is unable to embody in his own life.” 
Expressions of such dislike, often as warnings to himself, 
occur repeatedly in the Regimen, especially the warning of 
Epictetus that a man’s rules for personal discipline, to be 
useful to others, must be “‘digested,”’ i.e., converted into life, 
as food is into bone and muscle.* And again Shaftesbury 
follows in the steps of Marcus Aurelius in the ideal of severity 
with self but indulgence to others.* 

Ease and pleasantness, then, in matter and manner, the 
smile, the fable, must usher into the drawing-room what he 
considered too austere or too formidable to be acceptable in 
its primary state. And for something in the nature of a 
fable to convey the teaching, what better could he do than 
follow the suggestion of Epictetus, and speak of virtue in the 
guise of beauty. There is a significant remark in his letter to 
Pierre Coste from Naples in 1712, at the time when he was 
embarking upon the treatises of the Second Characters. He 
has been asking for criticism of his draft of The Judgment of 
Hercules in order ‘‘to judge whether or no it would be worth 
my while to turn my thoughts (as I am tempted) towards the 
further study of design and plastic art, both after the ancient 
and modern foundations, being able (as I myself) to instil by 
this means some further thoughts of virtue and honesty and 
the love of liberty and mankind, after a way wholly new 
and unthought of; at least after a way very entertaining and 
pleasant to myself, and with the only sort of application or 
study which my weak health and exceeding low state allow 


* Char. I, 198 and 109. 

= The Discourses of Epictetus, tr. by George Long, London, 1916, p. 232. 
% Reg., pp. 26, 118, 242. 

* Reg., pp. 131, 132. 
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me. ... But “I should be sorry to throw away time in 
such little works or compositions, when at the bottom I found 


they would not (by my pen at least) be rendered so enter- - 
taining to the polite sort as to serve instead of an agreeable ~ 


vehicle for the moral potion, which by itself is become mere 
physic and loathsome to mankind, so as to require a little 
sweetening to help it down.’ 

There are in the Miscellaneous Reflections other comments 
concerning this sugar-coating method, and, most illuminat- 
ingly, in his memoranda for the project of his Second Characters. 
His device, as revealed in these interpretative comments 
and workshop notes, is two-fold. Sometimes the real 
teaching goes decked in glittering garb, through which, now 
less, now more, its true character is discernible; sometimes 
Shaftesbury uses his illusion as a decoy, which, having enticed 
the reader into pursuit, vanishes at the very moment of 
seizure, and gives place to the reality. To the use of the 
first method in the Advice to an Author Shaftesbury confesses 
in the Miscellaneous Reflections.** ‘His pretence [his own] 
has been to advise authors and polish styles, but his aim has 
been to correct manners and regular [sic] lives.’””’ Of The 
Moralists we are told that “It conceals what is scholastical 
under the appearance of a polite work.’’ Moreover the 
author is apparently ‘“‘put to a hard shift to contrive how or 
with what probability he might introduce men of any note 
or fashion, reasoning expressly and purposely . . . on mere 
philosophy or morals. . . .’’ Again it is hinted that the 
author has to handle his characters so as to “bear himself 
out against the appearance of pedantry.’’ Thus Theocles 
at first ‘‘becomes a feigned preacher.’’ Later he takes up 
the humour of the poet and enthusiast.” [My italics.] 

Even the Inquiry, though Shaftesbury declares it to be 
“more professed and formal’? shares the character of the 


%® Reg., p. 503. 
% Char. II, 272, 333-36. 
27 Char, II, 244. 
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rest of the Characteristics, as will be readily seen by contrast- 
ing it with the Regimen. 

But it is in the Idea of the Work published in Mr. Rand’s 
edition of the Second Characters that we see the enticer 
actually spreading his snares. Here the “‘veil” device is pre- 
pared with gusto. Under heading B. Style, comes the note, 
“Remember still, this the idea of the work, viz.: Quasi. The 
vehicle of other problems, i.e., the precepts, demonstrations, 
etc., of realethics. But this hid: not to be said except darkly 
or pleasantly with raillery upon self; or some such indirect 
way as in Miscellany.’”** Various means of “hiding” are also 
noted: There is to be a small preface “To my Lord * * *: 
that excuse may be renewed, the ridicule again anticipated; 
the moralist or grave author vindicated, and the reader pre- 
possessed.” Along with this are memoranda of all sorts of 
touches to lend a fashionable tone to the work. By means 
of this persiflage his object is “to twist, as it were, and inter- 
weave morality with plastics, that supreme beauty with this 
subaltern; those high and severe maxims with these curious 
and severe in their kind.’*® Following this comes a note con- 
cerning ‘‘the absolute opposition of pleasure to virtue, and the 
secret anti-Epicurean view running through the whole.” 
The decoy is also carefully planned. ‘This [the anti-Epicur- 
ean view] may be said introductorily in the beginning of some 
chapter and confessed pleasantly and with raillery. Though 
with this artifice, that in this very chapter where warning is 
given there should be less doctrine, depth of morals, or learn- 
ing discovered, only a smali show or pattern of it; which the 
reader with little study may discover and applaud himself 
for it, believing the rest easy. So that it is in the next follow- 
ing chapters that the maxims, or deep precepts, theorems, 
etc. may be couched.”” Then comes the sketch for the very 
spring of his trap. ‘Effect of poetic (and so plastic) art, viz. 


°8 Second Characters, or The Language of Forms, 1914, p. 6. 
29 Tbid., p. 4. 
% Tbid., p. 9. 
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and ‘in vocal measures of syllables and sounds, to express 
the harmony and numbers of an inward kind.’ [He quotes 
from the Characteristics) And follows next page, viz.: ‘that 
what we most admired even in the turn of outward features, 
was but a mysterious expression of something inward.’ Also 
a little below again of the same Treatise: ‘For all beauty is 
truth.’ Citations at length from the Characteristics are to 
be made for the purpose of “showing the dependency of 
. . « Characteristics on this new Treatise, and vice versa.’’! 
The whole development of the idea of beauty in The 
Moralists is a clear cut example of the decoy device. The 
imagination of the reader is first caught by description of 
the beauty and solemnity of the “solitary places,” in which 
much of the dialogue is carried on. It is then stirred by / 
the poetic outbursts above described. These increase in 
fervor, until, nearing the end of the treatise, the skeptic, 
Philocles, confesses himself won over. He will never again, 
he declares, in the words above quoted, “resist the passion” 
for “things of a natural kind,” or “fear those beauties”’ 
like the “‘solemn groves.’”’ The decoy has done its work. 
Now the real conversation begins. 




















If you are already, replied he [Theocles] such a proficient in this new 
love that you are sure never to admire the representative beauty except for 
the sake of the original, nor aim at other enjoyment than of the rational 
kind, you may then be confident.” 








As if to make assurance doubly sure, he indulges in a gentle 
warning of an anti-erotic tendency. Then follows the com- 
ment concerning the identity of beauty and good, and, after 
some remarks on true enthusiasm and the attainment of a 
true taste, which need not detain us here, the question as 
to how to reach the highest beauty is introduced. This 
requires another process of leading up by degrees, through 
the asseveration that “the beautifying, not the beautified, 










31 2nd Chars., pp. 9-10. 
® Char. II, 126. 
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is the really beautiful,’”’** and an exposition of the Plotinan 
conception of the three orders of beauty (forms; that which 
forms them, or mind; that which creates the forming mind, 
or the supreme source) until, to Philocles’ complacent “I am 
ready enough to yield there is no real good beside the enjoy- 
ment of beauty,” comes the retort, “And I am as ready to 
yield there is no real enjoyment of beauty beside what is 
good.” And presently Philocles finds himself asking, ‘““But 
show me, then, why beauty may not be the object of the 
sense?’”’ And now, after an instant’s breathing-space, the 
decoy is whisked from before our eyes, and, with a page 
of terse elucidation approaching the quality of the Regimen, 
the lurking reality comes full into view. 


If we have not idly spent our hours, . . . it should appear from our 
strict search that there is nothing so divine as beauty, which belonging not 
to the body, nor having any principle or existence except in the mind and 
reason, is alone discovered and acquired by this diviner part [my italics]. . . . 
’Tis thus the improving mind, slightly surveying other objects, and passing 
over bodies and the common forms (where only a shadow of beauty rests), 
ambitiously presses onward to its source, and views the original of form and 
order in that which is intelligent. . . . For neither is this knowledge ac- 
quired by contemplation of bodies or the outward forms, . . . but he (he 
only) is the wise and able man, who with a slight regard to these things, 
applies himself to cultivate another soil, builds in a different matter from 
that of stone and marble, and having righter models in his eye, becomes in 
truth the architect of his own life and fortune, by laying within himself the 
lasting and sure foundations of order, peace, and concord.* 


Thus concludes the conversation, and presently, the section 
of the treatise to which it is a climax. In the following 
section the supreme beauty only is spoken of, and no longer 
even by the name of beauty. And the reality, now clear to 
view, is the Stoic ideal of life found in the pages of the 
Regimen. “Is it not by this freedom from our passions and 
low interests that we are reconciled to the goodly order of 
the universe, that we harmonize with Nature, and live in 
friendship both with God and man?’’* 


8 Char. II, 131. 
* Char. I, 144. 
% Char. II, 148. 
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Finally, not only does Shaftesbury apply the idea of 
beauty in general in the service of his Stoic ideal, but, accord- 
ing to his purpose to “interweave that high beauty with 
this subaltern,” intended always merely as the initial 
stimulus or point of departure for the pursuit of the other, 
every part of his so-called aesthetic is definitely related to 
the fundamental Stoic conception. Platonic and neo- 
Platonic ideas are, indeed very closely interwoven with the 
Stoic—Shaftesbury frequently alludes to outer beauty as 
the shadow of the inner—but the predominant analogy 
arises from the deepest motive of Shaftesbury’s life and his 
writing. The truth which is his beauty is the oneness and 
the rightness of the universe, for the good of which all the 
parts, including man, exist. There are two aspects to this 
truth. The first, as just stated, is the essential nature of 
things perceived by man. The second relates to man’s own 
function, his fulfilling of his part in the order of the whole. 
In this connection the term used is goodness, or virtue. The 
beauty, or the virtue, to be achieved by man is the manage- 
ment of his life for the good of the whole (as shown particu- 
larly in the Inquiry) by developing whatever affections and 
activities make for the good of the whole, and eliminating 
whatever of them make against it. 

This is a distinctly Stoic conception. It differs from that 
of Aristotle in being the regulation or adjustment rather 
than the mean of qualities, a conception developed by 
Henry More in his Account of Virtue. It differs from Plato 
and Plotinus in that it makes the social aspect of self-mastery 
the man’s direct relation to the Whole, with all that the 
term implies. His individual satisfaction rests upon the 
satisfaction of the whole, into harmony with whose ends he 
has brought himself. This social relation contrasts alike 
with the Platonic idea of civic expediency mingled with 
personal satisfaction, and with the Plotinan union with the 
One, which latter, as has been already said, is the distinguish- 
ing feature of the Cambridge Platonist group. 
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Shaftesbury’s aesthetic, accordingly, takes a different 
turn from that of the Cambridge Platonists, who follow 
Plotinus. For Plotinus had found the principle of sensuous 
beauty in something antecedent even to symmetry and 
proportion, something existing in the color of gold or the 
perfection of a single stone.** This mystic “ideal form” 
the Cambridge Platonists thought of as something to be 
perceived by the intellectual eye while the sensuous eye 
beheld the object,?7 something which made an appeal to 
the higher nature of the beholder.** Again, where Plotinus 
does dwell upon the symmetry and the appearance of co- 

\ operation of parts in an object of beauty, the connotation 
of these qualities is intellectual rather than social. They 
suggest to him an act of contemplation in which the realiza- 
tion of the unity and the disappearance of multiplicity is 
attained rather than the active codperation—perhaps we 
might say the functional relation implied in Shaftesbury’s 
use of the terms. This tradition is particularly to be noted 
in Cudworth,*® whose aesthetic bears a superficial resem- 
blance to that of Shaftesbury, but belongs actually to a 
different philosophical realm. 

It is the concept of the whole, including and dominating 
in perfect harmony of mutual adjustment all its parts, which 
has stirred the fervor of the praise of nature in Shaftesbury’s 
Moralists. Now the domination of the whole, now the 
subordination of the part is dwelt upon. 


I consider that, as there is one general mass, one body of the whole, so 
to this body there is an order, to this order a mind; that to this general mind 
each particular one must have relation, as being of like substance. . . 


% Plotinus: The Ethical Treatises. Tr. from the Greek by Stephen Mac 
Kenna, London, 1917, pp. 79 ff. 

%7 4 Treatise Concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality, by Ralph 
Cudworth, 1731, pp. 177-78 and 181 ff. 

38 Preface to the Immortality of the Soul, VILI, in A Collection of Several 
Philosophical Writings, by Henry More, Ed. 4, London, 1712. 

3° Treatise Concerning Morality, p. 160. 
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and more like still, if it cooperates with it to general good, and strives to will 
according to the best of wills.“ 

And also: 

The vegetables by their death sustain the animals... . And if in 
natures so little exalted or preeminent above each other, the sacrifice of 
interests can appear so just, how much more reasonably may all inferior 
natures be subjected to that superior nature of the world! that world, Pali- 
mon, which even now transported you when the sun’s fainting light gave 
way to these bright constellations.” 

It is to be noted, here as elsewhere, that the “enthusiasm” 
of Shaftesbury’s praise of nature or art is not the aesthetic 
emotion of the later eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries. 
His outbursts in praise of nature are much the same in 
substance and in spirit, though expanded and accentuated, 
as the one or two fervent apostrophes to the universe which 
we find in Marcus Aurelius.” 

From the plastic arts, as an imitation of nature, Shaftes- 
bury drew much the same sort of illustration as from nature 
itself. The best drawing from nature will “be comprised 
in certain complete portions, or districts, which represent 
the correspondency or union of each part of nature with 
entire nature herself. And it is this natural apprehension, 
or anticipating sense of unity, which makes us give even 
to the works of our inferior artisans, the name of pieces by 
way of excellence, and as denoting the justness and truth 
of work.’ 

As in the realm of nature and the imitation of nature the 
emphasis is on the whole as animating and controlling its 
obedient parts, so in the realm of architecture and music 
the emphasis, as will be recalled of quotations given earlier 
in the paper, is upon proportion, order, symmetry, harmony 
—the harmony of the parts with reference to each other and 
to the whole. 

Char. II, 105. 

“' Char. II, 22-23. 

The Communings with himself of Marcus Aurelius Antonius, Emporor 
of Rome, tr. by C. R. Haines, London and New York, 1916, pp. 81, 277. 

“ 2nd Chars., p. 60. 
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And indications of the purpose of the analogy are seldom 
wanting. “T’is impossible we can advance the least in any 
relish or taste of outward symmetry and order, without 
acknowledging that the proportionate and regular state is 
the truly prosperous and natural in every subject,’ says 
Shaftesbury in the Miscellaneous Reflections. On the next 
page he changes the analogy to that of health, as consisting 
of proportion in the body, with the application: ‘Should not 
this . . . hold equally as to the mind? Is there nothing 
there which tends to disturbance and dissolution? Is there 
no natural tenor, tone, or order of the passions or affections? 
No beauty or deformity in this moral kind?” 

All this is leading up to the final question at the end of the 
section: “Where then is this beauty or harmony to be found? 
How is this symmetry to be discovered and applied? Is it 
any other art than that of philosophy or the study of 
inward numbers and proportions which can exhibit this in 
life? If no other, who then can possibly have a taste of this 
kind, without being beholden to philosophy? . . .’* 

For the art of life to which Shaftesbury’s virtuoso-analogy 
has in every case pointed is the art of self-mastery, the 
difficult regulation of all the “affections” according to the 
purpose, or the harmony, of the whole. 


INSTINCTIVE VIRTUE 


One of the charges made against Shaftesbury by his critics 
has been the advocacy of the idea of instinctive virtue for 
which the criterion was a “taste” or relish. To him, through 
Rousseau, and, in England, through the Shaftesburyan 
poets, is traced back the idea of virtue as an emotion welling 
spontaneously within the breast along with all other natural 
impulses and instincts, the thought of the shaping power of 
life as an on-sweeping tide of feeling upon which one is borne 
along. This was the type of virtue popularized for the 


“4 Char. II, 267-68; see also p. 270. 
® Char. IT, 270. 
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eighteenth century by Rousseau,—an outpouring of sym- 
pathy, compassion, benevolence, that benevolence which 
became the favorite trait of the time. It was represented in 
its better effects by the practical reforms of laws and insti- 
tutions and by the thawing of the proverbial chill of the 
eighteenth century hardness of heart, and in its worser ones 
by the flaccid sentimentality mirrored in the “weeping 
comedy” of Lillo and many of his school, perhaps best 
exemplified by the plays of Cumberland, whose lawless but 
amiable West Indian is an unintentional caricature of the 
prevailing hero. 

And, like the virtue, the criterion by which it was judged 
has often been interpreted as more or less a matter of inclina- 
tion,—the “taste,” or “relish,” with which Shaftesbury’s 
name is perhaps most notably associated. It is this term, 
and this conception, which draws together Shaftesbury’s 
aesthetic and his ethics; for his “‘taste’’ operates both in the 
field of art and in the field of morals. Perhaps the chief 
criticism of the Shaftesburyan idea of taste as the criterion 
and the motive of morality has rested on the identification, 
whether apparent or real, of the aesthetic and the ethical 
tastes. This identification gives rise to a suspicion as to the 
trustworthiness of the latter as being grounded in impulse 
rather than judgment, and therefore an undependable and 
variable faculty. 


Taste 


It will be well, therefore, before considering Shaftesbury’s 
ideal of benevolence, to look carefully at his idea of taste, 
both aesthetic and ethical, with a view particularly to 
ascertaining what he meant by instinctive taste, how far the 
aesthetic and the ethical tastes are identical, and what is the 
character of the latter, both as affected by the comparison 
and independently. 

In connection with the first point we must recall the well- 
known fact already mentioned that Shaftesbury’s pronounce- 
ments concerning the instinctive perception of moral values 
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were merely a continuation of the opposition begun by the 
Cambridge Platonists to an arbitrary and extrinsic allocation 
of the authority in right and wrong encountered on the one 
hand in the orthodox churchmen and on the other in the 
following of Hobbes. It is only in the Characteristics that 
he expatiates on this subject; in the Regimen it receives no 
attention. Although like most of Shaftesbury’s doctrines it 
is to be found in the pages of both Marcus Aurelius“ and 
Epictetus,” the supposition is reasonable that Shaftesbury 
would have given it as slight a proportion of his attention as 
did his Stoic masters had it not been for the special occasion 
which called for its use. It is, in fact, a theory so contrary 
to the main emphasis of Shaftesbury’s teaching that the 
explanation of it makes him more trouble and involves him 
in more inconsistencies than almost any part of his philoso- 
phy. 

The most carefully formulated statements concerning the 
innateness of moral perceptions are found in The Inquiry 
Concerning Virtue or Merit. The sense of right or wrong, 
we are told, is “a first principle in our constitution and 
make.’** Again, “a creature having this sort of sense or good 
affection in any degree must necessarily act according to 
it.”** But it is amusing to note how the innate sense of 
virtue changes character in the light of all the qualifications®® 
accruing to it both from the Inquiry and from other treatises. 
Particularly a passage in the Miscellaneous Reflections effects 
practically a transformation. 


Now a taste or judgment, ’tis supposed [referring to his own treatise on 
Wit and Humor], can hardly come ready formed with us into the world. 


“© Communings, p. 231. 
“7 Discourses, pp. 131, 204. 
48 Char. I, 260. 
“9 Char. I, 265. 
5° See in order: 
Char. I, 258, 265, 252; 
Char. II, 68; 
Char. I, 256, 257. 
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Whatever principles or materials of this kind we may possibly bring with 
us . . . the general idea which is formed of all this management and the 
clear notion we attain of what is preferable and principal in all these subjects 
of choice and estimation will not, as I imagine, by any person be taken for 
innate. ... A legitimate and just taste can neither be begotten, made, 
conceived, or produced without the antecendent labor and pains of criti- 
cism.* 


In fact, this sense in the original form is finally repre- 
sented as no more than a blindly-held, groping ideal, at the 
first incorrectly applied, and only rightly applied after 
vigorous training. Its characterization in this aspect bears 
a marked resemblance to the precognitions of Epictetus, 
who, like Shaftesbury, places his principal emphasis not 
on the rudimentary state of the faculty, but on the purifica- 
cation and development of it into what shall become the eye 
of vision as well as the motive of right choice, or will. Here, 
again, Shaftesbury is in accord with the Cambridge Piato- 
nists with the difference that while his description savors of 
Epictetus, as just noted, theirs derives clearly from the 
universal ideas of Plato. 

How far, and in what way does Shaftesbury make the 
ethical and esthetic tastes identical? The relation, beyond 
doubt, is very close. The juxtaposition, however, is in the 
nature of analogy rather than identification. The analogy 
is employed as a form of one of Shaftesbury’s two devices, 
now familiar. Just as beauty had been used as a decoy for 
truth, so aesthetic taste becomes the decoy for ethical taste. 
In this case the decoy is of a slightly different variety. The 
procedure, in general, is to show, in the field of art, acknowl- 
edged to be a delightful occupation, what difficulties must 
be overcome, what severities practiced by the artist in pur- 
suit of his ideal. These severities are shown to be needed 
chiefly in the attaining of the primary requisite of all art—a 
right taste. In the same way, the same kind of effort must 


51 Char. II, 257. 
8 Char. II, 277-78 and note. 
8 Discourses, pp. 154-55, 66-70. 
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be exerted, severities practiced, in the supreme art of arts,— 
life. Here again the sternest effort must be put into the 
establishing of a right disposition (or evaluation, relish, taste) 
towards matters of right and wrong. 

The development of the analogy, however, as with most 
of Shaftesbury’s peculiarly devised thought structures, is not 
consecutive. For, as shown in his notes, his plan was to 
let the idea filter into the reader’s mind by a painless process, 
until, when all the treatises had been read, he should find it 
piecing itself together out of the fragments which had entered 
he knew not how. Not only are there pauses for diversion, 
but the procedure from pleasant to stern often reverts again 
to pleasant in some of the more elementary aspects of the 
analogy; where the innerness of a particular dose might pene- 
trate too sharply to the palate it was accompanied or fol- 
lowed by an extra sweetness in the sugar coating. 

Moreover, as much as possible, the burden of whatever 
severities he permits himself is borne by the decoy. For 
example when Shaftesbury comes to apply his discussion of 
literary taste cited on p. 664 f. above, to taste in the conduct 
of life, he has already made his point concerning the sternness 
of the effort required. All that he has to do now is merely 
to say—though he does it at considerable airy length—If in 
literature, how much more in life. 

Let us begin at the beginning and following the actual, 
though not the apparent development of the analogy, observe 
how the character of the Shaftesburyan “moral taste” un- 
folds. A typical instance of the elementary stage is found in 
the Inquiry. 

The case is the same in the mental or moral subjects as in the ordinary 
bodies or common subjects of sense. The shapes, motions, colours, and 
proportions of these latter being presented to the eye, there necessarily 
results a beauty or deformity, according to the different measure, arrange- 


ment and disposition of the several parts. So in behavior and actions, when 
presented to our understanding, there must be found, of necessity, an 


54 See above, pp. 665 ff. 
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apparent difference, according to the regularity or irregularity of the 
subjects.® 


Again—‘“For knavery is mere dissonance and dispropor- 
tion.’ 

If this appears to place the standard of ethics upon a 
somewhat unsteady base, certain other remarks contribute 
still more to the aspect of flimsiness and the air of diletan- 
teism. 

By one of these tastes he [a man] understands how to lay out his garden, 
model his house, fancy his equipage, appoint his table; by the other he 
learns of what value these amusements are in life, and of what importance to 
a man’s freedom, happiness, and self-enjoyment.*? 


All this belongs to the first step. The second step is never 
very far away. For no precept does Shaftesbury emphasize 
with more care, however gently, than that above quoted: 
“A legitimate and just taste can neither be begotten, made, 
etc. . . . without the antecedent labor and pains of criti- 
cism.’°§ More significant still is the denouncement with 
which the remark just quoted is followed, of “those indolent 
supine authors, performers, readers, auditors, actors, or spec- 
tators,’”’ who make “their humor alone the rule of what is 
beautiful and agreeable.”’ For that high and abiding beauty 
toward which the forming taste should strive is for Shaftes- 
bury an ever fixéd mark. Notes for the uncompleted essay 
on Plastic Art in Second Characters show his purpose of rein- 
forcing this point. They occur in connection with his de- 
ploring the prevalent artificiality and corruption of taste. 
“Better mere nature than half-way, elaborate, artful, merely 
critical judgment,” he has been saying. And then, “Better 
the mere je ne sais quoi of the French. Though this is not 
our language: nor I hope ever will. But for us (I hope) 


8 Char. I, 251. Cf. Epict. Discourses, pp. 3-4, 195, and Marcus Aurelius, 
Communings, p. 27. 

5 Char. I, 136. 

57 Char. II, 259. 

58 Char. II, 257; see also 2nd Chars. p. 115 
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something better reserved.’*® And again, in the same 
sketch: “‘ Tis not the je ne sais quoi to which idiots and the 
ignorant of the art would reduce everything. ’Tis not the 
soxei, the I like and you like. But why doI like? And if not 
with reason and truth I will refuse to like, dislike my fancy, 
condemn the form, search it, discover its deformity and re- 
ject it.’’6° ‘ 

The formation of a right taste in any art must meet with 
difficulties and discouragements. For false taste is rampant. 
Shaftesbury inveighs against it particularly in Second 
Characters.“ It is the most difficult thing in the world to 
contend with.” 

And periodically, from enlarging on the difficulty of the 
formation of right taste in art, and the necessity of it as the 
only means of discerning the real beauty in art, Shaftesbury 
recurs to the shortsightedness of not attacking with equal 
thoroughness the difficulties which must be overcome in the 
more important art of life before the real goal can be reached, 
and the necessity of “taste” in life as the faculty for per- 
ceiving truth. 


Observe how the case stands in all those other subjects of art or science. 
Whai difficulty to be in any degree knowing! How long ere a true taste is 
gained! How many things shocking, how many offensive at first, which 
afterwards are known and acknowledged the highest beauties! . .. Is 
study, science, or learning necessary to understand all beauties else? And 
for the sovereign beauty, is there no skill or science required. 


Finally, a right taste both in the arts and in life is gained 
only by the most rigorous discipline. The full development 
of this idea with the application of the analogy between taste 
in art and taste in life was to have come in the essay on 
Plastic Art. It is blocked out in his notes. 


59 2nd Chars., p. 116. See also Char. I, 218. 

60 2nd Chars., 144. 

! 2nd Chars., p. 61; see also p. 111. 

Char. I, 228. 

*8 Char. II, 129-130, (Quoted verbatim from Reg. p. 34). 
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The great business in this (as in our lives, or in the whole of life) is ‘to 
correct our taste.’ For whither will not /aste lead us? &xéxew, arrest, sus- 
pend, defer, delay, proceed gradually, wait, expect, improve. Else we are 
run away with. The man upon the runaway horse in Lucian’s cynic (if so 
good a piece as that be Lucian’s), ‘Whither away! Whither this pleases,’ 
viz. his horse, pointing to it. Therefore stop it in its full career, cross it, 
turn it; and sometimes when lazy even give it the spur; just as in horseman- 
ship, as in breaking the colt. ‘Check your temper, which if not ruled will 
sternl rule. Hold it hard in with bit and rein.’ Horat. Epistola, Lib. I, 
Ep. 2, lines 62, 63. 


Self-examintion, therefore, is urged upon artists in every 
field, the ostensible end being the furtherance of their art. 
In this connection particularly the virtuoso analogy is 
brought in—a blind which is occasionally partly lifted, 
revealing the real purpose beneath it. One instance of this 
is the familiar passage in the Advice to an Author, where, 
just as in The Moralists Theocles had reversed the state- 
ment of Philocles by his reply, ‘“‘And I am as ready to yield 
there is no real enjoyment of beauty beside what is good”’, 
Shaftesbury clinches his rambling virtuoso parallel with the 
misleadingly “shop’’-like comment, ‘And thus the sense 
of inward numbers, the knowledge and practice of the social 
virtues, and the familiarity and favor of the moral graces, 
are essential to the character of a deserving artist and just 
favorite of the Muses. Thus [my italics] are the Arts and 
Virtues mutually friends; and thus the science of virtuosi 
and that of virtue itself, become, one and the same.””® 

Throughout the Characteristics the two halves of the 
analogy remain linked. It is only in the Regimen that they 
separate, the decoy of taste in art disappearing except for an 
occasional brief comparison, more or less after the method 
of Epictetus,® from whom the suggestion may very possibly 
have come. In the Regimen we step from the last stage of 
the ascent in the Characteristics out upon the table-land of 


% 2nd Chars., p. 114; see also Char. 1, 208 and 2nd Chars., p. 143. 
% Char. I, 217. 
% Discourses, pp. 42, 140, 158; see also 4, 131. 
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Shaftesbury’s Stoic ideal. The key to the interpretation 
of his whole treatment of the subject of taste is found in a 
quotation in the Regimen from Marcus Aurelius. ‘You 
will never cease to lament until you can do with enjoyment 
whatever is conformable to your own nature—,’’®’ together 
with a note in another section beginning with a quotation 
from Horace: Responsare cupidinibus (To restrain the 
appetites), and followed by his comment, ‘‘No such thing, 
but xplois g@avraciats (examination of the fancies). This 
is the thing. Here the resistance—the father (opinion) 
subdued, the children fall, of course . . . This way and in 
this sense to restrain the passions.’** Here is simply the 

_ old problem of all great pagans and Christians alike,—the 

™ control of the imagination as the strongest motive force in 
life. 

This need Shaftesbury also attempted to make clear in 
the Characteristics, certain passages of which acquire a new 
significance after a reading of the Regimen. Thus in the 
Advice to an Author: 


Thus we sce, after all, that ‘tis not merely what we call principle, but a 
taste which governs men. They may think for certain, ‘this is right, or that 
wrong’; they may believe ‘this a crime or that a sin; this punishable by man, 
or that by God’: yet if the savour of things lies cross to honesty; if the fancy 
be florid and the appetite high towards the subaltern beauties and lower 
order of worldly symmetries and proportions, the conduct will infallibly 
turn this latter way."® 


Wrestling, then, with the ‘fancies’ is Shaftesbury’s own 
chief preoccupation in the Regimen. Here we see him at 
work on the Stoic “use of appearances” in the method— 
often indeed the very style and words of Epictetus. And the 
terminology occuring again and again in these meditations 


»fhows even without the aid of the many quotations, ffomm= 


whence their stimulus is derived. In the Regimen this 


87 Reg., p. 205. 
88 Reg., p. 210. 
9 Char. II, 265; see also Char. I, 122, 207, II, 278, note. 
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strict watch over the eddying “‘visa’’ goes by its Stoic name, 
attention. The practice of plain dealing with whatever is 
relished by the false taste, becomes, in his own stringent 
practice, the aversion of the Thoughts and more particularly 
the Discourses. 

In the Regimen, too, we find a differentiation between 
the aesthetic and the ethical taste not marked, except by 
the obscurest of hints, in the Characteristics. The ethical 
taste, as it is the more important or desirable is propor- 
tionately more difficult. The pursuit of it, unlike that of 
the other, may never be interrupted. 

“All other arts require some relaxation and diversion, 
and are more vigorously prosecuted after such relief. This 
art alone admits not of any interval, and is the worse for 
every relaxation.’’7° 

And in the division headed Attention and Relaxation: 

‘All depends on a certain succession, series, or train of 
fancies, and on that faculty or power which controls, manages, 
and uses them. If this be once interrupted, it is chance 
that governs . . . Deceive not thyself. There is no re- 
laxation, no remission, no unbending, no relieving, resting, 
recreating, reposing.’’™ 

Rare hints of this, only, appear in the Characteristics, 
and then, as would be expected, in very different tone and 
phrasing. The nearest approach comes in the Advice to an 
Author. “This [holding of the fancies under discipline] 
is a business which can never stand still . . . Either I work 
upon my fancies, or they on me . . . There can be no truce, 
no suspension of arms between us.’’” 

This effort for control of the imagination, then, or forma- 
tion of taste, is the base from which proceed all of Shaftes- 
bury’s various methods for acquiring the mastery of self. 
The strength and persistence of this effort is attested by 


70 Reg., p. 173. 
7! Reg., pp. 235-36; see also p. 220. 
™ Char. I, 208. 
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the number and variety of these methods and by the constant 
reappearance of the notes concerning them. Some of these, 
usually in a more or less modified form, are mentioned in 
the Characteristics. 

One article of advice common to both the published 
writings and the Regimen concerns the “temper,” which is 
included under the general idea of taste or imagination, as 
meaning the momentary disposition, preference, or inclina- 
tion. Shaftesbury’s recommendation is the practice of a 
supererogatory discipline, the thwarting of the “temper” 
even in times of no especial need to do so, simply for the 
acquiring of habitual command.” 

Much of the effort begins farther back than this. It is 
the work of determining what the temper shall be. Its 
material is the flood of images, fancies, ideas, which stream 
through the mind. These, he who would be wise must 
contemplate; make selections and rejections from among 
them; readjust his opinion concerning them and reactions 
toward them according to their real value; never be caught 
by the lure of an unquestioned appearance. 

This self-examination in its less stringent forms is frequent- 
ly urged in the Characteristics, particularly in the Advice to an 
Author, the chief purpose of which is to recommend Shaftes- 
bury’s own regimen system. “Idea! wait a while till I have 
examined thee, whence thou art and to whom thou re- 
tainest,’’ Shaftesbury exclaims in the language of Epicte- 
tus. And in this kind of echo from the elder Stoics the 
Regimen abounds. A variation of it is the practice of making 
the idea “speak up,” “high up, aloud; no muttering, no half- 
words.” Frequent, again, among Shaftesbury’s devices 
is the practice of aversion. 


Remember that the sovereign precept, ‘to cut off the dpetes (desire), and 
Lo use strongly the exxdors (aversion), is in a real sense dejection and morti- 


7 Reg., p. 195; see also pp. 198 and 200. 
™ Char. I, 207. 

% Discourses, p. 161. 

% Reg , p. 176. 
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fication. It is a depressing, extinguishing, killing that wrong sort of joy and 
enlivening temper; the starving, supplanting that exuberant luxuriant fancy; 
and the sapping and undermining of the passions, . . . It is the introducing 
of a contrary disposition: . . . that which creates a mean and poor opinion 
of outward things.”7 


The value of this method is very gently touched on in 
the Characteristics. 

We are to work rather by the weaning than the engaging passions; 
since if we give way chiefly to inclination, by loving, applauding, and 
admiring what is great and good, we may . . . insome high objects of that 
kind, be so amused and ecstacied as to lose ourselves and miss our proper 
mark for want of a steady and settled aim. But being more sure and 
infallible in what relates to our ill, we should begin, they tell us, by applying 
our aversion on that side and raising our indignation against those mean- 
nesses of opinion and sentiment which are the causes of our subjection and 


perplexity.”8 


As for Shaftesbury himself, the grosser relish of mere 
sensation and the more delicate enticements of a philosopher’s 
imagination come in for equal watchfulness. 

“By what, then is the carcase to be subdued?” asks the 
self-mentor in his Regimen. “By what, but by coming out 
of it? by not being it, but in it; and only so far in it . 
as Nature has made me: giving me withal my reason and 
those suitable faculties by which I can abstract myself, and 
find out how to manage myself . . . Man! use thy arms 
. . . Work thyself out of earth and stand above ground, 
if thou can’st . . . No quarter to this death; for it is death, 
true death, the other is nothing.”’”® 

On the other hand, in writing of the finer fancies, of which 
he is enumerating four orders, we find—“The second are of 
a mixed kind, and flattering by what they borrow from 
virtue. Against these, fight, as against chimeras, centaurs, 
monsters.”’®° 


7 Reg., pp. 156-57. 
78 Char. II, 280-81. 
79 Reg., pp. 148-49. 
8° Reg., p. 164, 
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Such were Shaftesbury’s efforts in the steps of his Stoic 
teachers, to acquire the faculty which should enable him to 
perceive the nature of the good and to live in accordance with 
it, and which he called popularly, ‘‘taste.” 


BENEVOLENCE, OR NATURAL AFFECTION 


We may pass, then, to the second aspect of the Shaftes- 
buryan instinctive virtue. Foundation for the interpreta- 


_ tion of Shaftesbury’s idea of benevolence and natural 


affection as the following of a spontaneous impulse is, if 
possible, even more obvious than that on which have rested 
the interpretations of his ideas of beauty and of taste. Re- 
peatedly benevolence and natural affection are referred to 
as (1) instinctive, (2) of the nature of a passion or appetite, 
and (3) the chief source of pleasure in life. 

In Treatise II, on The Freedom of Wit and Humour, these 
qualities are put on the footing of instinct in much the 
same way as was taste in the initial discussions of it. “If 
eating and drinking be natural, herding is so too. If any 
appetite or sense be natural, the sense of fellowship is the 
same.’’®! Also: ‘“’Tis ridiculous to say there is any obliga- 
tion on man to act sociably or honestly in a formal govern- 
ment, and not in that which is commonly called the state of 
nature. For to speak in the fashionable language of our 
modern philosophy: ‘Society being founded on a compact, 
the surrender made of every man’s private unlimited right 

. was of free choice, and by a promise.’ Now the promise 
itself was made in the state of nature; and that which could 
make a promise obligatory in the state of nature, must 
make all other acts of humanity as much our real duty and 
natural part.’ 

In the Inquiry the affection for one’s fellows is spoken of 
as one of the natural passions. Every man, says Shaftes- 
bury, is naturally inclined to seek the familiarity and friend- 


8 Char. I, 74. 
% Ibid, 73. 
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ship of his fellows. ‘Tis here that he lets loose a passion, 
and gives reins to a desire which can hardly by any struggle 
. . . be withheld.” And presently, “Thus it may appear 
how much natural affection is predominant . . . how inter- 
woven with our other passions.” It is spoken of again as 
a passion, the restraint of which is dangerous to spiritual 
health. ‘Let indolence, indifference, or insensibility be 
studied as an art, or cultivated with the utmost care, the 
passions thus restrained [the social or natural affections] 
will force their prison. . . . They will be sure to create 
to themselves . . . unnatural exercise where they are cut 
off from that which is natural and good.’’® 

Virtue in general (though not benevolence in particular) 
is referred to in much the same manner in the Miscellaneous 
Reflections. ‘Even virtue itself he [himself] takes to be 
no other than a noble enthusiasm justly directed and regu- 
lated by that high standard which he supposes in the nature 
of things. He seems to assert ‘that there are certain moral 
species or appearances so striking and of such force over our 
natures, that when they present themselves they bear down 
all contrary opinion or conceit, all opposite passion, sensa- 
tion, or mere bodily affection.’ ’”’® 

In the Inquiry, again, is emphasized the pleasure to be 
found in the experience of the force of “generous moral 
affection.”*’ ‘To begin therefore with this proof, ‘That 
to have the natural affections (such as are founded in love, 
complacency, good-will, and in a sympathy with the kind or 
species) is to have the chief means and power of self-enjoy- 
ment; and that to want them is certain misery and ill.’ ”’** 
He reminds the reader particularly of the pleasure which 


























83 Char. I, 315. 
* Char. I, 316; see also p. 293. 

% Char. I, 314. 

% Char. II, 176; cf. Epictetus, Discourses, pp. 54 and 161. 
87 Char. I, 275. 

88 Char. I, 293; see also p. 294. 
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comes from the approbation and sympathy of one’s fellows.*° 
And finally, of virtue in general, he says: ‘’Tis in a manner 
impossible to have any great opinion of the happiness of 


X virtue without conceiving high thoughts of the satisfaction 


resulting from the generous admiration and love of it.” 

Here, it would seem, is more than sufficiency to make out 
the case for what is a prevalent interpretation of Shaftes- 
bury’s idea of virtue. The reader who has persued the 
Regimen, however, and who has a foreknowledge of Shaftes- 
bury’s method of “leading up,’ will wish to inquire as to 
where and how these statements are made. 

Let us begin with the representation of virtue as a natural 
instinct of the species. This occurs, as just seen above, in 
Treatise II, The Freedom of Wit and Humour. It is presented 
together with Shaftesbury’s earliest remarks concerning 
instinctive taste, the one being treated in Sections I, II, 
and IV of Part III, the other in Section IV of Part III and 
Section II of Part IV. Moreover, the two ideas are very 
closely related. The conception of instinctive taste, as we 
have already noted, was advanced primarily in opposition 
to Hobbes and the orthodox; and that this was the case also 
with the theory of instinctive “affections” is clear in the 
above quotations from The Freedom of Wit and Humour 
(p. 674 above). Like the conception of instinctive taste it is 
found as a minor doctrine in the pages of Epictetus” and 
Marcus Aurelius,” where the treatment bears in detail a 
close resemblance to that of Shaftesbury, and was probably 
emphasized for the same reason that led him to emphasize the 
other. Further, this treatise, like Treatise I, A Letter Con- 
cerning Enthusiasm, has very much the character of a 
curtain-raiser. It is tentative and initiatory. Its whole 
tone is light. Shaftesbury’s intention is evidently barely 
to touch here on matters for which he intends a more ful} 


* Char. I, 298, 
% Char. I, 275. 
™ Discourses, pp..69, 168-70. 
*” Communings, pp. 239, 241. 
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and serious development in other treatises. This is more 
than hinted in the concluding paragraph: 

And now, my friend, I can perceive t’is time to put an end to these 
reflections, lest by endeavoring to expound things any further, J should 
be drawn from my way of humour to harangue profoundly [my italics] on these 
subjects.” 


And he takes care to end in an almost flippant tone: “I have 
taken the liberty, you see, to laugh upon some occasions; and 
if I have either laughed wrong, or been impertinently serious, 
I can be content to be laughed at in my turn.” 

More significant still in this connection is the character of 
the Advice to an Author, which is placed immediately after 
the treatise on Wit and Humour. Both its position and the 
fact that it is addressed to men of letters suggest that it 
is supplementary to the other in an even closer way than that 
of the interrelation of all the treatises. The main concern of 
the Advice to an Author is to carry on the subject of natural 
and aesthetic taste, and to bring the analogy of the two tastes 
nearer to the point of view of the Regimen than perhaps in 
any other portion of the Characteristics. It emphasizes 
particularly the difficulty and the discipline involved in the 
acquiring of a right taste. The specific subject of benevo- 
lence, or natural affection, as a racial instinct is not carried on 
in the second treatise. It is possible that since, as we recall, 
Shaftesbury elsewhere extended his idea of taste to include 
“temper” or disposition, he may have felt that his discussion 
in the Advice to an Author included instinctive sociability as 
a part of the taste which needs to be developed from the 
rudimentary to the complete state by “labour and criticism.”’ 
Yet, though Shaftesbury’s habitual care in completing the 
“leading-up” process supports this supposition, the sugges- 
tion can remain only a conjecture. It is safe to assume, 
however, that Shaftesbury considered his treatment of the 
social instinct in The Freedom of Wit and Humour as no more 
final than that of taste. 


% Char. I, 98. 
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Second, as to the representation of virtuous benevolence 
as one of the passions. This occurs in the Inquiry (p. 674 
above), where it constitutes one of those lapses into primer 
language mentioned (p. 666) above. Shaftesbury has just 
arrived in his development of the idea of social benevolence 
at the sterner point of view towards which he has been 
spiraling, when, suddenly reproaching himself with talking 
so far above the reader’s poor head with ‘But lest this 
argument should appear perhaps too scholastically stated, 
and in terms and phrases which are not of familiar use,” 
he descends to more nursery-talk, of which this is a part. 
For the idea of virtue in general as “a noble enthusiam” 
“which will bear down all contrary opinion” (p. 675, 
above) we have the antithesis: ‘‘Now as all affections have 
their excess, and require judgment and discretion to moderate 
and govern them, so this high and noble affection . . . re- 
quires a steady rein and strict hand over it.”’® 

Third, concerning virtue as pleasure. It is in the appar- 
ently repented flight of the Jnguiry mentioned just above 
that Shaftesbury’s own point of view, the point of view of 
the Regimen, is reached and momentarily held. He has 
used here the familiar decoy device. Beginning, as seen 
above (p. 675) by giving the reader a taste of satisfaction 
and a sense of nobleness in the contemplation of his own 
pleasure in sociability, generosity, pity, Shaftesbury con- 
tinues: 


But lest any should imagine with themselves that an inferior degree of 
natural affection, or an imperfect partial regard of this sort, can supply the 
place of an entire, sincere, and truly moral one; lest a small tincture of social 
inclination should be thought sufficient to answer the end of pleasure in 
society, and give us that enjoyment of participation and community which 
is so essential to our happiness; we may consider first, that partial affection, 
or social love in part, without regard to a complete society or whole, is in 
itself an inconsistency, and implies an absolute contradiction. Whatever 
affection we have towards anything besides ourselves, if it be not of the 


* Char. I, 302. 
%® Char. II, 178. 
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natural sort towards the system or kind, it must be of all other affections the 
most dissociable, and destructive of the enjoyments of society. If it be 
really of the natural sort, and applied only to some one part of society, or 
of a species, but not to the species or society itself, there can be no more 
account given of it than of the most odd, capricious, or humoursome passion 
which may arise.”™ 


He proceeds presently to show that “partial affection” is 
not to be identified with virtue® and that the approval of 
friends formed by a “partial affection” may be discounted 
as the source of no real satisfaction.*’ It is impossible for 
those who “‘esteem or love by any other rule than that of 
virtue” to “place their affection on such subjects as they 
can long esteem or love.’’*? It is “entire affection,” only, 
which is virtue. ‘“‘And to have this entire affection or 
integrity of mind is to live according to Nature, and the 
dictates and rules of supreme wisdom. This is morality, 
justice, piety, and natural religion.” 

For the full conception of this “entire affection’? we must 
go to the Regimen. Whatever doubts and perplexities may 
have beset us in the mazes of the Characteristics, we shall 
find none here. 

One of the most baffling entanglements is straightened 
out on the discovery of the distinction in Shaftesbury’s 
mind between the “natural affections” and “natural affec- 
tion.” This is clear on a reading of his notes printed under 
the heading, Natural A ffection.** MHere the missing link 
between the point of view in the treatise on Wit and Humour 
and that in the Inquiry just quoted (p. 674 and p. 678 above) 
is supplied. The writer has been citing instances of instinc- 
tive parental love seen even in beasts,®® from which he pro- 
ceeds: “‘Now if it has been made the good and happiness 
even of unknowing and irrational creatures to follow that 
private and inferior affection which is only toward a species 


% Char. I, 299-300. 

*7 Char. I, 301; see also p. 280. 
% Reg. pp. 1-12. 
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and part of the whole, how can it be much more the good of 
every knowing and rational creature to live according to 
that affection which is highest and most perfect?”! And 
presently: ‘“‘Remember, therefore, henceforward not to 
think any more of natural affection in the imperfect and 
vulgar sense, but according to the just sense and meaning 
of the word and what it imports.’ 

Indeed, “‘natural affection” is so far from coming by 
instinct that we find an expression of longing in which 
Shaftesbury’s essentially Hellenistic temper approximates 
that of the Hebrew psalmist’s “When shall I come and 
appear before God?’”’—‘“When shall this happy disposition 
be fixed, that I may feel it perpetually, as now but seldom? 
When shall I be entirely thus affected and feel this as my 
part grown natural to me?’’!@ 

The character of “natural affection” now becomes un- 
mistakable. It is the Stoic loyalty to the whole, a loyalty 
which requires the submission and subordination of the 
“natural affections.” 


If every other affection of that lower order (however natural any such 
may be) be not entirely subordinate to this superior affection, this is wrong. 
. . . This is the province of the truly wise man who is conscious of things 
human and divine: to learn how to submit all of his affections to the rule and 
government of the whole; how to accompany with his whole mind that 
supreme and perfect mind of the universe. This és to live according to 
Nature, to follow Nature, and to own and obey Deity2® [Shaftesbury’s italics.] 


Other phrasings of the same thought touch more nearly 
on the subject of relation with men. So: “A generous 
affection, an exercise of friendship uninterrupted, a constant 
kindness and benignity of disposition, a constant complac- 
ency, constant security, tranquility . .. are not these 
ever and at all times good?’ For the “lover of men”, 


100 Reg. pp. 4-5. 

101 Reg. p. 8. 

102 Reg. p. 2. 

108 Reg. p. 6; cf. Epictetus, Discourses, pp. 205, 338. 
104 Reg. pp. 54-55. 
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as he translates the Greek term taken from Marcus Aurelius, 
will have learned “‘neither to scoff, nor hate, nor be impatient 
with them, . .. nor overlook them; and to pity in a 
manner and love those that are the greatest miscreants, 
those that are the most furious against thyself in particular, 
and at the time when they are most furious.’”!® 

And in what does the exercise of friendliness toward men 
consist? The name of Shaftesbury ranks high on the list of 
men of letters who broke the complacent selfishness of the 
eighteenth century, stimulated philanthropic and other re- 
forms, and in general directed the attention of their contem- 
poraries to the grace of charity as an ideal to be put into 
active practice. Yet, although the disinterested effort to 
better the conditions of human life, and the generous exercise 
of charity in all kinds of need were an essential part of 
Shaftesbury’s conception of the right-minded man, as well 
as prevailing characteristics of his own life, his emphasis is 
not on these. For to him the only abiding good was that 
which he variously termed beauty, the harmony with the 
whole, the power of natural affection, according to the Stoic 
ideal, as we have seen. The imparting of this summum bonum 
is the highest, the only real service. Even his devotion to 
the cause of political freedom, which he loved with the ardor 
of all true Englishmen, gives place to it. But there is one 
way and one only by which it may be imparted to others. 

This is touched on in the Inquiry. “But though a right 
distribution of justice in a government be so essential a cause 
of virtue, we must observe in this case that it is example 
which chiefly influences mankind and forms the character 
and disposition of a people.’”! The same thought occurs in 


a typically stronger statement in the Regimen. “See, 
therefore, what thou makest of thyself whilst acting thus 
(as thou sayest) for virtue and thy country? . . . Is this thy 
service?’’!°? And again: “How goes the world?—No matter; 
> Rey., 1. 
106 Char. 1, 272. 
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but how go I? This is a matter, and the only matter. This 
is of concern . . . How do I govern? The world?—No. 
But how do I govern MYSELF?”! 

To be able to render this higher service requires the 
strictest discipline of all. It is necessary to be independent of 
people, of their opinion, of their ideas of the good that can be 
rendered them. Thus Shaftesbury in the Regimen, in a very 
echo of Epictetus, urges upon himself, until he shall have 
acquired entire control in certain respects, stricter methods-- 
even, if necessary, a temporary separation from the ways and 
doings of men of the world. 


But how shall I be of aid to others? of what use shall I be?—0O folly! 
as if it were not apparent that if thou but continuest thus, and art able to 
persevere, thy example alone (when thou least regardest it) will be of more 
service than all that thou cans’t do while thou retainest thy selfishness, thy 
meanness, and subjection. . . .1% 


Again the “lover of men”’ must practice restraint upon his 
social impulses in order to render them subservient to the 
“entire affection” and the will of the whole. 


Cut off tenderness of a certain kind. . . . Learn to be with self gto 
talk with self... . See what thou hast got by seeking others. Is this 
society? Is it genuine and of a right kind, when it is that fond desire of 
company, that seeking of companionship, and that want of talk and story? 

Friends are not friends if thus wanted.” 


To the same end we find Shaftesbury at his customary 
examination of ideas as follows: 


To compassionate, i.e.—To join with in passion, . . . to commiserate, 
i.e. to join with in misery, be miserable with. . . . This as to one order of 
life, where this fellow-wretchedness agrees admirably and makes so great a 
part in the order of things, and shows us so fair a side of Nature. Hence 
the union of several species, their mutual relation, sympathy, life. But in 
another order of life, in another species, and in respect of another, a higher 
relation, nothing can be more dissonant than this; nothing more inconsistent 
with that true affection, which in a mind soundly rational is, as it were, in 


108 Reg., p. 102. 
109 Reg., pp. 115-18; cf. Epictetus, Discourses, pp. 323, 232, 277. 
"0 Reg., p. 144. 
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the place of all. . . . Let those who commiserate themselves, commiserate 
others in the things which, according to them, misery lies. . . . And only 
congratulate and condole according to the precept, ‘When you see one 
weeping, have sympathy, but do not inwardly lament.’ (Epict. Ench. c. 
26). In no way sympathize or feel as they feel, when they take either this 
or the other event for good or ill." 


Indeed, in extreme cases, the service to the whole (or 
“entire affection’) may even involve a cessation of all social 
relations, a withdrawing from the sympathy of all men,— 
who constitute, according to the Stoic conception, only 
today’s fragment of the eternal whole. 


What if all these and all besides that are upon earth should conceive the 
highest opinion of thee . . . or, if they all thought ill, what ill! I should 
be useless to the world. Retire then. Where isthe harm? . . . What else 
is it but death? In the meantime, what is it to me . . . where my service 
is, how far it extends, how near ceasing and coming to that period to which, 
of its own accord, and by the course of nature, in a few years it will come?!” 


And again in the same strain: 


What is this stir about an outward character? . . . Is it with respect 
to Him who distributes the parts? . . . But with respect to men—what 
are men? What are their interests, what is society or community but with 
respect to this superior and his appointment? If I have no concern for them, 
what is it to me what my part has been among them? If I have concern and 
am desirous of a part, it is because of nature; and what part would I have, 
for nature’s sake, other than what nature has appointed me? What service 
would I render to the whole but what the whole has willed?" 


In this way, in his closet, the author of the Characteristics 
schooled himself for the practice of “natural affections.”’ 

There is matter for much interesting discussion concerning 
aspects of Shaftesbury’s Stoic outlook which have been 
merely touched on here. Much remains to be enlarged on in 
connection with both the resemblances and the differences 
between Epictetus and Antonius and their eighteenth 
century pupil. The purpose of this paper will have been 


Ul Reg., pp. 158-59. 
U2 Reg., p. 62. 
U3 Reg., p. 63. 
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accomplished, however, if it has shown that the Stoic 
philosophy is the foundation not only of Shaftesbury’s 
private thought, but of his popular teaching, and that the 
Characteristics—particularly its three fundamental problems; 
the beautiful, ethical taste, and natural affection—can be 
fully understood only on comparison with his Philosophical 
Regimen. 


EstHER A. TIFFANY 

















XXX. PROSE RHYTHMS 


The subject of prose rhythms is an ancient one. Even 
without going back of English usage, we find prose rhythms 
consciously developed, and consequently suggesting some 
sort of mature theory, as early as the time of Elizabeth. The 
rhythms of Bacon may be Ciceronian, and those of the King 
James Bible the habits of the translators, many of whom for 
the better part of a lifetime had been chanting, or half 
chanting, the Scriptures in their pulpits. But Lyly’s rhythms 
are a deliberate thing, one is tempted to say, in his case, a 
premeditated crime. Sir Thomas Browne’s rhythms a 
little later are plainly conscious. With De Quincey the usage 
has become an art with rules and classified practices. 

Into the same class with these conscious and deliberately 
patterned prose rhythms we are justified in putting a large 
portion of the rhythms of free verse. Some free verse, as 
Bliss Perry has pointed out, is merely conventional verse cut 
up into odd line lengths, looking somewhat like an old 
fashioned ode out on a spree. Other free verse is merely 
prose cut into line lengths. The appeal here is intellectual, 
and the eye is pleased and perhaps aided, by having the 
end of an idea marked by the end of a line. But there is 
nothing that appeals to the ear’s sense of rhythm. Of such 
sort is most of the Spoon River Anthology. Then there is 
free verse that will not scan according to rule, yet that has 
unmistakably a rhythm of its own. Such free verse has the 
rhythm of rhythmical prose, and differs from it only in the 
immaterial detail of being printed in irregular lines. 

The prose rhythms all differ from the ordinary verse 
rhythms in that they take into account only the sentence 
stresses, not the lesser word stresses. Each sentence scans 
according to logical emphasis. The rhythms vary with 
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different authors. It will be best perhaps first to present the 
different types, then look for possible law among them. The 
specimens quoted here are illustrations only. Other examples 
necessary for a complete proof can be seen in any distinctly 
rhythmical prose, and often in popular and even in newspaper 
writing. In oratory they are particularly abundant. In all 
prose they occur to a certain extent. 

From Ruskin’s prose I have selected a passage from The 
Seven Lamps of Architecture, “The Lamp of Memory.” This 
may be divided into line lengths, roughly corresponding to 
the cadences of so called free verse. The accented and 
unaccented syllables; arsis and thesis, are marked — and x 
respectively, and the pauses A. The movement of the 
passage is plainly iambic in type, but differs from metrical 
iambic verse in two ways. First, iambic verse permits only 
three forms for the iambic foot, or one form with two sub- 
stitutions, A—, x-, xx-, with a possible fourth, the pzonic 
xxx- (for this last see Shelley’s usage); prose rhythms in this 
passage exhibit also the forms xxxx- and xxxxx-; second, 
in verse there must be a dominant type of foot, say x-, 
which is the type for the majority of feet, the exact size of 
the majority being as yet undetermined, but none the less 
a definite fact; in the prose rhythm there is no dominant 
type of foot. Naturally the foot xxxxx— is rare. Among the 
other five feet, no one seems to have the preference as the 
type form. The number of each in this passage is: A-, 
2; x-, 20; xx-, 30; xxx—, 22; xxxx-, 15; xxxxx-, 4. 

Feminine endings of the lines seem common, and allitera- 
tion is used. The number of accents to the line may bring 
up some question as to a possible different division into 
lines. As the passage is printed, the figures are: lines of 
3 accents, 8; of 4, 4; of 5, 5; of 6, 2; of 7, 0; of 8, 2. To this 
class of rhythm belong among others Sir Thomas Browne’s, 


iv hoch“ Walter Pater’s and many of the emotional passages of the 


King James Bible. The specimen is from Ruskin. 
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—|x—|x x x —(x 
This i is a slight, no consequenceless - 
xx —xx x—(x x —|x xx —|x x—(x 
It is ominous, infectious, oe fecund of othe fault and atiietingn. 
x xxx—| — |x—|xx fs 
i When ge not love thei = gen nor reverence their thresholds, 
xxx — 
ms isa “a <m they same dishonored both, 
—|x x —|-x —|xxx—lxxx x 
And that they have never acknowledged the true universality of that 
—(x 
_ Christian worship 
x—|x x x—|xx—|x x x x x—lxxx x —(x 
Which has indeed to ages the ao : mt not the piety of the pagan. 
x —|xx —|xx 
Our God is a household God, as well as a heavenly one; 
xx x—|x x-—|x x —(x 
- has an my te 7 —_ man’s dwelling; 
x — x — |x—[x x —(z s—(z 
Let men look to it olen they rend it lightly and pour out its ashes. 
xx—|x —|x x — [—-|xx x — 
It is not a question of mere ocular delight, 
xx x —|x x xx—|xx — 
It is no question of intellectual pride, 
xx—|xxx x —|xx —(x 
Or of cultivated and critical fancy, 
zx x x x —|x x xx-—|lxx x x x —(x 
—_ - with ote — of ow — of completeness, 
The depute buildings te a nation shall be raised. 
xx—{x x —|x — (x 
It is one of those moral duties, 
* 8 8S *~-Baeen evils 2s 8s sie s 2 
Not with more impunity to be neglected because the perception of them i> 
—|xx-—|x — |x —|x x x—(x x 
py ona a7 toned “a ———eeeee 
_- —|x —(« 
To buil on dwellings with care, and patience, 
x —|x x —|xx x —(x 
And ee and diligent completion, 
.  < —x ££ S12 2. —~-(|z 2s :-[x— 
And with > view to their duration at least for such a period as, 
x x —|xxx — |x —|xx xx-—(x 
In - er course of national revolutions, 
es [= zsxr—je zs s—([x x-—(x x x—|x 





Might be supposed likely to extend to the entire alteration of the direction 
x—|x — (xx 
of local interests. 










Corresponding to these distinctly rhythmical passages 
we have passages of ordinary prose not conspicuously 
melodious except in so far as all English is rhythmical in 
character. Of this class are the two following passages, one 
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from Burke’s Nabob of Arcot’s Debts, the other from a popular 
article picked up almost at random. It happens to be from 
The National Geographic Magazine, for September, 1921. 
First Burke’s: 


—| |x —| —|xx x xx —|x x x—|x 
Gu tiseens of their suveaie asGumeee was to appear in the Carnatic 
xx—|x —| x xxx — [xx x x—jx x —|x x x — 
in no other light than as a contractor for the provision of armies, and the hire 
z—|[zs—(z zs xs —[ sz —]z zs e-( 3 AS zrejz «x 
of mercenaries om his use ond under his direction. Fh a deuediien was 
x xx—|x -—|s —|z s—Jj2 2 —xxx — 
to be 1 iy the Nabob’ 's putting himself under the guaranty of France, 
x —|z s—eB-—1z zs-—|2 x—|x x 
and, a the means of that rival nation, cunaidin the English forever from 
x—|x x x—(xxAk —|x x xx—|xx x x x —(x 


assuming an equality, much less a superiority, in the Carnatic. 
From The National Geographic Magazine: 


—Zzz zs a—~—j[s sz e238 zs —| — |e -( 2-1 
Realizing the importance of the testimony of this man, Mr. Hagelbar- 
zze~— [zs 2 —|z s s2e-2-12 £ }x —|x xx 
ger endeavoured sg questioning to - a details but os —“s = be 
dncieed. ican and hs tsocats we were om bedty frightened wae pnd much 
pa ae B with feces ean the wrath * come to make ate y detailed ob ie 
x 
In the passage from Burke the different types of feet 
number: x-, 7; xx-, 9; xxx-, 11 xxxx-, 3; xxxxx-, 3. In 
the second passage: x-, 7; xx—, 5; xxx—,4; xxxx-, 4; xxxxx-, 
2. In both of these, occasional variations, such as the 
juxtaposition of accents on adjoining syllables, and a 
truncated foot, may be ignored, as they appear infrequently, 
and an infrequent appearance is to be expected, in fact is 
almost necessitated by the exigencies of English syntax. 
Wherein then do these passages differ from the more 
musical passage of Ruskin? Plainly not at all in the character 
of the feet. The passage from Burke especially is singularly 
smooth in the distribution of accents, yet is far inferior to 
the passage from Ruskin in melody. The difference lies, as 
a brief inspection will show, in the alliteration used by 
Ruskin, and in the tone colouring of his vowels, not in the 
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meter. Meter therefore plays only a small part in the 

difference between melodious prose of this type, and the 

ordinary or less melodious prose of the same type. 
These types then are metrically simple, though not so 

simple as the meter of verse. When, however, we turn to 

the rougher but none the less rhythmical prose of other 

types, we encounter a perplexing condition. Iambic and 

trochaic feet appear to be interchanged at will, and both 

are intermixed with strange feet that plainly have a swing of 

their own, yet that do not look like any normal verse type. 

On closer inspection a strange fact appears. All of these 

apparently abnormal types can be classified as of one or 

another of the types of feet that appear in Anglo-Saxon 

alliterative verse, provided we admit some slight modifica- 

tion of the Sievers types. I use the notation of Bright’s 

Anglo-Saxon Reader, adding opposite each line the letter 

representing the type. Here again we use sentence accents, 

not word accents. The following are all of this character: 


























Francis Bacon, Of Love: 






B. x—|x x — 
For as to the stage, 
— x|j—x| —x x]/— xx 
Love is ever matter of comedies, 
B. x —|x — |x —(xx 





_ now and then of tragedies; 
x —— 
But in life 


} — x 
Itd doth each mischief; 













E', — x x\—x 
Sometimes like a syren, 
E', x x|—x 





Sometimes like a fury. 
Bacon, Of Dispatch: 


B. x—|x x — 









Affected dispatch 
EL x xxx|[— —xxJ]—- 
Ts one of the most dangerous: things 
EX x{/—xxx —|— 
To business that can 7 
Dt. xxx |—|— x— x 


It is like that which the physicians 
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B. 
A. 
B. 
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—|—x—(x 
Call predigestion, 
x —lx x—(x 
Or ay digestion; 
x —|x—|x —(x 


Which is = y fill the body 


Full of crudities 
x — |x x—(x 
And comme seeds of diseases. 


Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy: 


B. 


FA, 


B. 


a 


PPA 


x —|xx — (x 

In Mg etal — 
—x 

What conbilatii love k hath, 

28.2 —.2 
By many pregnant proofs 

x x—|x x—|x -- 
rs familiar Te aie be proved, 

—xxx — 

ees of dp 


Which PA both he ant she, 
x x —|xx— (xx 
And express not a sympathy 

2a—-([—s 
= " love ion, 
—|x x x—(x 
And ty oy a 


Have bas Fen 


De Quincey, Joan of Arc: 


A. 
E}, 


PPP Pree 


—xx x|—A 
— of Beauvais! 


x 
a the guilt-burdened man 
x 


xx — —_ 
Is in dreams haunted 

x x—|x x x-—-[xxx— 
“ae a ag i the eae frightful of his crimes, 


—{zzz —(z 

And benuats bal that fluctuating mirror— 
—x 
aes 

zs jz ~|z s 3— 
(Like the mocking mirrors of mirage 
xx—(|xx — (x 
- — mee 


— the fas of pe 
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B. x x—|x x—(x 
Most of all are reflected 
DD x«i|/—{— x—x 


The 1 countenances 


B. x x— 
- Which the man has ls laid in ruins; 
e : Therefore Tks know, Siew, 
"That you soe 
D. —xx x|—x — 
. tear your final dream, 
R — x— 
on Domrémy. 
Ibid :— 
Dt x] —| — x x—tx 
My Lord, have you no counsel? 
D?. — x/J-x« — 
“Counsel I have none; 
B x—-|xx — 
In heaven above 
Bx«x-—-|x- 


Or on earth beneath, 
EX — xx x x —|— 
Counsellor there is none now 


B. x x x x—lx— 
That a: take a brief from me: 
——s x —_—_ 
All are silent. - 
D. xxx{—|—x — 
Is it, indeed, come to this? 
B zs—(|z —-k — 
— a9 ge time is short, 
ae i= (x 
The tumult i is wondrous, 
D*, — x«x-— 


The cond stretches away 
A. —x x|—xx 
Into infinity. 


Lafcadio Hearn, Chita: 


DL. —|— x xx — 
yaaa ae a waste 
D*, _ —_x — 
Of winbtioun prairie-cane 
x x xx—|xx—(x 
You see an oasis emerging, — 
B. x — |x —(x 
A ridge or _— 
Heavily etunnel 
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B. 
B. 
; B. 
B. 
A. 


E’. 
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{z —(z 
With the rounded foliage 


x x —|x — 
And from the shining flood 
—x 
Also 

iz— 


Kindred ane knolls arise,— 
— x|—x 
Pretty islets, 


—_ x x — a= 
Each with its beach girdle 


x —|x —|x — 
Of dazzling sand and shells, 
—x|—A 
Yellow white,— 
.: 2 me ab x x x— |xx—(x 
And - ra . with semi-tropical foliage, 
x x|—x 
Myrtle and palmetto, 
x x x|—xx 
Orange and magnolia. 


(Scansion doubtful) 


x{— x|— xx 
Sometimes of autumn evenings there, 
x x —|x x —(x 
When the hollow of heaven 
— x x xi—xxxx| —x 
Flames like the interior of a chalice, 
x —{|x 
And waves = clouds 
x|—x x 
Are flying in one wild rout 
x —(|x 
= broken gold 
x —|x —|x —(x 
You xe see - tawny grasses 
—|x 


aol x 
All covered with something like husks 
Wheat-coloured husks. 


Higginson, My Out-door Study: 


B. 
B. 
B. 





x—|x—|x x —(x 
A finely organized sentence 
x —|x —(xx 
— —_ and palpitate 
—|xx x—(x 
Like the ant delicate vibrations 
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xx—|x— 
Of the summer air. 
x x x—|xx— 
We talk of literature 
xxx xx-—|—x 
As if it were a mere matter 
x —|x —(x x 
Of rule and measurement, 
x — |x x —(xx 
A mone of processes 
x — |x —|xx x—(x 
howe since a ht to entealee perfection: 
22 2 on i 5 om 
But it would re less incorrect 
x ee 
To pe 
x|-|— x x —(x 
That it all lies in the future. 


A similar rhythm is exhibited in some free verse. This 
proves nothing, however, except that free verse which does 
not follow poetic scansion, follows prose scansion, and so is 
really nothing but prose. In the following I have broken up 
some of Miss Lowell’s long lines into shorter to show the 


meter. 


Amy Lowell, At the Bookseller’s: 


E*. 


B. 


D’. 


FE’, 


D'. 
E’. 


—" ste 


Hanging fee the ote by threads 


hen prints. 
— x xil—- A 
Hundreds of prints 
x—|x x —(xx 
Of actors - anc 
Cheap, everyday prints 
x— x —(x 
To —— the —- people. 
Those which please thé most 
x —(x 
Are yg & 
— x 
With long slim fingers, - 
x os — 
In dresses of gon 1 blue, 
x x 
of mn the colour of the heart 


—j|—. 8 


Of : young onion, 
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—(|zx 
or rose, of lack, 
Ot dead-leaf beown. 


From the same author, The Dusty Hour-Glass— 


Cc. 


FE’. 


B. 


x—|-— x 
It had been a trim garden, — 
aoe x oe 
With parteres 0 of fringed pinks 
x—|x — 
“on gillyflowers, 


on A 

And emeeth raked wate. 

x|—x 
Siks and om 

——x 

Had brushed the box edges 
x x—(x 
* its alleys 

ome —A | ous 
The curved stone ~ 
xx—|— 
a its mse ponds, 

x —(x 


Had held th rippled reflections 
x —— —— 
= port har 

—|x —x— 


And powdered periwigs. 


From the same author, Planning the Garden: 


To show that these types of rhythm may be used un- 


x —|x — 
These narrow lines 
x|-—|— x — 
Are rose-drifted thrift, 
—x x|/—aA 


Edging the paths. 


—_—iixt— 


And 4 I plant 


—_—x—-— 


Nodding columbines, 
J}— — x|—xx 
With tree-tall wistarias 


A 
Behind then, 
—— xi{-x 
= — umbrella’d 
x —|x — 
b its purple fringe. 
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consciously in everyday writing, I have selected the following 
from the Aélanta Constitution for August 22, 1921: 
RY — x— 
More ons a sore of lives 


B. xx«x«-— 
- believed dl news on lost 


— ig = (s 
is fire that followed 
xx-—|x x — (xx 
7 pg of chemicals 


oe x= ——— 


tn the Brunner Drug store 
A 


In the a House, 
—x|— x|—A 
Macon’ s oldest frame hotel 
=F fs = = 
Early this morning. 

We have then in English prose two distinct types of 
rhythm, one of which uses modern verse meters, but with 
more freedom of substitution, and with no standard-sized 
foot, the other of which uses Anglo-Saxon rhythms, but 
again with the free admission of unstressed syllables not 
admitted in the poetry. Both use sentence accents instead 
of word accents. These two types may be illustrated in 
simpler form by the following (extemporized) passage, in 
which by slight changes one type of meter, illustrating the 
seven forms of feet, is converted into the other. 


Pra er F 





EL, — — x|— 
+ pe it seems 
xx|— x|—x 
The dream of a drowsy satyr 
B. |x —(xx 
Whose proudest 9 
Cc x.x.x—|— 
- the foul cena 
E’. xf|l—.x..- 
or a fleeting nymph soul 
tate Fes. 
ying ” ry 
D* red, 
an the rute born i in his heart. 
_ s|-— |— z|— z/-x | 2) 
Gunciiens it seems but the oe a : hy pe a. whose proudest 


—-Z25 5s) —s|— —x|— x 
egy is the —- eoneeet of ome fleeting nymph of the forest, flying 
xj— x x — x xi{-— = 

in terror from the brute in his 
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Now for general principles. All verse is musical, written as 
if to be accompanied by music, even when it is not likely ever 
to be so accompanied. Now the use of a musical instrument 
necessitates some regularity of time, and some regular beat- 
ing of stress, however much that beat may be disguised. 

~Hence the regular adhesion to type forms in verse. In prose 

there is no beating of time, but only a psychological impres- 
sion of a time interval, something like Professor Alden’s 
supposed psychological beat in poetry. It seems reasonable 
to suppose therefore that the mind’s ear, being subject to 
illusion, and not being checked up by any musical instru- 
ment, in prose allows greater variation in the lengths of feet 
and consequently in the number of unstressed syllables, 
both in the modern meters and in the Anglo-Saxon. This 
freedom of verse form is also involved in the act of using 
sentence stresses instead of word stresses, since the varying 
clause and phrase lengths necessitate a varying interval 
between sentence stresses. 

Finally there arises the question whether these supposed 
Anglo-Saxon rhythms in prose cannot be explained other- 
wise. In the first place we may ask, why should Anglo-Saxon 
rhythms not reappear? Their total disappearance from Eng- 
lish is itself a mysterious phenomenon, by no means wholly 
explained by the analytic character of modern English, 
and the abundance in it of symbolic words, or relation words, 
or by mere changes in fashions in meter. Setting this con- 
sideration aside for the moment, however, is it not possible to 
say that the only peculiar thing about these prose passages 
in question is the occasional stressing of adjacent syllables, 
and that this may be explained by the supposed existence of a 
pause replacing musically the missing unstressed syllable? 
The answer is simple. Read the passages over, and see how 
often the stresses come on adjacent syllables when there is 
no pause between, or only a slight and inadequate pause. 

Furthermore, to get the effect of the Anglo-Saxon meter, 
the selections must be read with strict reference to sense, the 
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cadences of sense as they might be called being separated 
from one another. For example, take the line, 


ae == -o= F — 

Because the guilt-burdened man 
Plainly guilt-burdened alone constitutes the adjective idea, 
and is a sense cadence. To read 


Guilt ad tented man 
in order to get iambic movement, destroys the effect. 
Finally we have the question. Are Anglo-Saxon meters 
then natural rhythms of the English language in its prose 
form, slightly regularized for singing, just as the meters of 
modern verse are the ordinary rhythm of English prose 
regularized for music? It seems a reasonable explanation. 
James RouTH 
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Voyage d’un Etudiant Américain par 


Fevrx Bertaux et Hetrene Harvitt, Px.D. 
avec la collaboration de RayMono Weeks, Pu.D. 


This charming and interesting new French text, both in point of 
scholarship and mechanical features, is arranged in two parts. Part one 
represents the Diary of an American student from the time he leaves 
New York. This part furnishes a vivid picture of French life, customs and 
institutions, with a clear insight into Modern French art and literary 
movements, Part two provides an anthology of modern and contemporary 
French literature closely connected with part one by means of cross 
references. Part two may be used as a guide to contemporary French 
Literature. 


OPINIONS OF FRENCH TEACHERS 


“It is well planned, well edited a4 4 onan to prove a valuable text-book.” 
—PRoFessor Waicut, Harvard University. 


“T find the book well made and interesting.” 
—Proressor L. Cons, Princeton University. 


“I consider this work a valuable contribution to the study of modern 
French letters and culture, and a very useful anthology for students of 


contemporary literature.” 
—Proressor M. Donno, University of California. 


“This is truly an admirable text from every point of view.” 
Proressor J. J. CHAMPENSIS, 


Director in U. S. of National Bureau of French Universities. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 
35 WEsT 32D STREET New York 
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Announcing the Publication of 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH 
GRAMMAR 


By 
Kenneth McKenzie and Arthur Hamilton 





This is a systematically arranged grammar, with 
an abundance of exercise material, that emphasizes 
correct and useful principles and avoids confusing the 
student with exceptions and irregularities. Important 
irregularities of nouns, adjectives, and verbs are 
brought together for reference in the appendix. 


FIVE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES: 


1. The systematic arrangement. Each gr 
the noun, the adjective, the subjunctive, and so on, is treated 
in a separate series of chapters. 

2. The presentation of fundamental principles. The student 
is not confused by discussions of many exceptions and 
irregularities. 

3. The selection of vocabularies. The vocabularies with each 
lesson average fifteen words, selected, as are the exercises, 
from the student’s everyday conversation. 


4. The treatment of phonetics. The first four lessons, with 
appropriate exercises, are devoted to a discussion of correct 
pronunciation. 

5. The use of the inductive method. Examples are first 
given, then the rules are explained and stated, and finally the 
exercises are presented. 





Four types of exercises accompany each lesson; first, a set 
of questions on the grammatical principles discussed in the 
lesson; second, exercises containing blank spaces to be filled 
in by the student; third, various material consisting of “liv- 
ing grammar”; and fourth, English sentences to be tran- 
scribed into French. 


Those interested in Etementary Frencn 
GraMMaR are invited to write for further 
descriptive matter regarding this text. 


“awrosr LHE CENTURY CO. “‘incsco™™ 























SCRIBNER’S TEXTS 
Spanish French English 


La Independencia 
Don_Manuel Breton de los Herreros. Edited, with introduction and notes 
by James Geddes, Professor of Romance Languages, Boston University 


Practical Spanish Grammar for Beginners $1.48 
By M. E. Manfred, Head of the Department of Modern Languages, 
Richmond Hill High School, New York City. 

French Short Stories of Today $.88 
Edited, with introductions by Margeret W. Watson, formerly Associate 
Editor of La France. 

Le Grand Meaulnes $1.20 


By Alain-Fournier. With introduction by Jacques Riviére, Editor of 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise. Edited by Heéléne Harvitt, Instructor in 
French, Teacher’s College, Columbia University. 

Les Petits Oiseaux 
By Eugéne Labiche and Alfred Delacour, Edited, with introduction and 
notes by James Geddes, Professor of Romance Languages, Boston Uni- 
versity. 

Les Misérables 
By Victor Hugo. Abridged and edited, with notes and introduction by 
Léopold Cardon, New York University, and Alice Cardon, Brearley 
School, New York City. 

Types of the Essay $1.00 
Selected and edited by Benjamin A. Heydrick, Head of the English 
Department, High School of Commerce, New York City. 

The Story of Our Literature $1.50 
By John L. Haney, Principal of Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Good Reading $1.00 
Edited by Joseph Villiers Denney and Bernard Raymund, Department of 
English, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Effective Writing $1.50 
By B. Roland Lewis, Head of the English Department, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Short Stories for English Courses $1.00 
Selected and edited with introduction and notes by Rosa M. R. Mikels, 
Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Contemporary American Plays $2.00 
Edited with an introduction by Arthur Hobson Quinn, Professor of 
English, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Contemporary One-Act Plays $1.50 
Edited by B. Roland Lewis, Professor and Head of the Department of 
English, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


In Preparation 


Grammar by Practice 
By Mary Wilkins Hoyt, Arden School, Lakewood, New Jersey. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


New York San Francisco Atlanta Chicago Boston 
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New Modern Language Texts 
Announced for the Fall 


GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION BOOKS 


54" of German ($1.48) 
By B. 
The na oo with a colored map of present day Germany. Ter- 
er has been simplified, and new drill and reading exercises 
adde 
Introduction to German ($1.60) 
By Epuarp Prokoscu and B, Q. MorGan 
A direct method grammar based on Prokosch’s Introduction to 
German, with many new features, Grammatical study is developed 
from German texts, and the book is also arranged for reference use. 
Beginning French ($1.36) 
By Barry Cerr and W. F. Giese 
This popular beginning book has been thoroughly revised, and a 
systematic summary of grammar has been included to facilitate 
reference. 
Le Francais du Commerce 
By Emre Matakis 
A book of readings in commercial French on economic and financia! 
topics, with composition exercises, notes and vocabulary. Practice in 
business correspondence is also furnished. 


READING TEXTS 
Eighteenth Century French Readings 


Edited by Avsert Scu1Nnz 
Selections from all the chief writers of the eighteenth century, 
especially full representation being given to Voltaire, Rousseau, Mon- 
tesquieu, and Buffon. Edited with historical résumé, biographical 
sketches, and notes. 
Favorite French Poems 
Edited by C. H. Hunkins 
An anthology for elementary classes, including much of the best known 
French verse. The selections are suitable for memorizing. 
Mlle. de la Seigliére 
By Jures Sanpeavu, edited by E. F. Lanciey 
A new edition of a comedy long a favorite. Intended for early 
reading, it is edited with introduction, notes, exercises, and vocabulary. 
Un Jeune Homme Pressé 
By Lasicue, edited by E, L. Lenman 
A one-act comedy displaying the humor and dramatic skill that have 
made Labiche’s works standard texts. The style is simple enough for 
very elementary classes. 
Cuore 
By Epmonpo pe Amicis, edited by Oscan Kuxuns 


This Italian text is now provided with a vocabulary, since the simple 
style makes it unusually fitted for beginning work. 





HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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FRENCH TEXTS YOU WILL WANT 


FABRE’S LES RAVAGEURS 


Edited by 
Epwarp MANLEY 
A great naturalist and a rare character, Fabre is also a 
master of popular exposition in a limpid prose admirable 
alike for its literary excellence and its closeness to the 
common speech and common ways of thought. Merely 
as a model for classroom exercises the book is admirable ; 
and Mr. Manley has of course provided for the fullest use 
of these possibilities. Above that it has worth of sub- 


stance and charm of style. 





RACINE’S MITHRIDATE 


Edited by 

Leo Ricu Lewis 
Mithridate will make a more direct appeal to Ameriean 
students than any other play of Racine’s. It serves 
admirably as an introduction to Racine, and in Professor 
Lewis’ edition it serves well also as an_ introduc- 


tion to comparative literature and comparative criticism. 





BENJ. H. SANBORN @ CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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SPANISH READING 


FOR ELEMENTARY CLASSES 


Alarcon’s El Capitan Veneno (Brownell) 

The author’s humor is well-exemplified in this story which 
portrays the fate of a cross, woman-hating old soldier. The 
simple style makes it admirable for class reading. 60 cents. 


Escrich’s Amparo (Ray and Bahret) 

Romance and adventure, interesting characters, charming 
descriptions of life and scenes in Rome, Paris, Madrid and 
Toledo. The style is simple and easy. Every teaching help is 
provided. $1.00, 


Fontaine’s Flores de Espafia 

A collection of nine Spanish stories by the best modern 
writers; Antonio de Trueba, Juan Valero, and Emilia Pardo 
Bazan are among the authors. 72 cents. 


Galdos’ Dona Perfecta (Lewis) 

The story of an isolated community and its intolerance of 
modern conditions. Considered by many to be the famous 
author’s masterpiece. $1.00. 


Johnson’s Cuentos Modernos 

A collection of 19 Spanish stories by 15 different authors 
which afford an entertaining picture of various phases of Spanish 
life and give a certain insight into Spanish character. 92 cents. 


Ray’s Lecturas para Principiantes 

Easy reading for the first half-year. A great deal of interest- 
ing information is given concerning Spanish countries. The 
style is so very simple that it is within the grasp of pupils who 
have had only a month or six weeks of Spanish. 92 cents, 


Roessler and Remy’s First Spanish Reader 

An ideal beginner’s reader, not too difficult yet not so easy 
as to seem childish. The variety in the material and its fresh, 
live character are unusual. There are stories, anecdotes simple 
fables in verse and five songs. Short lessons on Mexico, Cuba, 
Chile, etc., bring in the commercial use of Spanish. $1.00. 


Turrell’s Spanish Reader 

These selections from the best and most popular writers of 
modern times give the student a wide vocabulary of everyday 
words and idioms. $1.00. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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“Superior text books that have well planned recording 
give the maximum of efficiency” 





Phonographic Records 


to accompany 





Fraser and Squair’s 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY’S 
NEW ELEMENTARY FRENCH 


GRAMMAR 
BY PROFESSOR MAXIME BERGERON 
College of the City of New York 










Fraser and Squair’s 


SHORTER FRENCH COURSE 
BY PROFESSOR ERNEST DESSARNAUX 


Officier de I’Instruction de Paris 
Hills and Ford’s 
FIRST SPANISH COURSE 


Hills and Ford’s 


SPANISH GRAMMAR 
BY SR. EMILIO AGRAMONTE 


Columbia University 
























A record for every lesson, giving pronunciation of 
paradigms, idiomatic expression, vocabularies and reading 
sections, exactly following the text material. Twenty-five 
dollars for any set. 


“Oral” and “Aural” assistants that instill greater class 
interest, serve as tutors for backward pupils, and aid in- 
structors in supervised study,—approved and used in every 
state of the Union. Can be used on any standard phono- 


graph. 













MODERN LANGUAGE DEPARTMENT 


STUDENT EDUCATIONAL RECORDS, Inc. 
LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


Records may be heard at any office of D. C. Heath & Co. 













Heath's Modern Language Series 





Ready for Use 


Seymour & Carnahan’s 
Short Spanish Review Grammar 
and Composition Book 


¢ a Beas 
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By A. R. Seymour and D. H. Carnanuan of the 
University of Illinois 


1. The Short Spanish Review Grammar has been planned to 
correspond in all essentials to Carnahan’s Short French 
Review Grammar. 


iS) 


It is poe suited to Intermediate classes in High 
Schools and Colleges, where the student needs to review 
his grammar systematically in connection with useful 
composition work. 


3. It is of especial assistance to teachers of the Direct Method 
who desire a good end-of-the-year book containing the 
elements of grammar in a condensed but clear style. 


4. It supplies all the necessary material for a rapid-fire review 
at the beginning of an Advanced course. 


It is distinguished by the same thorough review of elementary 
grammatical principles, the same alertness of the exercises 
embodying these principles, and the same wisdom in the 
choice of everyday idioms that have made Carnahan’s 
French Review Grammar “the best of its kind published in 
this country.” 


wn 


“Carnahan’s French Review Grammar and Composition 
Book has earned an abiding place for itself so far as the 
courses at this institution are concerned.” 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 








George Banta Publishing Company, Menasha, Wisconsin 
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2. Ew yb in pe, het a ee nal ot 
) the Secretary, by November 1, with its title, a typewritten synop- 
_ sis of its contents, consisting of some fifty or sixty words He shall state, at 
the sams time, whether he thinks his paper should be presented by title only, 
 summariz in an abstract, or read in full. The synopses of accepted papers 
to be printed on the programme. — 
3 The ect Mie cildck this Gatanlddaé Init the‘paguie thus offered, 
od the matter in such a way as to make all the sessions attractive. 
meral not more than an hour and s half shall be devoted to the presentation 
al deca There sball be sufficient opportunity for discussion 
for social intercourse. 
x: i Tis cation Ah publica! t0 be Seclde for coch paper on its merits 
contributio ee ee wee i bes ben roe 
ed it the meeting.» 
Ie hah sadiillnn oo aon cto Son cents per aley of the fut 
authors’ additions and corrections in the proof of articles printed in the 
tions shall be paid by the authors incurring them. 
Filty sepeints (with cover) are supplied to contributors gratis. A Sarger 
owih be fagaleher, it desized, at the rate charged by the printers for the 
wishing more than fifty reprints should specify 
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